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the fream of Time thy name 
Expandedhſlify, apd gathers all its ſame; 

Say, mall 2% Ali dark Attendane (ail, 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
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PREFACE. 


F OR ſome time paſt I had cheriſhed an agre- 
able expectation, that the remainder of Pope's 
works would be conſigned to my care, after the 
new edition of his Homer, with continued notes 
on both Iliad and Odyſſey, ſhould be delivered 
to the public through my hands. But, in con- 
ſequence of a previous agreement, unknown to 
me, privately contracted by Mr. Cadell with 
Dr. Warton, and the rapidity of the Doctor in 
a preoccupation of the preſs, this office has de- 
volved upon him; a man, by elegance of taſte 
and variety of literary information, eminently 
qualified, beyond all controverſy, to adorn and 
explain a poet, for delicacy of feeling, for accu- 
racy of judgement, poignancy of wit, urbanity of 
humour, vivacity of fancy, diſcernment of human 
character, ſolemnity of pathos, pregnancy of ſen-, 

timent, rectitude of taſte, comprehenſive diction, 
melodious numbers, and - dignified morality, 
without a rival in antient or modern times. 
That my rambles, however,: in this province, 
thus intercepted, might not periſh to myſelf, I 
1 have 


p 
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have collected, but with ſtudied brevity, my 
miſcellaneous remarks into this work now pre- 
ſented to the reader; where what occur to the 
extent of my former volume, are merely ſup- 
plemental to it, that no purchaſer might have 
occaſion to complain, nor myſelf unreaſonably 
ſuffer by a ſolitary and unſupported work. 
Theſe Obſervations, which are principally em- 
ployed on our poet's imitations of his predeceſ- 
ſors, but not unaccompanied by an intermixture 
of other topics ariſing from the ſubject, will 
prove acceptable, I hope, in proportion to their - 
worth, to the lovers of poetic elegance. But, 
in truth, both my preſent and paſt exercitations 
on this poet, with the future efforts of Dr. War- 
ton, admirable as they may be, are alike frivo- 
lous and ineffectual, if no edition of Pope be 
wanted, according to the profeſſorial edict of 
thoſe impartial judges and ſuperlative practi- 
tioners of univerſal literature, hight Britiſi Critics! 
From the formidable deciſion of theſe mighty 
dictators I appeal, however, with confidence by 
this volume to the public. 


Thoſe N which others had before 
diſcovered. I have not been forward to repeat, 
from a diſinclination to an unreaſonable exten- 
ſion of the work: what may have been inci- 
dentaliy repeated, I have not appropriated with 

intentional 
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intentional uſurpation. Even in thoſe inſtances, 
where the ſymptoms of imitation are dubious or 
improbable, to contemplate the efforts of genius 
on the ſame ſentiment, is of itſelf a moſt pleaſ- 
ing occupation to a reader of ſenſibility. | 


Beſides the immediate illuſtration ariſing to 
our poet from the ſpecification of his borrowed 
ornaments, another point of ſome importance is 
indiræctly enforced ; I mean, the unlimited and 
incalculable obligations of modern Wit to the 
Genius of Greece and Rome; and the incon- 
ceivable benefit of antient learning to thoſe, Who 
with to appreciate, by a true eſtimate, the ac- 
compliſhments of ſucceeding writers, and. to. ac- 
quire a pure reliſh even for the beauties of Eng- 
liſh poetry. Indeed, to the credit of his taſte 
and magnanimity be it ſpoken, and the more, as 
he taſted the ſpirit of antiquity through the di- 
lution of tranſlations only, no man could be 
more ſenſible of his obligations, nor more pro- 
fuſely generous in his acknowledgements to the 
illuſtrious exemplars of the claſſic ages, than 
Pope himſelf. 


Tur ſatiety, of which ſome complain in the 
poetry of Pope, muſt be explained in part from 
his conſummate propriety of expreſſion, his ſua- 
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vity of numbers, and that inculpable perfection 
which pervades the whole body of his compoſi- 
tions; and, in part, from the ſickly faſtidiouſ- 
neſs and haſty miſconception of the cenſurer 
himſelf. Occaſional harſhneſs of verſification, 
diſproportionate expreſſion, and incongruity of 
thought, act like a foil to a ſparkling ſentiment, 
or a tuneful verſe; and excite that momentary 
recreation, which ariſes from agreable ſurprize 
and unexpected felicity of execution. The fame 
excellence, in a galaxy of equal beauties, would 
have paſſed over the eye of the mind without 
diſcriminate impreſſion. It is not the inſipidity 
of viands, but their luſcious juices and exquiſite 
flavour, that makes them cloy, and renders palat- 
able even the neutrality of vulgar fare. It was 
neither the flatnefs nor poverty of the Archan- 
gel's converſation, but his energy of conception 5 
and his charming voice, that wearied our firſt Pa- 
rent, and oppreſt his ſenſe, 


J 


r e iche 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime. 


Our attention, palled by a profuſion of unceaſing 
dainties, requires the refreſhment of variety; 
though that variety be abſurdity and dulneſs. 


But, before my final diſmiſſion of our accom- 
pliſhed countryman and his enchanting works, 
| let 
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let me be permitted to weigh his qualities in 
that balance, which the moſt elegant critic: of 
antiquity has ſuſpended for the adjuſtment of 
poetic merit. Horace, in his Satires, i. 4. 39. 
thus exhibits the criterion of a TRUE POET, in 
contradiſtinction to the ſimple verſifier: 
Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus eſſe poetis, 
Excerpam numero: neque enim concludere verſum 
Dixeris eſſe ſatis; neque ſi quis ſcribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc eſſe poctam. 
Ingenium cui ſit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 


Tree eſſential qualifications, we ſee, muſt com- 
bine to the compoſition of a genuine bard: 
I. Ingenium; Genius, or native Capability; an 
endowment, principally diſplayed, as it regards 
the poetic character, in * Creation, or © original 
«+ diſcovery,” | 


1. Now this © creative, or “ inventive, Faculty” 
of Pope may be moſt commodiouſly aſſerted, 
and with indiſputable efficiency, from his Rape of 
the Lock, and Dunciad ; becauſe a compariſon 
with the great poetical inventors, who preceded 
him, may be moſt obviouſly inſtituted from theſe 
performances. But I thus pronounce, rather in 
compliance with popular opinion, than in con- 
formity to my own conception of the ſubject, 


and, as I think, to Truth itſelf, Thoſe poets 
| a 3 _ 
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after Homer, who have gained the higheſt repu- 
tation for creative power in antient and modern 
days, tread too cloſely in his ſteps for a reaſon- - 
able claim of independent merit in this parti- 
cular : and, as far as I can diſcover, no leſs in- 
vention, in proportion to the extent of his per- 
formance, is diſcoverable in our author's Dunciad, 
than in the Paradiſe Loſt itſelf, and much more 
than Virgil's poem can aſſert. Now, in my judge- 
ment, as much original ingenuity, as novel and 
extenſive a creation of excurſive fancy, is exhi- 


bited in the Moral Eſays of Pope, and moſt of 


his other pieces, as in the poetry of any artiſt that 
could be mentioned. His invention is only leſs 
conſpicuous in actual diſplay than that of others, 
from the paucity of his original productions ; 
a paucity, not aſſignable to the poverty of a bar- 


ren or exhauſted” intellect, but to an incidental | _ . 


miſemployment of his talents on the works of 
Shakſpeare, and to the devotion of ſo long a 
time to tranſlation only: * 


\ 


And Pope's tex years to comment and tranſlate, | 


2. The ſecond quality ſpecified by Horace is, 
the mens divinior, © a mind of diviner conſtitu— 
* tion.” By this I underſtand that enthuſiaſtic 
rapture, to which glowing conceptions and ec- 
ſtatic viſions are congenial ; which kindles into 

tranſport, 


tranſport, or melts with ſenſibility, at the con- 
templation of Nature in her attire of ſublimity 
and beauty. This divine glow of ſoul is by 
Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, denominated a prophetic 
impulſe ; as productive to the poet's fancy of 
thoſe wild emotions, thoſe thrilling energies, 
which agitated the heathen prophets undei the 
ſuppoſed operation of an inſpiring and in-dwell- 
ing deity. As long as the Meſſiah, the Windſor- 
Foreſt, the Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, the Eloiſa 
to Abelard, and the Prologue to the Satires, thall 
ſurvive, to pronounce their teſtimony ; fo long 
will the title of Pope remain undiſputed through 
the realms of Wit, to the fineſt phrenzies. and 
moſt delicate agitations of intellectual ſenſibility. 


3. With reſpect to the remaining qualification 
required by the Roman poet, from whoſe judge- 
ment on this ſubje&, as a preceptor and practi- 
tioner of. equal excellence, lies no appeal, the 
os magna ſonaturum, or © a vigour and magnifi- 
cence of ſonorous phraſe; - from the Temple of 
Fame, the Eſſay on Man, and the [mitations of the 
Epiſtles in the ſecond book of Horace, (not to 
inſtance in any of the works alledged under the 
former heads) ſpecimens of poetry, as noble and 
as numerous, for the grand embelliſhmeut of gor- 
geous phraſeology, and ihe glowing emblazonry 
of ſplendid metaphor, may be ſelected, as from 
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Virgil himſelf, and, perhaps, from Milton; poets, 
pre-eminent, beyond all controverſy, for bril- 
liancy and pomp of diction. | 


But, as in mathematical inveſtigations, to ar- 
rive at truth by difterent and independent pro- 
ceſſes, not only produces an agreable impreſſion, 
from unexpected concert, on the mind, but gives 
powerful corroboration to the propoſition ſo aſ- 
certained ; let us now apply the poetry of Pope 
to the touchſtone of excellence, propoſed by 
Loneinus, in his Five Sources of the Sublime in 
Compoſition. 


T. To Teo! rag vonceig A pe . 12 Boldneſs of Con- 
“ ception, Enterpriſe of Sentiment,“ or © adven- 
e trous Imagination.” This. ſource nearly cor- 
reſponds with the fir qualification, or the ge- 
aim, of Horace: and the entire machinery of 
the Sylphs, with all the concomitant deſcrip- 
tions of theſe aerial exiſtences, in e Rape of the 
Lock, to ſeek no further exemplification of the 
point before us, diſplays a boldneſs and felicity of 
Fancy to which nothing ſuperiour can be pro- 
duced from the collective monuments of human 
Wit. | 


2. To o$0Jpov nai eb τ H nal: © A vehement 
and enthuſiaſtic ſenſibility.” This ſource of 
the 
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the ſublime moſt nearly coincides with the ſe- 
cond requiſite, the mens divinior, of the Roman 
poet : and, if I am competent to pronounce an 
opinion on this ſubject, more conſummate exhi- 
bitions of this energetic feeling muſt not be ex- 
peed from the powers of mortality, than are 
found in the whole of our poet's Eloiſa, the con- 
cluſion of the Temple of Fame, from ver. 146. to 
ver. 169. of the third Eſay on Man, the conclu- 
ſion of his Prologue to the Satires, and from ver. 46 
to ver. 55. of the Epiſtle to Mr. Fervas; for I 
mean to ſpecify ſuperlative excellence alone: 


wp H Toa ron oxnuatoy may © A certain con- 
* formation of figures ;” by which the rhetori- 
cian means only, thoſe converſions of conſtruc- 
tion from the conſecutive preciſeneſs of gram- 
mar rules, and thoſe varieties of compolition, 
whether they relate to the thoughts or language, 
which prevent a ſtagnant and inſipid uniformity 
of character. Now, of all the poetical produc- 
tions within my knowledge, none are ſo happily 
diverſified with theſe ſallies of technical vivaci ty 
as the ſatiric dialogues of Pope, and various 
paſſages in the Dunciad. But perſpicuity may 
ſeem to require a particular illuſtration of this 
ſubject by examples. Take one from his Pro- 
togue to the Satires, ver. 121. | 

Say for my comfort, /angui/hing in bed, 

„ Juſt ſo immortal Maro held his head!“ 


Here 
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Here the participle /angui/hing is referable to 
no ſpecific ſubſtantive, but reſpects the perſonal 
pronoun included in the adjunct my. This form 
of conſtruction is very frequent in the antient 
poets, and is illuſtrated in my note on the Tra- 
chiniz of Sophocles, ver. 260. and hereafter on 
Lucretius, i. 347. , 


Sometimes indeed, a deſire of brevity, and that 
condenſation of thought, characteriſtic of Pope, 
led him to vacuities of conſtruction, ſcarcely 
venial, nor vindicable by any legitimate ſpeci- 
mens of ellipſes in approved authors. To paſs 


over various inſtances in his Efay on Man, and 
. his Moral Epifles, I ſhall adduce one example 


from the ſame Prologue to the Satires, ver. 3 54. 


Abuſe on all he loy'd, or /ov'd him, ſpread ; 
A friend in exile, or a father dead. 


To the former example, the following paſſage 
of Salluſt furniſhes an exact parallel : Jugurth. 
85. 28. edit. Cort. Veſtra conſilia accuſantur, 


gui mihi ſummum laborem et maxumum nego- 


tium impoſusſtis. 


Again: Imitations of Horace, Epiſt. ii. 1. 386. 


, The hero William, and the martyr Charles, | 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd Quarles. 


As 
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As Virgil, for example, En. xii. 161. 


Interea reges, ingenti mole Latinus 
Quadrijugo vehitur curru z 


— bigis it Turnus in albis. 


For another ſpecimen I ſhall content myſelf 
with referring the reader to my note on verſe 
259 of the Pro.ogue to the Satires, to avoid too 
much prolixity on a ſubject without limits, and 
in the opinion of ſome, perhaps, of but infe- 
riour Importance, 


4. H yewaia ppi © A generous character of 
« diction :” that is a ſtyle, not only purged from 
all vulgarity of expreſlion, but enriched by an 
acceſſion of metaphorical embelliſhment. But 
in this liberality of phraſeology, this, graceful 
urbanity of language, this chaſtiſed and orna- 
mental form of writing, remote from meanneſs, 
and ruſticity, and taſteleſs affectation, no poet, 
equally voluminous, can rival the bard of Twick- 
enham, Virgil alone excepted. 


5. H eu aR’uĩi xa Rapoti ounbeoig 1 dignified 
* and elevated compoſition :” which ſeems to 


differ from the former ſource rather in degree 
than kind; and to comprehend all that pomp of 
decoration, ſuperadded to a faultleſs and po- 
liſhed peak which energetic and ſplendid 

GiCOn, 


xyi IIIA e. 
diction, glowing metaphors, and vivid imagery, 


can contribute, as a ſumptuous robe, to envelop 
and dignify the thoughts. For appoſite exam- 
ples of this excellence, let me refer to the Mef- 
fall, ver. 37—49. 66-85. go—1og. Windſor 
Foreſt, ver. 382—421. Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 696 
—709. Eloiſa, ver. 128—149. 154—171. 206 
223. 248—277. 289-343. Eſay on Man, i. 
ver. I—17. 130—141. 192—205. iv. ver. 280— 
399. Prologue to the Satires, ver. 337—358. 391 
—404. Epilogue to the Satires, Dial. ii. ver. 211 
—248. Dunciad, iv. ver. 1—45. 628 to the end. 


But in the following obſervations on Pope I 
muſt previouſly advertiſe the reader what I have 
propoſed to attain, that he may not raiſe his ex- 
pectations too high, and from diſappointment 
cenſure me for the abſence of what conſtituted 
no part of my intention. My ſole aim and deſire 
has bcen to illuſtrate Pope, as an elegant Engliſh 
claſſic, by opening the ſources of his imitation, 
by noticing his beauties of ſentiment and ex- 
preſſion, and occaſionally his improprieties in 
both; but in theſe latter ſpecifications I have 
been abundantly more conciſe, than J deſign- 
ed, had the charge of publiſhing his works de- 
volved on me. With the general plan and 
conduct of his poems, where ſo much ſcope is 
left for the ſportive conjectures of imagination, 


and 
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and where the rules themſelves, by which ſuch 
criticiſms are adjuſted, are often the mere whim- 
ſical poſitions of arbitrary critics, without any 
foundation in Truth and Nature, and in which 
reſpect Warburton has analyſed Pope, whether 
conformably to the original conceptions of the 
poet or no, with a ſagacity yet unrivalled, and 
abundantly beyond my powers; with this de- 
partment of the critic, I ſay, I have not pre- 
ſumed to interfere. If the predominant effect 
of a poem, without groſs incongruities and pal- 
pable want of artifice in it's conſtruction, be im- 
preſſive, and enchain the ſoul with a continuity 
of ſtrength and elegance; all enquiry into the 


particular adjuſtment of the parts, and it's ge- 


neral conſtitution, may ſeem but a viſionary and 
prepoſterous occupation. Had Homer made 
a very different diftribution of events in his 
poems, the complaiſant dexterity of criticiſm 
would ſoon have proved it the very beſt that 
human ingenuity could deviſe. 


In concluſion, Gratitude and Juſtice call upon 
me to acknowledge my obligations to the conti- 
nued friendſhip of Dr. William Bennet, Biſhop of 
Cloyne, for ſome communications reſpetting the 
concealed characters of the Moral and Satiric 
Poems: to George Steevens, Efq. for a variety 
of pertinent paſſages, which his multifarious 
reading, far beyond my excurſions, enabled 

him 
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him to ſupply: theſe, and ſome ſimilar contri- 
butions from Mr. Holt White, of the Temple, 
are confined to the compaſs of my former vo- 


lume. 


Hackwey, 
December 20th, 1795. 


Some verſes of my friend Mr. V. Toulmin, . 
bantering a miſtake, committed by me at 
page 326 of my former volume, will form 
an agreable termination of this Preface : 


By a Perſon of no Quality, on reading Mr. V, akefield" 5 
Criticiſms, on Pope's Song, 


« Flutt'ring ſpread thy purple pinions.” | 


I, 


Watchful Wakefield late and early 
Slumb'ring o'er the page of Pope 

Wit has catch'd her Critic, fairly 
Twiſting ſand into a rope. 


W 


II. 
Ovid ſings of purple Cupid, 
Pope ſtill haunts the Roman ſprings ! 
Claſſic light breaks on the ſtupid, 
Milton too has © purple wings.” 


III. Gentle 
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III. 


Gentle Scholiaſt, tell me truely, 
When you rip the woof of rhime, 
Don't your candle oft burn bluely? 
Winking eyes muſt yield to time! 


IV. 


Learned Johnſon, darkly peeping, 


Found out truth in Lauder's well ; 


Him brave Douglas, filent creeping, 
Smote, and ſent his ſoul to hell. 


V 


Luna now, like Moſes horned, 
Marches mid her ſilver lights; 
Faithful love, too frequent ſcorned, 
In the valley's gloom delights. 


VI. 


Thus when Pallas“ bird fits moping, 
Opes and ſhuts her filmy eyes, 
Bacchanalians frantic, toping, 
Sacred myſt' ries ſolemnize. 


1 VII. 
May the Muſes' purple pinions, 
Fanning, cool the Critic's head, 
Foremoſt found among their minions, 


Lit by Cupid's torch to bed. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE PASTORALS. 


Or the merit tot theſe poems I can fearcely deem my- 
ſelf an impartial judge. The Paſtorals of Pope were 
among the. very firſt writings that engaged the notice of 
my infancy : and, if the reader will excuſe this circum 
ſtance of egotiſm, I read them with facility, with perſe- 
verance, and delight, at an earlier period than any one, 
whom I have ever known or heard of. They have left 
upon my mind the fading traces of a tranſport inexpreſh - 
ble. Still-diſenchanted after a lapſe of ſo many years, I. 
feel like Agamemnon in the poet, Juſt . from * 
dream of Jove: | 


Eypero d' eg unvs, dein de ay auprxur” dun: 
In Fancy's eye ſtill ſcenes of rapture ſhine z 
Still vibrates on her ear the voice divine. 


PASTORAL I. 


Ver. 1. Firſt in theſe fields I try the ſylvan trains, 
Nor bluſh to ſport on Windfor's bliſsful plains. | 


Our poet ſeems to have conſulted Dryden's verſion of 
the place imitated here, Virg. Ecl. vi. 1. 
J firſt transferr'd to Rome Sicilian rains : 
Nor blu/l/d the Doric Muſe to dell on Mantuan 
Plains. \ 


" B Roſcommon 


1 OBSERVATIONS 


Roſcommon alſo, a terſe, judicious, unaffected, and moral 
writer, juſtly eſteemed and celebrated by Pope, 188 be 
agreably compared on this occaſion: 

J firſt of Romans ſtoop'd to rural ftrains, 

Nor blu/ld to dwell among Sicilian ſwains. 


Ver. 5. Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play. 


A beautiful paſſage of this kind occurs in Paradiſe Re- 
gain'd, ii. 26. 

Then on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 
Where winds with reeds and ers whiſp'ring play — 


Ver. 7. | too good for pow'r. 


A paſſage in Lucan, viii. 493. is very appoſite to this 


ſcytiment : 
—— exeat aula, 


Qui vult eſſe pius. Virtus et ſumma poteſtas 


Non coeunt. 
He, who would ſpotleſs live, from courts muſt go: 


No union power ſupreme and virtue know. 


Ver. 16. And all th' aerial audience clap their nen 


Prior's Solomon. 
And c/app'd their wings, 8 what we ſaid. 8. 


Ver, 23. Hear how the birds, on every bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day ! 


Surry, in his Sonnet on Spring : 

Somer is come, for every ſpray now ſoringes. 
Milton, Paradiſe Regain'd, i iv. 437. in moſt delicate ſtrains 
of the Doric Muſe: ö 
_— the birds— 

Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and /pray, 
To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. 


And 
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And in his firſt ſonnet, which Pope certainly had in view: 

O! Nightingale, that on yon * ſpray 

 Warbleſt at eve 
Some lines in Broome s Paraphraſe of 1 xxxix. ON A 
congenial ſubject, will be acceptable to the reader, who 
delights in the fragrance of theſe bloſſoms of the Muſes : 
By thy command does fair Aurora riſe, 

And gild with purple beams the bluſhing ſkies? 

The warbling lark ſalutes her chearful ray, 

And welcomes with his ſong the riſing day. 
L. Ver. 25. Why fit we mute, when early linnets ſing; | 

When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring? 

He is indebted here to Waller" Chloris and Hylas; 2 ; 
paſſage, pointed out alſo by Mr. White ; 

Hylas, oh Hylas! why fit we mute, 

Now that each bird /etuteth the Jpring 2. 


Ver. 31. This verſe ſtood thus in the firſt edition: 
Here on green banks the bluſhing vi'lets glow. — 
Ver. 32. Here Weſtern winds on breathing roſes blow. 


Pope rarely mentions flowers without being guilty of 
ſome miſtake as to the ſeaſons they blow in. Who ever 
ſaw roſes, crocuſſes, and violets in bloom at the ſame time ? 
In the Dunciad, he calls the carnation, which never ex- 
 hibits its bloſſoms before the end of July, The daughter 

of the Spring.” And this verſe reſembles Shatſpeare”s 
Twelfth Night : 

— — like the ſweet South 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. S. 


Ver, 35. — where wanton ivy twines, 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines. 


B 2 Dryden, 


* 
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Dryden, in his State of Innocence, Act iii. Scene 1. 
And creeping twixt 'em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their trunks her purple clufters twine. / 


Ver. 37. Four figures riſing from the work appear. 


So Dryden, Zn. viii. 830. 
And Roman triumphs vi ing on the gold. 


Ver. 57. The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies. 


He probably conſulted Creech's tranſlation of the original 
paſſage in Virgil: 

Sly Galatea drives me o'er the green, 
And apples throws, then hides, yet would be fs | 
But ſome lines in Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, pointed out 
by Mr. Steevens, were certainly preſent to our poet's, re- 

collection: 

A briſk Arabian girl came tripping by: 
Paſſing, ſhe caſt at him à ſidelong glance, 
And look'd behind, in hopes to be purſued. 


Ver. 62. And trees weep amber on the banks of Po. 


This ſweet line is indebted, abap, to Milton, Par. 
Loſt, iv. 248. | YH! 
Groves, whoſe rich trees —_— e gums and balm, 
Thus Hopkins in his Hiſtory of Love : 
With precious gums diſtill'd from weeping trees. 
The claſſical reader will thank me for. producing ſome 


_ , elegant verſes of Marius Vifor, an author but little 


known, from his deſcription of Paradiſe : 

quod Medus redolet, vel crine ſoluto 
Fragrat Achzmenius, quod molli dives amomo 
Aflyrius, meſſisque rubens Mareotica nardo, 


6 Quod 


N 
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Quod Tarteſſiaci frutices, quod virga Sabæi, 


Quodque Paleſtinus lacero ſet vulnere ramus. 


Ver. 67. If Windfor-ſhades delight the matchleſs maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windſor- ſnade. 


It is ſurpriſing, that correſpondence, which would have 
been attended by a much more elegant conſtruction, 
ſhould not have led him to write Windſor- ade in the 
former verſe alſo. But I find no variation in any of the 
editions. Perhaps, the ſimilar ſound in the ſame line 


might deter him. 


Ver. 73. All nature laughs; the groves are freſl and 
fair, 


It ſtood i in n the firſt edition, and, I think, as ak 

All nature laughs ; the groves freſh honours wear. 
It is probable, that our author had in view ſome lines of 
true Doric delicacy and moſt unaffected tenderneſs in 
Dryden's State of Innocence, Act v. Scene 1. where 


Adam thus addreſſes Eve: 


What joy, without your ſight, has * in ſtore? 

While you were abſent, Eden was no more. 

Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long de- 
lay, 

And ſountains o'er the ebbies chid your ſtay. 

But, with your preſence cheer'd, they ceaſe to 

mourn, 
And walks wear freſher green at your return. 


Ver. 75. If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, | 
And vanquiſh'd Nature ſeems to charm no more, 
This, in my opinion, is as fine a couplet of it's kind as 
ever was written. 


Ver. 79. I prefer much the reading of the firſt edition: 
_—_ But. 
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But Delia always: rcd from Delia”s Gpht.— 


Ver. 84. But, bleſs'd with her, 'tis ſpring throughout year. 


Dryden, in his King Arthur, AA iii. Scene I. 
But, when Clorinda comes in ſight, 
She makes the ſummer's day more bright, 
And, when ſhe goes away, tis night. 
Waller, in his battle of the Summer Iſlands, Canto i. 
For the kind Spring, which but ſalutes us here, 
| Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 


PASTORAL II. 
Ver. 4. And verdant alders form'd a _ 'ring ſhade, 


Titus Andronicus : 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. S. 


Ver. 6. The flocks around a dumb r ſhow. 


Milton's Comus: 
: That dumb things ſhall be mov'd to Jundathiſe, 8 
Ver. 15. nor to the deaf I ſing; 


The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 


Much like Ogilby's tranſlation of the verſe in Virgil: 
Nor to the deaf do we our numbers ing, 
Since woods in anſwering us with echoes ring. 

And Roſcommon's': 
Thee only, Varus, our glad ſwains ſhall fing ; 
And every grove, and every echo, ring. 


Ver. 23. Where ſtray ye, Muſes, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 
Here alſo it is probable he conſulted Og:/by's tranſlation : 
Say, Naiades, where were you, in what grove, 


Or lawn, when Gallus fell by ill-match'd love ? 


As 
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As Lauderdale had done before him : 
Say, ſacred Nymphs, in what cloſe copſe or grove, 
Were you, when Gallus was undone by love ? 


| Ver..2 5. In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glides, A 
1 Or elſe where Cam his Tg vales divides ? 


He certainly \h6uld have written, 
Or elſe where winding Cam his vales divides : 
and this change of the cæſura would have added a linger- 
ing ſtatelineſs to the verſe, highly ſuitable to the ſubject. 
Or, as elſe is but an inefficient word, better, perhaps, thus: 
Or where /ow-winding Cam his vales divides. | 
But our poet was led into this ſtructure of his verſe by 
a couplet in Addiſon's Campaign : 
by Or where the Seine her flow'ry fields divides, 
K Or where the Loire through winding vineyards 
glides. | 


_ 5 0G 
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Ver. 29. But ſince thoſe graces pleaſe thy eyes no more. 


The found of thy eyes is peculiarly harſh and diſagre- 
able: it ſhould always be written, I think, thine eyes, on 
this account. I prefer, therefore, the reading of the 
firſt edition : | | 

But fince thoſe graces pleaſe thy fight no more. 


Ver. 45. Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r ' 


Romeo & Juliet : 
I would I were thy bird. 8. 
A ſimilar wiſh occurs in Ovid, Met. viii. 51. 
Ol] ego ter felix, fi pennis lapſa per auras 
Gnoſliaci poſſim caſtris inſiſtere regis. 
Oh ! had I wings to glide along the air! 
To his dear tent I'd fly, and ſettle there:  Croxall. 


B 4 Ver. 65. 
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Ver. 6;. When weary reapers quit the ſultry field, 


This is formed from Virgil, Ecl. ii. 10. 
rapido feſſis meſſoribus æſtu: 
—-— the reapers, tir d with ſultry heats. 8 


Ver. 69. Here bees from bloſſoms ſip the roſy dew. 
Hilton, in his Penſeroſo: 
And every herb, that /ips the dew 


Ver. 71. Stood thus in the firſt edition: 
Some God conduct you to theſe bliſsful ſeats: | 
which he doubtleſs, afterwards, —_ of too heatheniſh 


an aſpect. 
Ver. 80. And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 
Tatc's King Lear: 
winds catch the ſound, _ 
And waft it on your roſy wings to heaven. 8. 


Ver, 83. The moving mountains hear the powerful call, 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall. 


The ſeeds of this beauty he found in Virgil, Ecl. viii. 4. 
Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus. | 
The rivers ſtood on heaps, and ſtopp'd the running 

flood. Dryden. | 

Hence Congreve, in the Tears of Amaryllis : 

And rapid rivers /;/ter'd at their ſource. 
And Andrew Marvel : 
Hark how muſic then prepares 
For thy ſtay theſe charming airs ; 
Which the poſting winds recall, 
And ſuſpend the river*s fall. 
But no man has exceeded Milton on this topic, Comus, 


ver. 494. 
Thyrſis? whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay d 


The 
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The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſweeten'd every muſkroſe of the dale: 
who probably had in view Lucan, vi. 473. as well as 
Virgil: 
— ——— — d ec rupe pependit 
Abſciſsã fixus torrens; amnisque cucurrit 
Non qua pronus erat. | 
Streams have run back at murmurs of her tongue, 
And torrents from the rock ſuſpended hung. Rowe. 
For this paſſage of Lucan I am indebted to Mr. 


Steevens. 


PASTORAL III. 
Ver. 4. And Delia's name and Doris fll'd the grove: 
as Virgil, Geo. iv. 515. 


— miſeris late loca queſtibus implet. 
And with fad paſſion lla the neighb'ring plains. 


Lauderdale. 


Again in his Windſor Foreſt, ver. 298. 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fi1Pd the groves, as heay'nly Mira now. 
From Dryden's verſion of Virgil, Ecl. i. 5. 
While ſtretch'd at eaſe, you ſing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the ſhady graves. 


Ver. 9. There is a tenderneſs and ſimplicity in his 
original exhibition of this paſſage, which pleaſes me be- 
yond the preſent modification of it : 

Whole ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour charms, 

Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe rapture 

| . warms! 

Attend the Muſe, tho' low her numbers be ; 

She ſings of friendſhip, and ſhe ſings to thee. 

The word rapture as ſignificative of inſpired phrenzy, 
or 
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or poetical enthuſiaſm, is incomparably more appropriate 


than /pirit, which will ſufficiently appear by Butler's re- 
preſentation of the widow's influence on Hudibras : 
And, if impriſon'd air eſcapt her, 
It puff'd him with poetic rapture. 
And in the firft edition the name of Thyrſis, the friend, 
appeared in the place of Delia the miſtreſs. 


Ver. 15. When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains. 
groan. 


Ogilby has excellently rendered the paſſage in Virgil, 
which was the object of our poet's imitation : 

And there in theſe unpoliſh'd lines, alone, 

To woods, in vain, and mountains made his mone. 
But Pope had Waller s Thyrſis and Galarea in his me- 
mory' 

Made the wide country echo to your moan; | 

The liſtening trees and ſavage mountains groan : 


or Care's poem to my Lord Admiral; which is exactly 
ſimilar: | | 


Eurydice, for whom his numerous moan 

Makes Ji ning trees and ſavage mountains groan. 
And on this occafion I will ſtop to exemplify from this 
elegant poet a word in Macbeth, not paralleled even by 
the moſt learned annotator on the paſſage, to whom this 
work and it's author is bound by many obligations : 
No : this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous ſeas incarnadine. 
Obſequies to the Lady Anne Hay : 

One ſhall enſphere thine eyes; another ſhall. 

Impearl thy teeth; a * thy white and ſmall 
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Hand ſhall beſnow; a fourth, incarnadine 
Thy roſy cheek. | 


Ver. 30. Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love ? 


This whole paſſage is imitated from Sir Philip Sduch's 
Arcadia, Book iii. p. 712. 8vo. edition: 
Earth, brook, 7 rs, pipe, lamb, dove, 
Say all, and I with them, 
Abſence is death, or worſe, to them that love. 


Ver. 37. Let op'ning roſes knotted oaks adorn, 
And liquid amber drop from every thorn. 


Bowles, in his tranſlation of Theocritus, Idyll. v. aſſiſted 
our bard : 
On brambles now let violets be born, 
And op'uing roſes bluſh on every thorn. 
Ogilby's line at the original paſſage in Virgil, is very 
pleaſing and melodious : 
And pureſt amber flow from every tree. 


And in anſwer to the objection of my former note to an 


expreſſion of Dryden's, it is ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens 
that fat in Dryden's time was a common epithet to amber. 
So in Congreve's Old Bachelor, Act iv. Scene 8. « A fat 


amber necklace. 


Ver. 43. Not den fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to me. 


With theſe poliſhed lines a paſſage in Drummond's 
Wandering Muſes (pointed out alſo by Mr. Steevens) 


may be very agreably compared : 


To virgins, flow'rs; to ſun-burnt earth, the rain; 
To mariners, fair winds, amidſt the main 


Cool 
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Cool ſhades to pilgrims, whom hot glances burn, 

Are not ſo pleaſing as thy bleſt return. 
That phraſe ht glances is the fineſt repreſentation of the 
Greek expreſſion pas neaw, that I know in our language. 
Milton comes near it, Comus, ver. 80. 

Swift, as the ſparkle of a glancing ſtar, 

I ſhoot from heaven. 


See my note on Lucretius, ii. 1046, and the paſſages 
there referred to. 


Ver. 52. In the firſt edition, conformably to the origi- 
nal plan of the Paſtoral, this paſſage ſtood thus: 

Do lovers dream, or is my ſhepherd kind ? 

He comes, my /hepherd comes! 
The hint was undoubtedly taken from the ſecond eclogue 
of Virgil, and the poſſibility of an indelicate interpreta- 
tion from that circumſtance gave riſe, it is highly probable, 
to the change of character and perſon W n this 
part of the poem. 


Ver. 61. While lab' ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat, 


This imagery is borrowed from Milion's Comus, ver. 200. 
Two ſuch I ſaw, what time the /abour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came: 

a paſſage ſuggeſted alſo by Mr. Steevens and Mr. JVhite. 


Ver. 67. Oft on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows. 


So in Shakſpeare's As You Like It: 


Run, run, Orlando; carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreſſive ſhe. 
Cooper, in his tranſlation of Enone to Paris: 
Upon the trees your fickle card my name, 
And every beech is conſcious of your flame, 


Ver. 39. 
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Ver. 89. I know thee, Love! on foreign mountains bred ; 
f Wolves gave thee ſuck, and ſavage tigers fed. 


Not unlike Stafford's verſion of the original in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies, 
I know thee, Love ! on mountains thou waſt bred, 
And Thracian rocks thy infant fury fed. 
The paſſage ran thus in our poet's firſt edition : 
I know thee, Love! wild as the raging main; 
More fell than tigers on the Lybian plain. 
| Ver. 100. And the low ſun had lengthen'd every ſhade, 
| Dryden's CEdipus : | 
; When the /un ſets, ſhadows, that ſhew'd at noon 
ö But ſmall, appear moſt long and terrible. | 
1 Our poet in his Windſor Foreſt : | 
' His ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun. 8. 
i Milton's Lycidas, ver. 190. in a more Wan ſimplicity 
f of Engliſh phraſe: 
J WW And now the ſun had ſtretch'd out all the hills. 


PASTORAL IV. 


Ver. 1. Thyrſis, the muſic of that murm'ring ſpring 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ſing. 
Nor rivers, winding through the vales below, 
So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow. 


The former couplet was conſtructed from - Creech's 
tranſlation of the firſt Idyllium of Theoeritus: 
And, ſheapherd, ſweeter notes thy pipe do fill 
Than murmuring ſprings that roul from yonder hill : 
as the ſecond was ſuggeſted by Virgil, Ecl. v. 83, 


— nec que 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles: 5 
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Nor winding fireams that through the vallies glide. 
Dryden 
Ver. 20. And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine bs: | 


 Roue's Ambitious Step-Mother : 
And with freſh roſes ſtrew thy virgin urn. S. 


Ver. 22. Let Nymphs and Sylvans cypreſs garlands bring: 
Ye weeping Loves, the ſtream with myrtles hide. 


Our poet unfortunately followed Dh. s turn of the 
original phraſe in Virgil: 

With cypreſs boughs the cry/al fountains hide. 
Lauderdale is much more judicious: | 

Ye ſwains, ſpread all the ground with ſacred flow'rs, 

And o'er your fountains raiſe ſweet ſhady bow'rs. 


Ver. 27. Let Nature change, let Heav'n and Earth deplore : 
Fair Daphne's dead, and Love is now no more. 


This is imitated from the anonymous author of the 
Paſtoral Eclogue, on the death of the ſame lady, Mrs. 
Tempeſt, in Dryden's Miſcellanies, v. p. 323. 
Now, ſhepherds ! now lament, and now dep/ore / 
Delia is dead, and beauty is no more : 
and ſrom Sedle)'s Elegy on the ſame ſubject: 
Nature herſelf laments thy early death. 


Ver. 31. Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear. 


Midſummer's Night's dream : 

And hang a pearl in every cowllip's ear. 5. 
And I have preſumed in my edition of theſe poems, that 
our author originally wrote. drooping trees; nor can 1 
doubt the juſtice of this correction. Thus in his Sb 


ver. 70. a ſimilar paſſage: 


All nature mourns : the ſkies relent in how'r rs; 


Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs. 
Hillen, 
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Milton, in Par. Reg. iv. 434. leaves the ſolution doubt- 
ful: ou 
And now the ſun with more effectual beams 
Had chear'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree: 
but in his Samſ. Agon. ver. 727. countenances my con- 
jecture: 
| but now, with Ani declin'd; 
Like a fair fow'r ſureharg d with dew, ſhe weeps. 
The ſame; typographical error appears in the firſt edition 
of the Iliad, xix. 166. 
Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin'd, 
The dropping body will deſert the mind; > 
very properly altered to drooping in the ſubſequent im- 
preſſions. 


Ver. 38. The thirſty heifers ſhun the gliding flood. 


The change of conſtruction in the firſt edition makes 
the verſe more agreable, than the preſent uniformity, to 
my taſte: | 

Nor thirſty heifers ſcet the gliding flood. 


Ver, 39. The ſilver ſwans her hapleſs fate bemoan, 
In notes more ſad than when they fing their own. 


The hint of this turn was derived from a verſe in 
Philips's Paſtorals, where the circumſtances of the caſe 
render it ridiculous : 

Ye brighter maids, faint emblems of my fair, 

With looks caſt down, and with diſhevel'd hair, 

In bitter anguiſh beat your breaſts, and man 

Her death untimely as it were your own. 
The ſtrictures of Martinus Scriblerus occaſioned a cor- 
reCtion of the paſſage in future editions. 


8 | Ver. 41. 
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Ver. 41. In hollow caves ſweet Echo filent lies, 
Romeo and Juliet: 
the cave where Echo lies. S. 
This couplet was thus originally varied: 

Echo no more the rural ſong rebounds; 
Her name alone the mournful Echo ſounds. 


Ver. 49. The balmy Zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath. 


In a ſtrain not unlike Carew, in the Compariſon : 5 
And when thou breath'ſt, the winds are ready ſtraight | 
To filch it from thee; and do therefore wait 
Cloſe at thy lips; and, ſnatching it from thence, 
Bear it to heaven, where tis Jove's frankincenſe. 

But our poet had Sedley, I preſume, before him, in the 

poem on the ſame ſubject, quoted above : | 
Here ſportive Zephyrs ceaſe their ſelfiſh play, 
Deſpairing now to fetch perfumes away. 

And a few lines before : 

No fragrant odours now the ſmell conveys : | 
\ Behind thy roſie breath, what ſweetneſs ſtays ? 


Ver. 55. Thus originally : 
No more the nightingales repeat her lays. 


Ver. 58. A ſweeter muſic than their own to hear, 


Sedley, as above: 
And ſofteſt muſic with thy voice did flee. 


Ver. 65. The filver flood, ſo lately calm, appears 
Swell'd with new paſſion, and o'erflows with 
tears, 


Sedley, in his Paſtoral Dialogue: 
Swell d with thy tears, why does the neighbouring brook 
Bear to the ocean, what ſhe never took : 


And 


e 
— 
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And Duke, in his verſion of Virgil's fifth eclogue : 
Witneſs, you floods, ſwolln with their weeping eyes. 
So too Fenton, in his Paſtoral on the Marquis of Bland- 
ford's death : | 
And, fwoln with tears, to floods the riv'lets riſe. 


There is, however, to my _ an extravagant puerility 
in the thought. 


Ver. 72. Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green. 


The ſtructure of both clauſes ſhould have been uniform. 
Thus ? 1 : 

Fields ever freſh, and foliage ever green. 

Ver. 89. Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, ſtreams, and 

groves; | 
Adieu, ye ſhepherds” rural lays, and loves; 
Adieu, my flocks; farewell, ye ſylvan crew; 
Daphne, farewell; and all the world adieu! 


There is a pretty paſſage reſembling this in Malſb's 
third eclogue: 

Adieu, ye flacks, no more ſhall I purſue ! 

Adieu, ye groves; a long, a long adieu! 

And you, coy nymph, who all my vows diſdain, 

Take this laſt preſent from a dying ſwain. | 

And Hopkins, whom our poet has imitated. more than 
once, has a paſſage of the ſame kind at the end of his 
Hiſtory of Love, which will gratify the reader: 
Farewell, ye charming choriſters, that dwell 
In ſacred groves ; ye warhling birds, farewell. 
Adieu, ye nymphs, adieu, ye fellow ſwains ; 
| Ye ſilver ſtreams, ſweet ſwans, and flow'ry plains, 
Farewell, all happy days, and ſmiling hours, 
Refreſhing valleys, and delightful bow'rs ; 
Adieu to ev'ry grotto, ev'ry grove, 
Adieu to poetry, adieu to love! 


C 
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THE MESSIAH. 


: 


VER. 5. — O thou my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 

I meet with a ſimilar impropriety in a very beautiful ſong 
by Mrs. Barbauld : ; 
Come here, fond youth! whoe'er thou be, 

That boa/ts to love as well as me. 
In truth, the proper orthography, in theſe and all ſuch 
inſtances, is much too harſh for poetry, and ſhould there- 
fore be avoided altogether, either by the choice of a dif- 
| ferent word, or a change of conſtruction. To eſcape a 
much more trivial harſhneſs of this kind, but with need-, 
| leſs and faulty caution, our poet originally gave ver. 
220. of his Windſor-Foreſt, as follows: 

Thou too, great father of the Britiſh floods, 

With joyful pride ſurvey our lofty woods. 
Milton had already made the ſame alluſion to E/aiah, vi. 
7. at the cloſe of his Hymn on the Nativity : | 

And join thy voice unto the angel quire, 

From out his ſacred altar rouch'd with hallow'd fire. 
Cowley alſo, David: i. 25. admits compariſon : | 

Ev'n thou my breaſt with ſuch bleſt rage inſpire, 

As mov'd the tuneful ſtrings of David's lyre. 
But a noble paſſage in Milton's Reaſon of Church-Go- 
vernment is ſtill more appoſite; & By devout prayer to 
« that 


ö he Pg he 


— — — — th Lone —vé—— 
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te that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance 
ce and knowledge, and ſends out his Seraphim, with the 
& hallow*d fire of his altar, to touch and Cnc the lips 
« of whom he pleaſes. ” 


Ver. 14. And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r. 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian : 
But Ded from Nature like a kindly ſhower. 8. 


riſe, th' expected morn : 


Ver. 21. 

imitated from a charming verſe of Virgil, Ecl. viii. 17. 
Naſcere, præque diem veniens, age, Lucifer! almum : 
Riſe, ſtar of morning! and lead on the day. 


Ver. 22. Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe! be born. 
This ſeems . a palpable imitation of Callimachus, but 
where our poet fell upon it, I cannot diſcover : Hymn. 
Del. 214. 

Teuveo, YELVEO, KupE* HOU mri eib xo. | 


Ver. 24. With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring. 


Hence, perhaps, Gray; as Mr. Steevens alſo obſerved: 
The breezy call of incen/e-breathing morn. 

Drayton, very beautifully, Idea 53. 
Where ſweet myrrhe-breathing Zephir in the ſpring 
Gently diſtils his nectar- dropping ſhowers. 


Fairfax's Taſſo, iv. 75. 
When the fair mor: firſt bluſheth from her cell, 


And breatheth balm from opened Paradiſe. 


And Samſon Agoniſtes, ver. 10. . 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and ſweet, 


With day -ſpring born. 
Ver. 36. Be ſmooth, ye rocks! ye rapid floods ! give way. 


C 2 There 
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There are two fine verſes in the ſame ſtrain in Tate's 
verſion of Ovid's Epiſtles, Hero to Leander: 
Be huſh'd, ye winds! ye raging billows ! ſleep, 
And yield my love ſafe paſſage through the deep. 
But our poet ſeems to have had in his eye Cromwel!”'s 
tranſlation of the paſſage from Ovid quoted in Ke e 
P+ 122. of his own Miſcellany : | 
Then, as you pals, let mountains homage pay, 
And bow their tow'ring heads to ſmooth your way. 


Ver. 39. He from thick films ſhall purge the — rays 
Thus Milton, Par. Loſt, iii. 620. 


— — and th' air, 

No where ſo clear, ſharpen'd his viſual ray 
Jo objects diſtant far: 
and in his Samſon Agoniſtes, ver. 162. 

For inward light alas 

Puts forth no viſual beam. 


Ver. 42. And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear. 
The epithet unfo/ding is extremely happy, and phyſically 
appropriate. A line in Sandys Chriſt's Paſſion, Act iii. 
may be put into competition with the verſe n us in 


this reſpect: 
Shut up the winding entry of thine ear. 


Ver. 46. From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
Milton had before fanCtified Engliſh poetry with the 
paſſage from E/aiah and the Apocalypſe, in his Leila, 


ver. 181. 


And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 


Ver. 48. And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 
Aternumque daret matri ſub pectore volnus : 
Lucretius, ii. 638. and Cowley, David. i. 15. 
| | Whilſt 
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Whilſt Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. 


Ver. 58. Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 


King Henry IV. Part i. Scene 1. 

thoſe oppoſed eyes. 8. | 
where I can perceive no occaſion of apology for the 
writer. What is more common in poetry, than a ſubſti- 
tution of a part of a man for the man himſelf? See to 
this purpoſe my note on Soph. Trachin. 528. and here- 
after on Lucret. v. 24. 


ver. 60. The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more. 


Mr. Steevens aptly quotes Virgil, En. vi. 
re ciere viros: 


With breathing bra/s to kindle fierce alarms. Dryden. 


Ver. 66. And the ſame hand, that ſow'd, ſhall reap the 
field. 


90 Callimachus, Hymn. Cer. fin. 
Deb nat e, iy, ö ao., xew@ auary : 
And foſter peace; that he, who ſow'd, may reap. 


Ver. 84. This verſe was originally written thus : 

And with their forky tongue and pointle/5 ſting ſhall play: 
an error ſtill continuing in his mind from the vulgar re- 
preſentations of theſe creatures with /ings in their tazls. 
The alteration was made, therefore, to baniſh a ſuperfluity 
of expreſſion, 


Ver. 94. And heap'd with 3 of Sabæan ſprings. 


Dryden, in his Aureng-Zebe: 
What ſweets ſoe' er Saber ſprings diſcloſe, 
Our Indian jaſmine, or the Syrian roſe. 8. 
So above, ver. 24. 
Wich all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring. 
| C 3 w—Nabathzi 
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— - Nabathzi munera veris, 
as „Dr. Jobnſon properly tranſlates. 
Ver. 97. See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay. 


Of this verſe, I preſume, Mr. Maſon was not unmindful 
in the epitaph on his wife : 
Heaven holds its everlaſting portals high : | 
with the improvement of a more dignified epithet from 
Pſalm, xxiv. 7. 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlaſting doors: 
And the king of glory will come in, 


Ver. 98. And break upon thee in a flood of day, 


A magnificent verſe z but ſuſceptible of improvement, 
perhaps, by the ſubſtitution of a more forcible expreſhon ; ; 

And bur/t upon thee in a flood of day. 

Compare Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 630. 
Waller, to the king: | 

With ſuch a flood of light invade our eyes. 
Pope's Miſcellanies, p. 104. from Broome : 

The fiery courſers and the coach diſplay 

A ſtream of glory and a flood of day. 

As in the Eloiſa: 

From op'ning ſkies may freams of glory ſhine, 
Dryden's State of Innocence, Act iv. Scene 1. 

Their glory ſhoots upon my aching fight ; 

Thou ſtronger may'ſt endure the flood of light. 
From which paſſage the reader will recollect oy to 
have plucked a flower for his bard : 

Viſions of glory / ſpare my aching ſight. 

The Vidtim, a tragedy by C. Jobnſon, one of Pope's 
Dunces : it was acted in 1714. 
Or her pale beams are loſt in floods of day. 


This 
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This paſſage was furniſhed by Mr. Stevens, who was 
not unmindful of that from Dryden alſo. 
Our poet in his Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 212. nearly re- 
peats the verſe before us: 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 


Ver. 99. No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn. 


There is a general reſemblance in theſe charming lines to 
the beginning of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and Sandys* ex- 
cellent tranſlation there: 

Nullus adhuc mundo præbebat lumina Titan, 

Nec nova creſcendo reparabat cornua Phœbe. 
No Titan yet the world with light adornes, 

Nor waxing Phcebe fd her wained hor nes. 
Our poet's attachment to Tg from early intimacy is 
well known. | 


Ver, 101. But, loſt, diſſolv'd, in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
O'erflow thy courts, 


The conſtruction is: © But one tide of glory ſhall over- 
&« flow thy courts, the ſun and moon being diffolved and 
*loſt in thy rays.” In the ſame language Dryden, Religio 
Laici: 

So pale grows Reaſon at Religion's ſight; 

So dies, and ſo difſelves in ſupernat'ral /ight. 
This exquiſitely beautiful and ſublime metaphor I have 
attempted to illuſtrate above at ver. 98. and I ſhall touch 
further upon it at a moſt enchanting paſſage in Dunciad, 
11.11, The reader, who delights in theſe claſſic flowers, 
will find more to regale his ſenſes in my notes on Lu- 
cretius, ii. 147. v. 282. which I hope to preſent to the 
public ſpeedily. 


C4. Ver. 104. 
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Ver. 104. The reference of our poet above to the diurnal 
office of the ſun rendered his change, of Dryden's eternal 
year into eternal day, exceedingly proper and judicious. | 


Ver. 106. Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away. 


So Nahum, i. 5. © The mountains quake at him, and the 
hills melt.” 0 


* 


WINDSOR FOREST. 
AN anonymous author, in Tonſon's Miſcellanies, ele- 
gantly compliments our author, in alluſion to this poem: 
When Pope's harmonious Muſe with pleaſure roves 
Amidſt the plains, the murm'ring ſtreams, and groves, 
Attentive Echo, pleas'd to hear his ſongs, 
Thro? the glad ſhade each warbling note prolongs, 


Ver. 1. Thy foreſt, Windſor, and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's and the Muſe's ſeats, 
; Invite my lays. | 
Thus Hopkins, in his Hiſtory of Love, publiſhed in the 
ſame year at leaſt, if not earlier, than the poem before us: 
Ye woods and wilds, ſerene and bleſt retreats, 
At once the lovers and the Muſes ſeats, 
To you I fly. 


Ver. 5. — ——— your aid, O! Muſes, bring: 
What Muſe for Grenville can refuſe to ſing ? 
modelled from Dryden's verſion of Virgil's tenth eclogue: : 
Thy ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring 
To crown my labour : *tis. the laſt I /ing : 
and from Ogiily, at the ſame place: 
And who for Gallus will refu/e.to write? 


Milton 
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Milton had preceded him in this imitation, len. 


ver. 10. 
Who would not ſing for Lycidas? 


Ver. 7. The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now fo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong: 
Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 


Evidently an adumbration of the introductory lines to 
Waller's poem on St. James' Park: 
Of the firſt Paradiſe there's nothing found; 
Plants, ſet by Heav'n, are vaniſh'd, and the ground: 
Yet the deſcription laſts. Who knows the fate 
Of lines that ſhall this Paradiſe relate? W. 


Ver. 9. — were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame. 


The word inſpir'd ſeems to break the continuity of the 
figure. I ſhould prefer : 
— were my boſom warm d with equal flame. 


Ver. 13. Not chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd. 


Addiſon, in his Cato: 
Or where the regular confuſion . 8. 

This is from Waller, on the lady paſſing through a croud: 
As in old chaos, heaven with earth confus'd, | 
And ſtars with rocks together cruſb'd and bruis'd. 


Ver. 17. Here waving groves a n ſcene diſplay. 


Titus Andronicus: 


And made a chequer'd ſhadow on the ground. 
Milton's Allegro : 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the cheguer'd /hade. 8. 


Ver, 27. | crown'd with tufted trees, | 
6 Milton's 


1 
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Milton's Allegro, ver. 78. 

Boſom'd high in tufted trees. 

Ver. 30. The weeping amber: 


ſee note on Paſtoral, i. 62. 


Ver. 38. Here bluſhing Flora * thi enamel'd | 


ground. 


So Milton, Par. Loſt, iv. 149. applies the word to natural 


objects: 
Bloſſoms and fruits at once, of golden hue, 
Appear'd, with gay enamel'd colours mix'd : 
a paſſage not improbably indebted to Waller, Cnr 
Iſlands, canto 1. 
Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live : 
At once they promiſe, what at once they give: 
as both had in view the gardens of Alcinous. 


Ver. 45. To favage beaſts and ſavage laws a'prey, 
And kings more furious and ſevere than they. 
This is an imitation of Waller, on the Death of Li, 


Rich: 
Prove all a defart! and none there make ſtay 


But /avage beaſts, or men as wild as they. 
Ver. 48. The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods, 


Young's Buſiris: 
Like death, a ſolitary king I'll reign, 
Over ſilent ſubjects and a deſert plain. S. 


Ver, 55. The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 
And famiſh'd dies amidſt his ripen'd fields, 


This paſſage is not unlike 4ddi/on's deſcription of the 


fertility and oppreſſions of Italy: particularly the fol- 


lowing : 
Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines; 


Starves 
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Starves, in the midſt of Nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 
Letter from Italy to Lord Hallifax. W. 


Ver. 68. The hollow winds through naked temples roar. 


Fenton, in his Mariamne, Act ii. Scene 5. 
Theſe roofs ſhall only ſound 
With mournful accents, ſad as murm'ring winds, 
Which through the clefts of ruin'd cloiſters roar. 
And our poet again, as Mr. Stervens obſerves, in his 
Satires : 
Invite the winds through long arcades to roar. 


Ver. 72. And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires. 


So in the Hiſtory of Loretto, lib. ii. ch. 7. p. 147.— 
« Four of them, being driven out one after another, 
« filled the ſacred houſe with great roring.” 8. 
This entire paſſage is beautifully pictureſque, and con- 
ceived in genuine ſublimity. What a contraſt between 
theſe notes, 
And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires— 
and thoſe divine harmonies, which had A. reſounded 
through the dome]! 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-yoic'd quire below, 

In ſervice high, and anthems clear : 
ideas undoubtedly inſtilled, as, I think, Pecz obſerves, 
into Milton's mind from the muſic in that magnificent 
Cathedral of Old St. Paul's: where he probably often 
uſed to walk, when a ſchool-boy. And it is extremely 
probable, alſo, that ts the impreſſions of King's College 
Chapel, the moſt calculated of all places for ſuch an effeQ, 
and the moſt correſpondent to the deſcription in views 
we are indebted for that wonderful effort of Gray's elegy: 
Where, 
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Where, through the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
With ſuch ſcenery and ſuch deſcription, RAPTURE her- 
ſelf might ſit entranced ; 
And angels lean from heaven to hear ! 


Ver. 82. At once the chaſer, and at once the prey. 


He has conſtructed in the ſame manner another verſe 
from the beautiful model of Denham, at Iliad xi. 314. 
No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's fide, 
At once a virgin, and at once a bride. 


| | Ver. 90. And ſecret tranſport touch'd the conſcious ſwain. 


So in his Iliad, viii. 696. 
The conſcious ſwain, rejoicing at the On : 
in which fine paſſage, the verſe— 
And tip with filver ev'ry mountain's head, 
is indebted to Cra/haw, p. I7. 
As ever filver tipt the fide of ſhady mountain. S. 


Ver. 96. Wind the /irill horn. mY 
Gray, in his Elegy: | 

The cock's Hrill clarion, or the echoing Hern: 
where the poet might have in his memory Spenſer, 
Faery Queene, i. 2. I, 

And cheerful chanticlere with his note ſprill. 


Ver. 101. But, when the tainted gales the game betray. 


Again in the ſame ſtrain, moſt beautifully, Eſſay on | 
i, 214. 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted green : 
| as Young, Satire i. 262. 
| And Ringwood opens on the tainted ground. 


Ver, 102, Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates the prey. 
Dryden: 
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Dryden : 


-like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Diſſembling fleep, and watchful to tetray, 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. W 
Ver. 108. Near and more near the cloſing lines inveſt. 
— — — — cit 
Jam propior propiorque, caſſes. Ital. Pott. S. 
Ver. 111, ——— the whirring pheaſant. 

So in Pericles, prince of Tyre: 
— a ſtorm, . 
Wiriig'm me from my friends. S. K 


Ver. 118, © His painted wings; as Vi irgil, Geo. iii. 243. 
Pidtæque volucres; and Dryden, in the Flower and Leaf: 
The painted birds, companions of the ſpring. 8. 


Ver. 127. Where doves in flocks the leafleſs trees o'er- 
The doves, alighting on. the trees, ſupply the place of 
leaves, and thus overſhade. So, in Hughes's Siege of 
Damaſcus, Caled fays, that the vultures en evening 
comes ſhall 
Shadow this valley with a living cloud. 8. 
But by ſettling on the ground, 1 apprehend, and not by 
perching in the trees, and furniſhing them with a ſhade. 


Ver. 140. And eyes the dancing cork: 
Hall's Satires : | 

And watch a ſinking cork upon the ſhore. 5. 

Ver. 144. The yellow carp, in ſcales bedropt with gold. 
There is a moſt exquiſite beauty of this kind in Waller, 
in his “ Apology for having loved before :” 

To man, that was in th' ev'ning made, 


Stars gave the firſt delight; 
Admiring, 
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Admiring, in the gloomy ſhade, 
_ _ Thoſe little drops of light. 
But our poet dipt his urn in the fount of Milton, Par. 


Loſt, vii. 406. 


or, ſporting with quick glance, 

Show to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with gold. 
An admirable effort! to which Gray has acknowledged 
his obligation : 
Some ſhew their gaily-gilded train, 

Duick-glancing to the ſun. | 

This part of the poem much reſembles the Moſella of 
Auſonius, where, if I miſtake not, a very appoſite verſe 
in every reſpect, ver. 88. ſhould thus be written: 

Purpureisque Salar /tillatus tergora guttis. 
Compare Virg. Geo. iv. 99. where Lauderdale 1 
elegantly renders: 

And are bedropp'd with gold, all ſhining bright; 

And all their limbs are flaſh'd with ſtars of light. 


Ver. 173. This transformation of Lodona into a river 

is formed upon the fable of Arethuſa in Ovid: and a 
fimilar fable is related by Claudian, Rapt. Prof. iii. 251. 
And with the long oblivion of our * Mr. Steevens 
compares Virgil, Zn. vi. 

Securos latices et /anga oblivia potant: 
where Pitt's verſion is highly dignified and ſonorous: 

To yon dark ſtreams the gliding ghoſts repair, 

And quaff deep draughts of long oblivion there. 


Ver. 179. A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds. 


Imitated, perhaps, from Virgil, An. xi. 652. 
Aureus ex humero ſonat arcus, et arma Dianæ: 
Diana's arms upon her /houlder ſound. Dryden. 


Ver. 192 and 197. may be compared with Man- 
waring's verſion of the paſſage imitated in Ovid: 


Who 
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Who felt his breath pant on my braided hair, 
And heard his /ounding tread, and knew him to be near. 
Sandys renders thus: 
How-ere his ſounding fleps, and thick-drawn breath, 
That fann'd my haire, affrighted me to death: 
whom our bard manifeſtly conſulted. 


Ver. 206. For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 


Thomſon, in his Summer, has a parallel verſe of equa 
beauty: 

So, faint reſemblance ! on the marble tomb, 

The well-diſſembled mourner ſtooping ſtands, 

Far ever ſilent, and for ever ſad! 


Ver. 211. Oft, in her glaſs, the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The headlong mountains, and the downward 
ſkies. 

The deſcription is at once phyſically. correct and po- 
etically rich. Perhaps, Dryden, at Virg. Ecl. ii. 33. 
might aſſiſt him: 

Nor am I ſo deform'd; for late I ſtood 

Upon the margin of the briny flood : __ 

The winds were ſtill; and, if the g/a/s be true, 

With Daphnis I may vie, though judg'd by you. 
We are reminded alſo of a paſſage in Gray's Elegy: 

His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 

And pore open the brook that bubbles by. 


Ver. 212. The headlong mountains, and the downward 
ſkies : 


The wat'ry landſcape of the pendent woods. 
Eve, looking into the fountain, in Dryden's State of 
Innocence, Act ii. 
What's here ? another firmament below, | 
Spread wide, and other zrees that downward grow. S, 


From Paradiſe Loſt, iv. 459. 


— 
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— — T laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth ſtream, that to me ſeem'd another . 
So Addiſon, too, in his Cato: 

Reſlects each flow'r that on the border grows; 

And à new heav”n in its fair boſom ſhows. 
Parnell, in his Hermit: 

Down bend the banks, the !rees depending grow; 

And ties beneath with anſw'ring colours glow.. 


Ver. 214. Rather, perhaps : ; 
Inverted trees, that tremble in the floods. 


Ver. 223. This line is obſcure, and much more the 
expreſſion her flreams. Excepting that floods had re- 
cently occurred, the — ſtood better, I think, in the 
firſt impreſhon : 

Where tow'ring oaks their frriading honours rear, 
And future navies on thy banks appear. 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all his foods receives 
A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives. 
No ſeas ſo rich, ſo ful no'/{reams appear. 
So Milton : | 
Beneath the ſpreading favour of theſe pines : 
and Gray : 
Where'er the s thick branches Aretch 
A broader browner ſhade. 


Ver. 227. The original readings were beyond all 
competition preferable, both in ſtrength and beauty: 
Not fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, 
While hre“ the ſkies his /4ining current ſtrays. 
The fabuleſus Hydaſpes of Horace, 


Ver. 231. It may be doubted how far our | poet's 
corrections have improved theſe verſes alſo. They ſtood 


thus in the Miſcellanies, and the firſt edition: 
| | Nor 
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Nor all his ſtars a brighter luſtre ſhow, - 
Than the fair nymphs that gild thy ſhare below. . 
Here Jove himſelf, ſubdu'd by beauty ſtill, 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 
The fix following lines are much beneath the general 
excellence of Pope. 


Ver. 244. And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs. | 


This is a moſt happy ſpecimen of true poetry, but derived 
probably from the concluſion of Dryden's State of Inno- 
cence: 

Fare wel, you Flow'rs / whoſe buds, with early care, 

I watch'd, and to the cheerful ſun did rear. 

Who now ſhall bind your ſtems? or, when you fall, 
With fountain ſtreams your / inting ſouls recall? 

A moſt ingenious variation from his great original, whom 
every reader will delight to ſee contraſted here, Par. Loſt, 
xi. 273. | | 
O flowers, 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early viſitation, and my laſt 
At even; which I bred up with tender hand, 
From the firſt opening bud, and gave ye names; 
Who now ſhall rear ye to the ſun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambroſial ſount? 
a paſſage never exceeded in tenderneſs and grace. 


Ver. 247. Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore. 


Gray has inveſted this thought with new dignity of his 
own : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the ſpoils of Time, did ne'er unroll. 
Ver. 260. Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 
11 D A noble 
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A noble verſe | nor is Collins leſs delicious on this ſubject : 
With him, ſweet bard! may Fancy die, 
And Joy deſert the blooming year. 


Ver. 289. To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear. 


Philips : 
And paint thoſe honours thou art ſure to wear. 8. 


Ver. 303. With Edward's acts adorn the ſhining page: 


alluding to the illuminated manuſcripts of our fathers; 
as again more obviouſly in his Moral Eſſays: 
To Cato Virgil paid one honeſt line: 
Oh ! may my country's friends illumine mine: 
to which Mr. Maſon has confeſſed his obligation: 
When St. John's name illumines Glory's page. 


Ver. 310. And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. 


Pope had in his head this couplet of Hallifax - 

The wounded arm would furniſh all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. 

See Dunciad, 1i. 155. and the note. W. 


Ver. 311. And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 


A very appropriate ſpecification, as emblems of religious 

ſanctity in a ſtate of triumph. „“ After this, I beheld, 

and lo! a great multitude—before the throne and 

“ before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 

& in their hands:” Revelations, vii. 9. And our poet, 

with characteriſtic beauty, in his epiſtle to Addiſon : 
Beneath her palm here ſad Fudæa weeps. 


Ver 316. From old Belerium to the northern main. 


Cape Cornwall is called by geographers Promontorium 
Bolericum, but by Diodorus Siculus, v. 21. Belerium. 
The ſame place is intended in — s Lycidas, ver. 160. 
Sleep'ſt 
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_ Sleep'ſt by the fable of Bellerus old: 
as Mr. Steevens alfo obſerved. 


Ver. 317. The grave unites, 


An awful truth, and a ſolemn leſſon againſt every feeling 
of animoſity and reſentment. Propertius touches on this 
topic with equal beauty, and in fimilar ſtrains, iii. 3. 35. 

Haud ullas portabis opes Acherontis ad undas : 

Nudus ab inferna, ſtulte, vehere rate. 

Victor cum victis pariter miſcebitur Indis; 

Conſule cum Mario, capte Jugurtha, fedes. 

Thou, ſtripp'd of wealth, to Death's dark realm ſhalt go; 
A naked pilgrim through the vale below! _ 

Victors and vanquiſh'd croſs the Stygian tide : 

Jugurtha fits with Marius at his fide. 


Ver. 318. Oppreſt. The proper ſorms of this, and all 
verbs with ſimilar termination, I conceive to be, in the 
preſent tenſe, oppreſs; in the paſt, oppret; and in the 
participle, oppreſſed. Our poet, therefore, is irregular in 
this place, but accurate in the Rape of the Lock, iv. 1. 

But anxious cares the penſive nymph oppre/, 


Ver. 319. Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known. 


He ſeems to have had in memory here Dr. Chetwood's 
verſes to Ro/common on his Eſſay: 

Make warlike James's peaceful virtues known, 

The ſecond hope and genius of the throne. 


Ver. 320, Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the ſtone. 


Clarendon relates at ſome length, that, after the Reſtora- 
tion, ſearch was made to diſcover the ſpot in the chapel of 
Windſor Caſtle, where the royal corpſe had been inter- 
red; but that all inquiry proved fruitleſs. See the con- 
tinuation of the life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. 


p- 191. &vo. W. 


DS. Ver. 333 


- 
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Ver. 322. Heav'ns! what new wounds! and how her old 
| have bled! 
Denham's verſion of Virg. Æn. ii. the beginning: 
Madam, when you command us to review 
Our fate, you make our old wounds bleed anew. 


Ver. 324. Her ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fire. 
80 Virgil, En. iv. 671. 

— — — flammæque furentes 
Culmina perque hominum volvuntur perque deorum. S. 
The rolling ruin, with their lov'd abodes, 


Involv'd the blazing temples of their gods. 
| Dryden's verſion. 


Ver. 329. In that bleſt moment from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanc'd his reverend head. 


An admirable paſſage of Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, ſtanza 
232 ſupplied, I preſume, it's aſſiſtance here : 
Old father Thames rais'd up his rerꝰrend head, 
But fear'd the fate of Simois would return: 
Deep in his ze he ſought his ſedgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. 
And again, at the concluſion of his Threnodia Auguſtalis : 
Whilſt, ſtarting from His oy bed, 5 
Th' aſſerted Ocean rears his rev rend head. 
And compare with this couplet the Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
ver. 700. | 


Ver. 331, His treſſes dropt with dews, and oor the ſtream 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam. 


I follow the correct orthography of the Miſcellanies: the 

later editions viciouſly give dropp'd. In the ſame manner, 

Virgil has given golden horns to the Po, Geo. iv. 371. 
Et gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu ; 


en Eridanus. ; 
| Two 
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Two golden horns on his large front he wears. Dryden. 
And on the ſubje& of theſe horns aſſigned to rivers by 
the ancients, the learned reader may conſult my note on 
the Trachiniz of Sophocles, ver. 518. Spenſer has a fine 
paſſage like this before us, Faery Queene, iv. 11. 25. 

But Thame was ftronger, and of better ſtay, 
Yet ſeem'd full aged by his outward fight, 
With head all hoary, and his beard all gray, 

Dewed with filver drops that trickled downe alway. 
But our poet ſeems to have imitated the firſt verſes of a 
parallel repreſentation in Claudian, de VI. Conf. Honor. 
yer. 160. wrought with the cuſtomary tichneſs of that 
author. The entire paſſage is well worthy of perufal; - 
replete with ornament ; and that ornament appropriate 
and original: to which I refer the reader. He is ſpeaking 
of the Po: | 

—— Ille caput placidis ſublime fluentis 

Extulit ; et, totis lucem ſpargentia ripis, 

Aurea roranti micuerunt cornua vultu. #1 

He ſpake : the Flood rears up his towering head 

O'er the ſmooth ſurface of his ſwelling bed. 

His horned front, through ſtreams of gliſtening dew, 

Round the wide banks a golden radiance threw. 
The reader will be pleaſed alſo with ſome lines of 
Milton's Lycidas, ver. 105. 

Next Camus, reverend ſire, went footing ſlow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet ſedge, 
_ Inwrought with figures dim. 
Where that truly claſſical phraſe, footing flow, will be 
properly illuſtrated by a verſe from Lucret:us, v. 272. 

— — inde ſuper terras fluit agmine dulci, 

Qua via ſecta ſem?! liguido pede detulit undas: 
where my note will furniſh a copious illuſtration of this 

D 3 circumſtance 
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circumſtance from other poets. The figures dim, which 
ſo much divides the commentators, muſt be interpreted, 
beyond doubt, by the ſtate of MOURNING, in which the 
river then was, characteriſed by /qualid gloomineſs : to 
which circumſtance alſo the no leſs puzzling accompany- 
ment of the hairy mantle mult be referred, in alluſion to a 
garb of ſackcloth. And the phraſe golden gleam, as Mr. 
Steevens obſerves, Gray has borrowed: 

'Thro? richeſt purple to the view 

i Betray'd a golden gleam : 

where the language is peculiarly happy. Our poet, in his 
Temple of Fame, ver. 253. 

And lucid amber caſts a golden gleam. 


Ver. 340. The reader will be gratified by the ſame 
ſubject in the hands of Spenſer, F. Q. iv. 11. 29. | 
And round about him many a pretty page 
Attended, duely ready to obey ; 
All little rivers, which owe vaſſallage 
To him, as to their lord, and tribute pay—: 
The chaulky Kenet, and the Thetis gray, 
The moriſh Cole, and the ſoft flyding Breare, 
The wanton Lee, that oft doth looſe his way, 
And the ſtill Darent, in whoſe waters cleare 
Ten thouſand fiſhes play, and decke his pleaſant ſtreame. 


Ver. 347. And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood. 


Drayton, in his Poly-Olbion, ſong 17. s 
Mole digs herſelf a path, by working day and night; 
According to her name, to ſhew herſelf aright. 
And Million, whom our poet follows: 
Or /ullen Mole, that runneth underneath. 


Ver. 354. And the huſh'd waves elide ſoftly to the ſhore. 


Did. n, in his Annus Mirabilis, ſtanza 98. | 
5 ol And 
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And weary waves, withdrawing from the fight, , _ 
Lie lulF'd and panting on the ſilent ſhore. oy 
Our poet in his Iliad, xiv. 280. 2 
And his huſh'd waves lie ſilent on the main. 
And Dryden, in ſome other place, ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Steevens : K 
the waves more faintly roar, 
And roll themſelves aſleep upon the ſhore. 


Ver. 3 59. From heav'n itſelf though ſev? n-fold Nilus 


flows, 


And harveſts on a faded realms beſtows. 


An undoubted imitation, I think, of Dr. ee verſes 
on Selden : 

As when old Nilus, who with bounteous flowes 

Waters an hundred nations as he goes, | 

Scattering rich harveſts, keeps his ſacred head 

Amid} the clouds (till undiſcovered. 
Homer denominates the Nile rorau@ Gimerns, a river 
that falls from- Jupiter, or Heaven: emphatically ; as 
owing it's great increaſe, and conſequent celebrity, to the 
rains or ſnows of Ethiopia. Compare Barthius on 
Statius, fily. ii. 7. 33. And our countryman calls it /even- 
fold, as Ovid before him ſeptemfluus, and Catullus ſtill 
earlier /eptemgeminus, from the ſeven mouths by which it's 
waters are diſcharged into the Mediterranean ſea. | 


Ver. 366. This fine panegyric on peace, in oppoſition 
to the horrors and devaſtations of war, was in part 
occaſioned, I preſume, by our author's politics; by his 
hoſtility to the name of Marlborough, and an uneaſineſs at 
the glory of his victories. 


Ver. 371. The ſhady empire tall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace. 


D 4 | And 
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And certainly ſufficient ferocity is diſplayed even in theſe 
amuſements, without bathing in the blood of fellow- 
creatures. Cowley, eſſay 4. 

And all his malice, all his craft, is ſhewn 

In innocent wars, on beaſts and birds alone. 
Where his reverend commentator thus remarks, in a moſt 
amiable ſpirit, that does honour to his ſenſibility, and 
endears him to the reader: Innocent, he means, in 
“ compariſon with wars on his own kind.” We have 
only to regret, that the poets ſhould not have made 
the qualification, dictated by Humanity, for themſelves. 
Cicero, in ſome part of his works, with a ſelf-applauſe 
becoming his virtues and the occaſion, thus glories in his 
abſtinence from ſuch recreations, when the calamities of 
thoſe diſaſtrous times had driven him into ſolitude : 


' Neque otio me ignavo dedidi, nec rurſum indignis ho- 


mine docto voluptatibus: © I neither ſurrendered myſelf 
& to inactivity and indolence; nor, on the other hand, to 
« pleaſures unbecoming a man of letters.” 


Ver. 375. Behold ! th' aſcending villas on my fide. 


As Drayten, in his Poly-Olbion, ſong 17. 


From where brave Windſor ſtood, on tiptoe to behold 

The fair and goodly Thames, ſo far as ere he could, 

With kingly houſes crown'd, of more than earthly pride, 

Upon his either banks, as he along doth glide. 

Ver. 379. J ſee, I ſee, where two fair cities bend 

Their ample bow, a new Whitehall aſcend. 

This ſeems imitated from Hopkins” Court-Proſpect in 
Dryden's Miſcellanies, ii. p. 385. 

As far as fair Augu/ta's buildings reach, 

Bent, like a bow, along a peaceful beach. 
4 Ver. 384. 
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Ver. 384. Once more,” as in the renowned reign of 
Elizabeth : with a particular alluſion to the United States, 
ſoliciting the alliance of Elizabeth. in their ſtruggles to 
maintain their liberties againſt Philip. W. 


Ver. 389. Tempt icy ſeas, 
Dryden Iliad: 2 
— What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the wat' ry plains ? 
with leſs propriety on that occaſion, than our poet; whe 
thus otherwiſe expreſſes the notion in his St. Cecilia: 
So, when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas. 


Ver. 391. Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new: ftars; and borne by ſpicy gales. 
Exalt is but an inefficient and proſaic word for a paſſage 
of ſuch elegance and grandeur : even expand were pre- 
ferable. The /picy gales are ſuch as Milton ſpeaks of in 
that ſublime deſcription, Par. Loſt, iv, 161. 
off at fea north-eaſt winds blow 
| Sabean odours from the ſpicy ſhore 

Of Araby the bleſt: 
a deſcription which, probably, owes part of i s beauty to 
ſome very excellent verſes in Maller's Night- Piece: 

So we th* Arabian coaſt do know 

At diſtance, when the ſpices blow; 

By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 

Though neither day nor ſtars appear. 
Compare my note at Gray's Ode on Spring, ver. 8. 


Ver. 393. © The balm ſhall bleed: that i is, from the 
wound inflicted on the bark to draw off the juices of the 
tree. 


- 


Ver. 397. The time ſhall come, when, free as ſeas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind. 
6 This 
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This was ſuggeſted by a ſmooth couplet of Denham's on 
the ſame ſubject, in his Cooper's Hill : 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks conſin'd, 
But free and common, as the ſca or wind. 
Ver. 400, And ſeas but join the nations they divide, 
This reſembles aller, in his panegyric on Cromwel! : 
While by your valour, and your bounteous mind, 
Nations, divided by the ſea, are join'd. 
Our poet's verſe appears in a very unadorned ame | in the 
Miſcellanies : 


And Oceans join whom they did firſt divide : 
with the addition of a conceit, not wholly avoided in the 


firſt edition : 
And ſeas but join the regions they divide: 
in the preſent form, I think, ſo ſoftened by but and the 


ſubſtitution of the people for the countries, as to lic beyond 
exception. 


} Sei 


Ver. 405. And naked youths, 
Better in the firſt edition: 72 naked 1 Hp N in 
the Miſcellanies better ſtill, as to the firſt word: Mile 
naked youth.“ 


Ver. 410. Reap their own fruits: 


as in thoſe happy times of renovated man, — in his 


Meſſiah, ver. 66. 
And the fame hand, that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field : : 


where the reader may compare my remarks. 


Ver. 431: Ev'n J more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days. 
Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe. 


Theſe verſes ſcarcely riſe to mediocrity, and ſeem mo- 
delled from Dryden's verſion of the paſſage imitated : 
While Lat Naples pa/s my peaceful days, 


- AﬀeQing ſtudics of leſs noiſy. praiſe. 
| ODE 


ODE ON Sr. CECILIA'S DAY. 


VER. 4. And ſweep the ſounding lyre. 


Milton's Lycidas, ver. 17. 
Begin, and ſomewhat loudly /weep the ſtring. 


Ver. 5. See my note on our poet's Odyfley, x. 471. 


Ver. 7. Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echoes rebound. 


Dryden's tranſlation of Lucretius, book ii. 
If well-tun'd harps, nor the more pleaſing ſound 
Of voices, from the vaulted roofs rebound. 


Ver. 11. The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 


Milton, in his Hymn on the Nativity, ver. 130. 
And let the baſe of heav*n's deep organ blow. 


Ver. 17. In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats. 


Comus, ver. 249. with peculiar elegance: 
How ſweetly did they fote upon the wings 
Of ſilence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall ſmoothing the raven down 
Of darkneſs till it ſmil'd : 
as our poet juſt below: 
In a dying, dying fall. 
And our poet's verſes are nearly repeated by himſelf in 
his Temple of Fame, ver. 372. 
She ſaid : in air the trembling muſic floats, 


And cn the winds triumphant ſwell the notes. 2 
22 Ver. 19. 
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Ver. 19. The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away 


In a dying, dying fall. © 
Dryden's Flower and Leaf: 
It ſeem'd the muſic melted in the throat. 
Twelfth Night : 
That ftrain again: —it bad a gung fall. 
Dryden's Virgin Martyr : 
And muſick dying in remoter founds. 

The paſſage from | Shak/peare was: 16 out. alſo by 
Mr. White. © | 3 : 
Ver. 29. Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 

Dryden's Threnodia Auguſtalis, ſtanza x. 
For all the healing ba/m thy merry Pour u 
Into the nation's bleeding wound: : 


Ver. 30. This concluſion of the ſtanza ſtood originally 
as follows: 10% 1 
At muſick, Melancholy lifts her "YM 
Dull Morpheus rowzes from his bed; 
Sloath from its lethargy awakes, 
Aid liſt'ning Envy drops her fnakes: 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage; 
Ev n giddy factions hear away their rage. 
Ver. 46. And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade. 
Dryden, En. vi. 404. 
The chief unſbeath'd his ſhining ſleel. 
through all th' infernal bounds, - 
Which flaming e ſurrounds. 


Dryden, En. vi. 200. 
— * infernal bounds 


— with his ſable waves ſurrounds: 


* 


Ver. 49. 
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and ver. 741. of the ſame book: 
With trehle walls, which Phlegeton ſurrounds 
Whoſe fiery food the burning empire bounds. 


Ver. 51, Love, ſtrong as death, 


Sandys : 
For death is not more en than love. 8. 
And the paſſage ſtood in the firſt impreſſion thus: 
Sad Orpheus fought his conſort loſt; | 
Th' inexorable gates were barr'd, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
Around the dreary coaſt, 
But dreadful gleams. 


Ver. 69. The Furies fink upon their iron beds. 
Dryden, Virg. En. vi. 392. 

The Furies iron beds. 

Ver. 82, Oh! take the huſband, or return the wife. 
William Alexander in his tragedy of Crœſus: 


Fierce tyrant Death ! that in thy wrath didſt take 

One half of me, and left a half behind, 

Take this to thee, or give me other back; 
Be altogether cruel, or all kind. 


Ver. 96, No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Dryden's tranſlation of Dido to Æneas: This 

Who know no crime, but too much love of thee: | 
and afterwards in the ſame epiſtle: "RY, 

Some pity let a ſuppliant princeſs move, 

Whoſe only fault was an exceſs of love. 


Ver, 130. And angels lean from heav'n to hear. 


He ſeems to have had i in view the concluſion of Mi hon's 


Comus; 7 
Mortats, 


— ———— — 
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Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue : ſhe alone is free : . 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the ſphery chime : 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heav'n itſelf would ſloop to hear, 
The ſphery chime is the muſical ſpheres upon the Pythago- 
rean notion. Biſhop Hurd objects to the propriety of 


the expreſſion ; but on what grounds I cannot diſcover. 
Mr. Steevens has pointed out a very appoſite paſſage 


from Dryden alfo, Palamon and Arcite, Book iii. 
The Gods came downwards to behold the wars, 
Sharp*ning their ſights, and leaning from their ſtars. 


FIRST CHORUS TO THE TRAGEDY 
OF BRUTUS. 


VER. 2. Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir'd, 

And Epicurus lay inſpir d. 5 
This is an imitation of ſome verſes by J. A. of King's 
College, Cambridge, to Creech on his Lucretius : 

I thought indeed, before I heard your fame, 
No laurels grew but on the banks of Cam; 
Where Chaucer was by ſacred fury fir'd, 
And everlaſting Cowley lay in/pir'd; 
Where Milton firſt his wond'rous vi/ion ſaw, 
And Marvel taught the painter how to draw. 
For the ſecond verſe Pope originally gave, 
And podlike Zeno lay inſpir'd. 
8 Ver. 25. 
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Ver. 25. Ye Gods! what juſtice rules the ball? 


So in his Elegy : 
Thus, if eternal Juſtice rules the ball. 


SECOND CHORUS. 


VER. 21. appeared thus in the firſt edition : 
But Hymen's flames, lite ſtars, unite : 
and ver. 38. Falſe oaths, falſe tears. — 


Ver. 34. What home-felt raptures move. 


Milton's Comus : 
But ſuch a ſacred and homefelt delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 
I never heard till now. 8. 
Agreably to the well known ſentence of Lord Bacon, 


„Things that come home to men's buſineſs and boſoms.” 
There are ſeveral inaccuracies in this chorus; as ver. 5. 
/oft immediately after /often ; and ver. 27. joys as ſoon 
upon y. 5 


ODE ' ON SOLITUDE. 


PARTRT CC 


VER. 1. Happy the man, whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


So Crwley's verſion of Claudian's poem: 
Happy the man, who his whole time doth bound 
_ Within ch' incloſure of his little ground. 


THE 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS 
833 


VER. 5. Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife; 
And let me languiſh into life. 
Virgil, En. iv. 695. 
Quæ luctantem animam nexosque reſolveret artus. 
Where Denham renders looſely: 
Nature and Death continue long their rays 
Ogilly is good: | 


—— ſent Iris from the pole, 
To looſe life's bonds, and free her ſtruggling foul: * 
Lauderdale excellent: 
To free her body from the bonds of life, 
And eaſe her anxious ſoul's convulſive ſtrife: 
whom Dryden has improved: | 
Sent Iris down, to free her from the ſtrife 
Of labouring Nature, and diſſolve her life. 
To theſe add Bowles, Dryden's Malocllanics, 1 ii. 232 in 
a tranſlation from Catullus : 
Ev'n fainting Nature ſcarce maintains the ſtrife 
Betwixt prevailing death and yielding life, 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


— ̃— 


VER. 15. Let ſuch teach others, who themſelyes excel; 
And cenſure freely, who have written well. 


This is more ingenious and lively, than reaſonable and 
correct. Such ſevere reſtriction would filence criticiſm - 


altogether, 
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altogether. How many have taſte and learning qualified 
for this office, who are by no means equal to original 
productions comparable in any degree to thoſe, which 
they are able to illuſtrate and criticiſe with elegance and. 
propriety ? To this purpoſe I ſhall quote a lively paſſage 
from Boſwells Life of Johnſon, vol. i. p. 373- 8v0» 

D.“ We have hardly a right to abuſe this tragedy 
« for, bad as it is, how vain ſhould either of us be to 
« write one not near ſo good!“ 

J.“ Why fo, Sir? this is not juſt reaſoning. You 
« may abuſe a tragedy, though you cannot write one. 
« You may ſcold a carpenter, who has made you a table, 
« though you cannot make a table. It is not your trade 
© to make tables.” 


Ver. 30. This couplet ran thus in the firſt edition, 
with leſs neatneſs, preciſion, and perſpicuity : 

"Thoſe hate as rivals all that write; and others 

But envy wits as eunuchs envy lovers. 

The inaccuracy of the rhymes excited him to alteration, 
which incurred a freſh inconvenience; that of ſimilar 
rhymes to thoſe much too near, in the next couplet but 
one below. | * 


Ver. 68. Firſt, follow Nature. 


Dryden, in his Art of Poetry, on the Epic: 
To ſtudy Nature be your only care. 


Ver. 70. Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light. 
This noble couplet may poſſibly be indebted to Rof+ 
commons Eſſay: | 
Truth „fill is one: Truth is divinely bright ; 
No cloudy doubts obſcure her native light. 


And a little before: 
| A pure, 
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A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame: 


And bright as heav'n, from whence the bleſſing came. 


Ver. 74. This couplet is poliſhed to great perfection 
from the rudeneſs of the firſt effort: | 
That art is beſt, which moſt reſembles her; 
Which ſtill preſides, yet never does appear. 


Ver. 76. He firſt gave “ the /prightly ſoul ;” then 
« the ſecret ſoul,” which rendered uſeleſs ver. 79. quoted 
below. Still, perhaps, the two clauſes of ver. 77. 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole; 
are neither ſufficiently diſtin, nor correſpondent to the 
preſent epithet informing. Thus? 
In ſome fair body thus the /prightly ſoul 
Informs, invigorates, and feeds the whole. 


Ver. 79. Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. 


The paſſage from Ovid is thus prettily rendered by Addiſou: 
The cauſe is ſecret, but th' effect is known: 
and thus expreſſed by Cowley, David. ii. 2 5. 
The manner how lies hid, th' effect we ſee. 


Ver. 85. Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed, 


B. Jonſon's Epigram to the Earl of Newcaftle : 
When firſt, my lord, I ſaw you back your . 
Provoke his mettle, and command his force : 

and Maller in his Panegyric, nearly in the ſame words: 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 


Ver. 90, He wrote originally : 

Nature, like monarchy : 
which he judiciouſly changed for /iberty ; becauſe to a 
limited monarch laws are preſcribed by others, and not 
impoſed on it/clf. 


Ver. 96. 


Diikogn 
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Ver. 96. Held from afar, aloft, th“ immortal prize, 
And urg'd the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe. 

The writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews has an ini- 
mitably fine paſſage of this kind in chap. xii. ver. 1—3. 
on which I have deſcanted at large in my Silva Critics, 
tom. v. pp- 150, 151. And our poet follows Dryden 
at the end of his Art of Poetry: 

And afar off hold up the glorious prize. 


Ver. 98. It ſtood originally: 

From great examples uſeful rules were given : 
which, as it breaks in ſome meaſure the continuity of the 
conſtruction was well ſupplanted, I think, by the preſent 
reading. 


Ver. 100. This entire paſſage ſeems to be conſtructed 
on ſome remarks of Dryden, in his Dedication to Ovid: 
c Formerly the critics were quite another ſpecies of men. 
“ They were defenders of poets, and commentators on 
ce their works; to illuſtrate obſcure beauties, to place 
te ſome paſſages in a better light, to redeem others from 
« malicious interpretations; to help out an author's 
© modeſty, who is not oſtentatious of his wit; and, in 
cc ſhort, to ſhield him from the ill- nature of thoſe fellows, 


c who were then called Zoili and Memi, and now take | 


© upon themſelves the venerable name of Cenfors.—Are 
« our auxiliary forces turned our enemies? Are theſe 
& become rebels of flaves, and uſurpers of ſubjects z or, 
c to ſpeak in the moſt honourable terms of them, are 
te they from our ſeconds become principals againſt us? 


Ver. 102; Then criticiſm the Muſe's handmaid prov'd, 
To dreſs her charms, 


Montaigne ſomewhere obſerves, with his uſual quaintneſs, 
that © critics are the bruſhers of authors? cloaths.” W. 
E 2 | Ver, 105. 


| 
| 


EEC ̃˙•v-— T 
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Ver. 105. After this verſe followed another, to com- 
plete the triplet, in the firſt impreſſions : 

Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade : 
which ſeems to me not unſuitable to the familiar illuſtra- 
tions of a didaCtic poem, nor of ſuperior levity and play- 
fulneſs to many other ſpecimens in this Eſſay; and yet, 
I preſume, a ſuſpicion of this nature occaſioned it's ſup- 
preſſion. 


Ver. 118. This addreſs is in the ſpirit of oe, 


I' Art Poet. i. 7. 
O vous donc, qui brulant d'une ardeur renden 


Ver. 127. And trace the Muſes upward to their ſprng. 


Dryden, Virg. Geo. iv. 408. 
And upward follow Fame's immortal ſpring. 


Ver. 142. For there's a happineſs as well as care. 


The Epilogue to Dryden's Aureng- Zebe: 
But, after all, a poet muſt confeſs | 
His art's, like phyſick, but a happy gueſs. 
Ver. 144. — nameleſs graces, which no methods teach. 


A writer in Dryden's Miſcellanies, ii. p. 343. 
Ah! where the nameleſs graces, that were ſeen 
In all thy motions, and thy mien? 


Ver. 150. In what edition Dr. /Farton found this 
couplet immediately precede ver. 154, 155, ſo as to give 
occaſion to his cenſure,” I have not been able to diſcover. 
All, that have fallen under my notice, from the earlieſt 
to the lateſt, exhibit the preſent arrangement of the 
paſſage, except the very laſt of all, which accompanics 


the life by Dr. Jahnſon. 


Ver: 1 52. Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend. 


80 
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So Dryden; in Aureng-Zebe : 
Mean ſoul ! and dar'ſt not chro Fend? 8. 


Ver. 154. From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


This ingenious and lively couplet, as well as the pre- 
ceding, not inferior in merit, are a conſiderable improve- 
ment on ſome lines of Dryden in his Art of eh 
Canto iv. 
'Tis he will tell you to what noble height 
A generous Muſe may ſometimes take her flight ; 
When, too much fetter'd with the rules of art, 
May rom her ſtricter bounds and limits part. 


Ver. 160. Another couplet originally followed here 
and the propriety of ſuppreſling it may, perhaps, be rea- 
ſonably doubted : 

But care in poetry mult Nil be had: 

It aſks diſcretion ev'n in running mad: 
which is the in/anire cum ratione, taken from Terence by 
Horace, at Sat. ii. 3. 271. 


Ver. 179. Thoſe oft are ſtratagems, which errors ſeem, 


Agreably to a remark of Ro/common's in his Eflay : 
For J miſtake, or far the greateſt part | 
Of what ſome call neglect, was ſtudy d art. 


Ver, 182, Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands, 


So Roſcommon's epilogue to Alexander the Great: 
Secur'd by higher pow'rs exalted tand! 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands. 


Ver. 184. I like the original verſe better: 
Deſtructive war, and all-devouring age: 


as in a metaphor much more perſpicuous and ſpecific. 
E3. Ver, 188, 
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ver. 188. And fill the general chorus of mankind. 
Thus in a poem of dubious authority on the Fear of 
Death, aſcribed to the Duke of Wharton : 


There rival chiefs combine 
Ta fill the gen'ral chorus of her reign. 


Ver. 193. Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found! 


An imitation of Cowley, David. ii. 833. 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name /hall W 

And reach to worlds that muſt not yet be found. | 
The reader will be reminded alſo of Grey s Ode on the 
Inſtallation : 

Here fit the fainted ſage, the bard divine, 

The few, whom Genius gave to ſhine 
Through every unborn age, and undiſcovered clime. 


Ver. 195. O may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire 
The laſt, the meaneſt, of your ſons mee 
Not unlike Dryden, Virg. Xn. vii. 52. 5 
Now, Erato, thy poet's mind inſpire, 


And fill his ſoul with thy celeſtial fire. 


Ver. 219. Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the Muſe imparts, 


The original ſtate of this verſe ſhews among other in- 
ſtances with what care our correct author baniſht from 
his works the feeble forms of expreſſion, which occur ſo 
often in the poetry of his predeceſſors and contempora- 
ries. 
Fir'd with the charms fair Science does impart. 

And yet leſs is gain'd than we could wiſh : for, though 
does is removed, with what is abundantly leſs dignified 
and graceful than the former reading, with the charms. 
Compare the variation below, at ver. 498. 

: Ver. 220. 


— 
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Ver. 220. In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 


Dryden, in the State of Innocence, Act i. Scene 1. 
Nor need we tempt thoſe heights, which Angels keep. 


Ver. 230. The paſſage of Silius Italicus, pointed out 
as reſembling this, is thus tranſlated by Addi fon 1 in his 
Travels : 

From ſteep to ſteep the troops advanced with pain, 

In hopes at laſt the topmoſt cliff to gain : | 

But {till by new afcents the mountain grew, 

And a freſh toil preſented to their view. W. 


Ver. 240. Correctly cold, and regularly low. 


Verſes on the Death of Oldham, in Dryden's Miſcella- 
nies, ii. p. 282. 

Yet art he us'd, where art could uſeful be, 

And ſweated not to be corre&ly dull. 
And, in the ſame ſpirit, the prologue to the 8 
W N 

And he, who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 

Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach an CIs 


Ver. 243. In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts, 
Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 
'Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 


This ſeems an improvement on ſome lines in Dryden's 
Art of Poetry, Canto i. 

*Tis not enough, when ſwarming faults are writ, 

That here and there are ſcattered ſparks of wit ; 

Each object muſt be fix'd in the due place, 

And differing parts have correſponding grace : 

Till, by a curious art diſpos'd, we find 

One perfect whole, of all the pieces join'd. | 

E 4 Compare 
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Compare our author's imitations of Horace, Epiſt, ii. 
1. 111, 


Ver. 254. Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be, 
Ovid, Met. xv. 445. 


Quanta nec eſt, nec erit, nec viſa prioribus ; annis. 


Greater than what er was, or is, or &er ſhall be. 
| Dryden. W. 


Ver. 283. So vaſt a throng the ſtage can ne'er contain. 


The words were differently arranged in the firſt impreſ- 
fions, thus: 

The ſtage can ne'er ſo vaſt a throng contain. | 
But the moſt powerful cæſura of the verſe was very 
Judiciouſly tranſpoſed to a more efficient term, for repoſe. 

* 


Ver. 299. Something, whoſe truth, convinc'd at fight, 
we find; 
I bat gives us back the image of our mind. 

cc Tn the character of his Elegy, I rejoice to concur with 
« the common reader: for by the common ſenſe of 
« readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after all 
tc the refinements of ſubtlety and the dogmatiſm of 
&« learning, muſt be finally decided all claim to poetical 
% honours. The Church-yard abounds with images, 
which find a mirrour in every mind; and with ſenti- 
« ments, to which every boſom returns an echo. The 
« four ſtanzas beginning, yet vn theſe bones, are to me 
&« original: I have never ſeen the notions in any other 
« place : yet he, that reads them here, perſuades him- 
« ſelf that he has always felt them.“ "Fohnſon's E of 
Gray. 

Ver. 303. For works may have more wit than does * em 


good, | : 


As bodies periſh thro' exceſs of blood. 
8 | The 
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The thought is in Hamlet: 
For goodneſs, growing to a pleuriſy, 
Dies in his own too much. 
In the edition of Shakſpeare, publiſhed i in 1792, FU 
ſerve that Aſcham has a thought very ſimilar to Pope's. 
« Twenty to one ,offend more in writing too much, 
« then to litle: even as twenty fall into ſickneſſe, 
« rather by over much fulnes, then by any lacke or 
« emptineſſe.” The Schole-Maſter, 4to. BL L. fol. 43. 
In a copy of our poet's works which once belonged to 
the late Mr. Cole, I find the ſucceeding remark appended 
to this couplet. « The goth Article of the Memaires 
&« of Trevoux, for Auguſt, 1717, p. 1244. is an abridge- 
« ment of a book intitled in French, Eſſai ſur la Cri- 
« tique, imite de I'Anglois de Mr. Pope, ſome part of 
« which is pretty enough, eſpecially where he gives the 
« different characters of ourſelves, and ſome of our 
6“ neighbours in theſe words, p. 1253. 1 
Le dirai- je en deux mots, ſans Etre fatyrique, 
© Le Batave eſt groſſier, VEſpagnol hydropique, 
« Le Frangois un ſquelette orne de beaux habits, 
&« [/Italien brillant n'offre que des rubis, 
„L' Allemand fait toujours un compilateur fade, 
« Et de trop d' embonpeint P Anglois ſeul eſt malade ; 
L'excès d'eſprit le rend a ſoi meme-inegal : 
« Ainſi le trop de ſang eſt ſouvent un grand mal.” W. 


Ver. 350 Where'er you find “ the cooling Weſtern 
| breeze,” 
In the next line, « it _- thro? the trees. 
If chryſtal ſtreams „with pleaſing murmurs 
creep,“ 
The reader's threaten'd, not in vain, with: 6 ſleep.” 


Thus Garth, in the earlier editions of the Diſpenſary: 
Soon 


| 
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Soon as with gentle ſighs the ey/ning breeze 
Begun to whiſper thro' the murm'ring trees. 

Theſe verſes were afterwards rejected, * on ac- 

count of Pope's ſarcaſm. W. 

Hopkins tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, book xi. 
No tame nor ſavage beaſt dwells there; no breeze 
Shakes the ftill boughs, or whi/pers thro” the trees: 
Yet from the rock a filver ſpring flows down, 
Which, purling o'er the ſtones, glides gently on : 
Here eaſie freams with pleaſing murmurs * 

At once inviting, and aſſiſting /eep. 


Ver. 357. That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its ſlow 
length along. | 


Dioden, in his Annus Mirabalis, ſtanza 123. 


So glides the trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. 
Ver. 365. The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 
This is varied from Roſcommon, in his Eſſay: 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
The ſound is till a comment to the ſenſe. 
Ver. 378. Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe z _.. 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes. Dryden. 
Ver. 379. Now fighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow, 
And, now and then, a ,b he Hole, 
And tears began to flow. Dryden. 
pointed out alſo by Mr. /Y bite. 


Ver. 381. And the world's victor ſtood ſubdued by "1 


Dryden, in the ſame Ode : 
The vanguiſhb' d victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 
Ver. 393. 
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Ver. 393. Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. 
Hence our poet, of this Goddeſs, in Dunciad, i. 262. 
A veil of fogs dilates her awful face. S. | 


Ver. 399. And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine. 


A beauty derived from that glorious paſſage in Matthew's 
Goſpel, v. 45. © That ye may be the children of your 
* father, which is in heaven: for he maketh his ſun to 
« riſe on the evil and an the good, and ſendeth rain on the 
“ juſt and on the unjuſt.” To which text there is an 
alluſion alſo in the Rape of the Lock, ii. 14. 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. 

Where he ſhould have written “ as the ſun,” both for 
correſpondence to the preceding verſe, and becauſe of the 
ſame word immediately following in the ſame line. 


Ver. 418. What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtary'd hackney ſonneteer or me? 


Our own days have furniſhed a very delectable and cu- 
rious example of the juſtice of this remark. When Dr. 
Horſley, the preſent Biſhop of Rocheſter, kindly took 
upon himſelf the office of publiſher to the ſermons of his 
deceaſed friend Mr. Maty, (who was not uninfected with 
heretical pravities) he very benevolently apologized to 
the public for the theological exercitations of his friend 
as the venial performances of a young divine. Now it fo 
fortuned, that ſeveral ſermons of Archbiſhop Szcker were 
included in the volume : a prelate, beyond all contro- 
verſy, one of the moſt meritorious of his countrymen in 
this ſpecies of compoſition | Whether our right reverend 
editor were regardleſs of his friend and the public, or de- 
fective in his diſcriminative powers, it is not for me, one 

of the profane vulgar, to determine. 


Ver. 445. 
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Ver. 445- Amidſt their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane: 


that is, cobwebs allied to thoſe, which formerly envelopt 
the brains of theſe miſty theologians. Butler, part i. 
canto 1. | 
For he a rope of ſand could twiſt 
As tough as learned Sorboniſt, 
And weave fine cobwebs, fit for ſcull 
That's empty when the moon is full. 


Ver. 455. When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men, 


Dryden's CEdipus, Act i. Scene 1. 
That thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form, 
And empty noiſe z and loves itſelf in man. S. 


Ver. 461. For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. 


The epithet riſing with the word buoy is feeble and re- 
dundant. Though a much more poetical turn might be 
given to the line, I ſhould prefer even pinout merit to 
the preſent reading. | 


Ver. 462. Might he return, and bleſs « once more our 8 


Dryden himſelf, Virg. Geo. iv. 729. 
But ſhe return'd no more, to bleſs his longing eyes : 
by which model I would reform our poet's verſe, and 
© baniſh the ſuperfluity of expreſſion, thus: 
Might he return, 10 bleſs our longing eyes. 


Ver. 463. New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe. 


In the firſt impreſſion, the verſe ſtood thus: | 
New 8— — and new M——— ns muſt ariſe: 

that is, new Shadiwells. The great poet's inveCtive on 
the two preſent poſſeſſors of the line, in his. preface to 
\ Chaucer's Tales, p. xliv. is moſt whimſically ingenious 
and ſarcaſtically bitter. If it divert the reader, as it 
3 | RE, has 
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has diverted me, I ſhall think myſelf recompenſed for 
the dreadful tediouſneſs of tranſcription. | 

« Milbourn, who is in orders, pretends amongſt the 
« reſt this quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul on 
« priefthood. If I have, I am only to aſk pardon of 
« good prieſts; and am afraid his part of the reparation 
« will come to little. I contemn him too much to enter 
« into competition with him. His own tranſlations of 
« Virgil have anſwered his criticiſms on mine. It looks 
& as if I had deſired him underhand to write ſo ill againſt 
« me: but, upon my honeſt word,. I have not bribed 
© him to do me this ſervice, and am wholly guiltleſs of 
& his pamphlet. Tis true, I ſhould be glad, if I could 
« perſuade him to continue his good offices: for I find 
« by experience he has a great ſtroke with the reader, 
« when he condemns any of my poems, to make the 
« world have a better opinion of them. His account of 
© my manners and my principles is of a piece with his 
“ cavils _ his poetry: and ſo I have done with him 
« for ever.” 

As for the City-Bard, or Knight Phyſician, I hear 
« his quarrel to me is, that I was the author of Abſalom 
& and Achitophel ; which he thinks is a little hard on 
« his fanatic patrons in London. But I will deal the 
“ more civilly with his two poems, becauſe nothing ill. is 
© to be ſpoken of the dead: and, therefore, peace be to 
« the manes of his Arthurs!“ 

The following ludicrous, but ſatirical account of Sir | 
Richard was given by Dr. Drake; which the reader, who 
keeps his mind diſengaged from the merits of theſe unim- 
portant bickerings, will ſee with pleaſure. 

By nature form'd, by want a pedant made, 

Blackmore at firſt ſet up the whipping trade. | 
Next 
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Next quack commenc'd: then, fierce with pride, he 


ſwore, 
That tooth-ach, gout, and corns, ſhould be no more. 
In vain his drugs, as well as birch, he tried: 
His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died. 


Ver. 479. When patriarch wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years. 


A very elegant and pleaſing alluſion to the longevity of 
the Antediluvians, as recorded in the book of Geneſis. 


Ver. 498. Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 


Dryden's elegy on the death of Amyntas : 
Fer mortals all his beauties could ſurvey, 
Juſt like the flow'r that buds and withers in a day. 8. 


Ver. 503. And ſtill, the more we give, the more requir'd. 


He complains of this infelicity of wit with reſpect to um- 
ſelf, in his Prologue to the Satires, ver. 271. 
Why am I aſk'd, what next ſhall ſee the light? 
Heav'ns ! was I born for nothing but to write? 


Has life — — 
Ver. 529. Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagitious times. 


Juvenal, ſat. i. 87. 
Et quando uberior vitiorum copia EE, 
And when did Vice more plenteous crops produce ? 


\ 


Ver. 530. No pardon vile obſcenity ſhould find, 
Though wit and art conſpire to move your mind. 


This reſembles Maller, in his verſes to Roſcommon: 
Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Negiect of which no wit can recompenſe. 
And ſuch a manly and ingenuous cenſure from a culprit 
in this way, as in the caſe of Pope, is entitled to great 
praiſe ; 
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praiſe; and finely us the rr of Medea in 
Euripides: 

Kai pavlavu jwev i TOAUNTa KARE, 

tag de xpeio ou TW c BENEUMAITU : 


video meliora, proboque; 
Deteriora ſequor. Ovid, Met. 


I ſee the right, and I approve it too; * . 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purſue. Tate. 


Ver. 544. And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. 


There is a defect of conſtruction in this line, of which 
numerous examples may be found in our. beſt writers, 
not aware of the neceſſity of repeating the prepoſition : 
“ And virgins ſmiled at what ug bluſhed at before.” 


Thus ? 
And virgins ſmil'd, where virgins bluſht before. 
Ver. 545. — bold Socinus. 


This appears to be a ſtanding epithet with verſemen and 
proſemen for Socinus and his followers: whether juſtly 
in the former application I cannot pronounce, as no man 
can know much leſs of the Po/;/þ hereſiarch than myſelf, 
Thus Blackwall, in his Sacred Claſſics, vol. i. p. 299. 
& Bold and conceited Socinians :” and “ Enjedin, a 
c bold Socinian,” occurs in the index to the ſame verboſe 

performance of that bluſtering and pedantic coxcomb, 
which may be aptly characteriſed in the words of Butler: 

That, like a wen, looks big and ſwells, | 

Is ſenſeleſs, and juſt nothing elſe. 
The two lines, here omitted, ſtood ! in the Miſcel- 
lanies: 

Then firſt the Belgian morals were extoll'd; 

We their religion had, and they our gold. 


Ver. 546. Then unbelieving prie s reform'd the nation. 


8 | He 
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He had Burnet in view; and in the next line, Kennet 3 
who was accuſed of having ſaid, in a funeral ſermon on 
ſome nobleman, that “ finners, if they were men of 
« parts, repented more ſpeedily and effectually than dull 
« raſcals.” Dr. Fortin. | 


Ver. 547. And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation. 


One of theſe pleaſant methods ſeems to have prevailed 
in times ſomewhat earlier, if South's teſtimony of the 
republican devotees in Oliver's days may be accepted: 
vol. v. ſerm. 1. © Women, running in whole ſhoals to 
« conventicles, to ſeek Chriſt forſooth ! but 1% find ſome 
66 body elſe,” 


Ver. 551. Theſe ſevere reflexions might % in part 
provoked by the zeal of a Popiſh recuſant for his church 
againſt the controverſialiſts in King William's days, ſo 
formidable to the Catholic ſupremacy: and ſome irrita- 
bility might naturally be expected from men ſo “ taxed 
and fined for hereditary right, as he TACTICS ex- 
preſſes it, in that reign. | 


Ver. 559. As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 


So Dryden, in his dedication to Ovid: There is too 

tc often a jaundice in the eyes of great men: they ſee not 
« thoſe, whom they raiſe, in the ſame colours with 
« other men. All, whom they affect, look golden to 
„them; when the gilding is only in their own diſtem- 


« pered fight.” 
Ver. 571. And make each day a critique on the paſt. 


Dryden's Art of Poetry, canto i. 
The public cenſure for your writings fear, 
And to yourſelf be critic moſt ſevere. 


Ver. 572 
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Ver. 572 —578. Much delicacy and refinement of 
feeling, blended with equal kindneſs and humanity, are 
diſcoverable in theſe ſix verſes; ſuggeſted by generoſity 
of ſoul and a deep inſight into the human character. 


Ver. 883. Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praiſe. 
The reader, if he pleaſe, may ſee this juſt maxim exem- 
plified in Hippocrates and others, in [Remark xxx. bn my 
Evidences of Chriſtianity, 2d edition. S079 . 


Ver. 607, Ev'n to the dregs and een of the brain. 


Dryden's Aureng-Zebe : 5 
The dregs and droppings of enervate love. 8. eas | 


Ver. 609. And rhime with all the rage of impotence. , N 


Virgil, Geo. iii. 99. pointed out alſo by Mr. Mhite: 
Ut quondim'in ſtipulis magnus ſine viribus ignis 
ucaſſum furit. 
Like kindled Nr with great, but bereden, flame: 
Lauderdale. 


Ver. 623. Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's 
church-yard. do TS 


The propriety of the ſpecification in this 2 
remark is founded on a circumſtance no longer exiſting in 
our poet's time, and derived therefore by him from older 
writers. In the reigns of James I. and Charles I. (ſays 
« Pennant in his London, p. 382.) the body of St, Paul's 
« cathedral was the common reſort of the politicians, the 
© news-mongers, and idle in general. It was called 
« Pauls walk, and the frequenters known by the name of 
«K Paul's walkers : &c.” 
« England need fear no outward enemies. The luſty 
« lads verily be in England. I have ſeen on a Sunday 
F more 
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e more likely men walking in St. Paul's church, than I 


«ever yet ſaw in Auguſta.” Aſcham's Letters. 


Ver. 627. It fill looks home, and ſhort Were makes. 


uh Virgil, Geo. iv. 194. 


Excurſusque breves tentant—— : 5 | 
Nor forage far, but Hort excur/ions mate. Dryden. 
Below, ver. 738. our poet comes {till cloſer to Virgil's 

words : ; | 
But i in low numbers Hort excurſions tries. 


ver. 637. Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhew. 


Dryden, in his Art of Poetry, canto i. 
A faithful friend is careful of your fame, 
And freely will your heedleſs errors blame. 


Ver. 652, —— and ſtood convinced 'twas fit, 
| Who conquer'd Nature, ſhould preſide o'er wit. 


Much i in the ſame ſtrain Carew of Donne : 
Here lies a king, that rul'd as he thought fit 
The univerſal monarchy of wit. 


Ver. 673. This couplet is much ooliſhed ban the 
rudeneſs of the original draught in the Miſcellanies, as 
follows: 

Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleaſe, 
But to be found, when need requires, with eaſe. 


Ver. 679. Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all bis laws, 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. 


This couplet ſcems indebted alſo to the Prologue of N 
Dryden's Tempeſt, ſpeaking of Shakſpeare: 


He, monarch-like, gave thoſe his ſubjects law; 
And is that Nature, which they paint and draw. 


Ver. 691, 
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Ver. 691. A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er run, 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun. 

A couplet, modelled, perhaps, from one in e S 
eſſay : 
And, by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, bir. 

As Bards began, ſo Monks rung on the chimes. 

Ver. 679. — in Leo's golden days. | 
«© The biſhops Jovius and Vida; not to mention an 
© endleſs number of ingenious eccleſiaſtics, who flou- 
& riſhed on the other fide of the Alps, in the golden age 
« (as the Italians call it) of Leo the Tenthz and wrote, 
c both in their own language and the Latin, after the beſt 
« models of antiquity.” Minute Philoſopher, dial. v. 


Ver. 698. Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd 
| | bays: 
The Prologue to Drydems Troilus and Creſſda: 
About whoſe wreaths the vulgar poets ſtrive, 
And with a touch their wither'd bays revives 


Ver. 502. Stones leap'd to form, — 


Dryden, in his Religio Laici : | 
Or various atoms, interfering dance, 
Leap'd into form; the noble work of chance : 
as our poet above, in ver. 486. of this eſſay : 
Where a new world /eaps out at his command. 
The term owes it's origin, I preſume, to the fabled effecłs 
of the muſic of Amphion on the flones of Thebes: 


Ver. 705. Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow 
The poet's bays and critic's ivy grow. 
aller to my Lord of Falkland, 
— longing to twiſt 
Bays with that ivy, which ſo early kiſt 
Thy youthful temples. 


F 2 


_— 
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In both paſſages there ſubſiſts a general reſemblance to 
Virgil, Eel: viii. 12. whence they derive their origin: 
——= atque hanc ſine tempora circum _ _ 
Inter victrices ederam tibi ſerpere lauros. 
Amidſt thy laurels let this ivy twine. 


Ver. 708. As next in place to — next in ae. 


Cooper's Hill: 
. him in birth, thou en be like in fame. 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
CANTO I. 
VER, 3. — This verſc to Caryl, Muſe, is due. 
Of this Sir John Caryl, who tranſlated alſo one 1 
Ovid's epiſtles and the firſt eclogue of Virgil, ſome 
account is given in Nichols Select Collection of Poems, 
vol. ii. p. 1. „ 
Ver. 5. Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the pralle, 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. 
Sedley's verſion of the paſſage imitated in Virgil runs thus: 

The ſubieci's humble, but not ſo the praiſe, 

If any Muſe aſſiſt the poet's /ays. 

Ver. 13. Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray. 
He ſeems. to have thought on Cra/haw, who thus begins 
a hymn to Mary in ſtrains of Inſipidity herſelf: 

Hail! moſt high, moſt humble one 

Above the world, below thy ſon! 

Whoſe bluſh the moon beauteouſly marres, 


And ſltains the tzmerous light of ſtars. = 
Ver. 26, 
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Ver. 26. And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay. 
After the manner of Virgil, Zn. vi. 454. | 

Aut videt, aut vidiſſe putat, per nubila lunam : 

As one, who ſees, or thinks he ſaw, the moon. 


Ver. 31. Of airy elves by moon-light ſhadows ſeen, 
The ſilver token, and the circled green, 


Dryden, in his Hind and Panther, part i. 
As, where in helds the fairy rounds are ſeen, 
A rank ſour herbage riſes on the green; 
So, ſpringing where thoſe midnight elves advance, 
Rebellion prints the footſteps of the dance. 
Drayton, in his Nymphidia : | | 
And in their courſes make that round, 
In meadows and in marſhes found, 


Of them ſo call'd the Fairy ground. 
Ver. 44. — hover round the ring: 


that is, the ring in Hyde Park. So canto iv. ver. 117. 
Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-Park circus grow. 8. 


Ver. 51. Thiok not, when woman's tranſient breath is fled, - 
That all her vanities at once are dead. 


Epilogue to Dryden's Tyrannick Love: | 
For, after death, we ſprites have juſt ſuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. 8. 


Ver. 66. in the fields of air, 


Drummond, i. ſonnet 5. 
In air's large fields of light. 
Ver. 68. This is congenial with an "incomparable 


paſſage in Comus, ver. 453. ſtrongly n ene of the 
purity of it's author's mind: q 


F 3 as 
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So dear to heav'n is ſaintly chaſtity, 
That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 
A thouſand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of ſin and guilt; 
And in clear dream and ſolemn viſion, 
Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear 
Till oft converſe with heavenly habitants 
Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 
Till all be made immortal. 


Ver. 77. Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe celeſtials know, 
Though Honour is the word with men below. 


Dryden, Hind and Panther, 3d part : 

Immortal pow'rs the term of Conſcience know, 

But Int'reſt is her name with men below. W. 
And Iliad  _ | 

5o call'd in keav'n, but mortal men below 
By his terreſtrial name Zgeon know. 


Ver. 95. What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? 


* 
. 
* 


Lady Montague, in her epiſtle to Lord B 
Jour Chloe's bloom had made you certain prize, 
Nut for a ſide · long glance from Celia's eyes. . 


Ver. 112. Warn'd by thy Sylph, oh pious maid! beware. 


Dryden's State of Innocence, Act iv. Scene 1. 
- — Thus warn'd by us, beware, 
And guide her frailty by thy timely care: 
conſtructed on Par. Loſt, viii. 638. | 


Ver. 113. This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can : 


from Virgil, An. iii. 461. 
| Hæc 
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 Hwc ſunt, quæ notri liceat te voce moneri. 
This is what Heaven allows me to relate. Dryden. 


Ver. 122. Each ſilver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 


That epithet my/tic prepares the reader, with moſt happy 
introduction, to flide with imperceptible gradation into 
the religious imagery of the ſubſequent deſcription. 


Ver. 125. A heav'nly image in the glaſs appears, 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears, 
In the ſame elegant ſtrain, Lady Meontagues Town 
Eclogue for Friday, by ſome attributed to Gay : 
Nor at the window all her morning paſs, 
Or at the dumb devotion of her glaſs. 


Ver. 134. And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 


Lucian, Amor. ſect. 39. oworai d aprew 1 uerawe xainn 
vojuTGeTai, TOY YEYAUNKOTWY A roy eig rar QVAENTKSTIV, on 
Aab ia to £6 T Hι aQTOTVESTR. But thoſe 
« women, that are contented with their own black hair, 
« conſume all their huſbands* wealth upon it, oreathing: 
cc almoſt / Arabia from their locks.” 


- 


CANTO H. 


Ver. 1. In reference to this paſſage Mr. Wartan ſays in 
his Pleaſures of Melancholy: 
when the fated fair 

Upon the boſom bright of ſilver Thames 

Launches in all the luſtre of brocade, 

Amid the ſplendors of the laughing ſun, , 

The gay deſcription palls upon the ſenſe, 

And coldly ſtrikes the mind with feeble bliſs. 
Who can wonder at ſuch a judgement from one, that 
could endure to murder the genius of Pope in ſuch vile 


deſpicable ſing-ſong as this? 
Mg F 4 Ver. 3. 
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Ver. 3. the rival of his beams. 
Cartwright in an elegant ſong: 
Whilſt early light ſprings from the ſkies, 
A fairer from your bride does riſe; 
A brighter day doth thence appear, 
And make a ſecond morning there. 


Ver. 4. The firſt edition, prior to the inſertion of the 
machinery, thus connected this verſe with ver. 18. of the 


preceding canto: 
Belinda roſe; ; and, "midſt attending 1 
Launch'd on the boſom of the ſilver Thames. 


Ver. 14. And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. 


Quintilian, i. 2. Ut ſol, univerſis idem lucis calorisque largi- 
tur. And Shakſpeare: 

A largeſs univerſal, like the ſun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, W. 


Ver. 16, — if belles had faults to hide. 


This exception is in that true ſtyle of elegance and ur- 
banity, which charaCteriſes this. exquiſite performance; 
and from a ſpirit, imbibed at the pure ſources of claſſical 
antiquity. So Virgil, Geo. iv. 489. : 

Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere manes ; 
and others, in a variety of examples. | 


Ver. 27. Fair treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 


Sandys* Paraphraſe of the Song of Solomon, 1641. 
Struck with one glance of thy bright eyes! 
One hair of thine in fetters ties. S. . | 
So Milton in his Latin Elegies, i. 60, which, for genius, 
originality, and fimplicity, approximate to the character 
of antiquity beyond any modern compoſitions within my 


knowledge ; 
Et 
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Et decus eximium frontis, tremulosque capillos, 
Aurea que fallax retia tendit Amor. 
Her comely forehead, and the waving ſnare 
By Cupid woven in her golden hair. 
Waller too in his verſes to Mrs. Braughton : 
A thouſand Cupids in thoſe curls do fit, 
Thoſe curious nets thy flender fingers knit. 
Sidneyin hi s Arcadia, book ii. 
Her hair fine threads of ſineſt gold, 
In curled knots man's thought to hold. 
Paulus Silentiarius has a pretty epigram, that turns en- 
tirely upon this thought, in Bruncł's Analecta, ii. p. 78. 
Epig. xxiii. to which the claſſical reader is referred. 


Ver. 38. After this verſe, the firſt edition ran thus, 
more fully: _ 

There lay the ſword-knot Sylvia's hands had ſewn, 

With Flavia's buſk that oft had rapp'd his own ; 

A fan, a garter, half a pair of gloves.— 


Ver. 45. The pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his 
pray'r;. 
The reſt, the winds diſpers'd in empty air. 
So Dryden's verſion of Ceyx and Alcyone, Ovid. Met. x. 
This laſt petition heard of all her pray'r; 
The reſt, diſpers'd by winds, were loſt in air. 


Ver. 47. But now ſecure the painted veſſel glides, 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides, 


He might have Dryden's verſion of Virg, Geo. iv. 409. 
in his recollection. Every line of that great maſter of 
Engliſh verſe ſeems to have been treaſured in our poet's 
memory; and the more ſo, as his ignorance of the 
learned languages, or at leaſt his incompetency to read 
them with ſuitable facility, circumſcribed his excurſions 
in the regions of poetic fancy. 


And 
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And where in-pomp the ſun-burnt people ride, 

On painted barges, o'er the teeming tide. 
At leaſt, it cannot-be doubted, whether the original of 
theſe lines furniſht the hint for that moſt majeſtic pal- 
ſage in Gray's fragment of an Ethic Eſſay : | 

What wonder, in the ſultry climes, that ſpread, 

Where Nile, redundant o'er his ſummer- bed, 

From his broad boſom life and verdure flings, 

And broods o'er Ægypt with his wat'ry wings, 

If with advent'rous oar and ready fail 

The duſky people drive before the gale? 
Every reader of true taſte'will agree in their opinion of 
this deſcription with the illuſtrious biographer of it's 
author. Perhaps, the ſublime image in the fourth verſe 
might be ſuggeſted by a couplet of Denham's in the 
Cooper's-Hill, ſpeaking of the Thames : 

O'er which he kindly /preads his ſpacions wing, 

And hatches plenty for th' enſuing ſpring. 
Upon the latter of Pope's two verſes quoted aboye, Mr. 
I bite pertinently refers to Virgil, An. vii. 9. 
ſplendet tremulo ſub lumine pontus. 


And the ſea trembled with her filver light. Dryden. | 


Ver. 50. And ſoften'd ſounds along the waters die. 


Dr -yden's Virgin Martyr : 
And mufick dying in remoter ſounds. 


Ver. 53. All but the Sylph:— 


a parody on the beginning of the ſecond and tenth books, 
of the Iliad. 


Ver. 56. 
Fulgentes ære catervas. Virg. En. viii. 593. 


— lucid ſquadrons: 


Ver. 59. Some to the ſun their inſect wings unfold, | 
| Gr ay, 
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Gray, whoſe correct judgement and fine fancy muſt have 
been regaled beyond meaſure with ſuch perfection of 
imagery and language, profited by this deſcription alſo, 
in his Ode on Spring : 
Some ſhew their gayly-gilded train, 
Quick-glancing to the ſun. 
See the note on Windſor-Foreſt, ver. 144. 


Ver. 61. Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal ſight. 


He was thinking, perhaps, of 17:/:on's Penſeroſo, ver. 14. 

Whoſe ſaintly viſage is too bright 

To hit the ſenſe of human ſight: 
where our ſublime bard palpably imitates, or rather tranſ- 
lates, a well known verſe of Horace : 

Et vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. 5 
So' SHatſpeare in his Merry Wives of Windſor, Act ii. 
Scene 2. © She is 120 bright to be look'd againſt.“ Dr. 
Chetwynd alſo has a couplet in his verſes to Roſcommon, 
which the reader will fee with pleaſure : 

Her beauties are too heav'nly and refin'd 

For the groſs ſenſes of a vulgar mind. 
The notion was derived from the Platoniſts. Thus one 
of that fect, Apuleius, in his treatiſe De Deo Socratis, 
ſpeaking of the bodies of the Dæmons, with a luſcious 
luxuriance of phraſe peculiar to that writer: Dzmo- 
« num corpora—ſunt—ex illo puriſſimi aeris liquido et 
e ſereno elemento coalita, coque nulli hominum temere 
e yiſibilia :—quod nulla in illis terrena ſoliditas locum 
luminis occuparit, quæ noftris oculis poſſit obſiſtere, 
qua ſoliditate neceſſariò offenſa acies immoretur : ſed . 
fila poſſident corporum rara et ſplendida et tenuia, 
uſque adeò ut radios omnes noſtri tuoris et raritate 


transmittant, et ſplendore reverberent, et ſubtilitate 
« fruſtrentur.“ 


cc 


Ver. 65. 
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Ver. 65. Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 


Cowley, in his Diſcourſe on the government of Oliver 
Cromwell, has a delicate couplet, which may properiy ap- 
pear in this place: 

His coat and flowing mantle were ſo bright, 

They ſeem'd both made of woven ſilver light. 


Ver. 68. Colours that change whene'er they wave their 
wings. 

Lucretius, ii. 800. 
Pluma columbarum quo pacto in ſole videtur; 
Quæ ſita cervices circum, collumque coronat: 
Caudaque pavonis, larga cum luce repleta eſt, 
Conſimili mutat ratione obverſa colores. 
See on a pigeon's neck the plumage gleam 
With varying radiance to the ſolar beam. 
See in a peacock's tail the ſpangled eyes 
Each moment glance their ever-changing dyes. 


Ver. 69. Amid the circle, on the gilded maſt, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd. 


This coupiet is formed from two paſſages of Vigil: 
Mutſzum ante omnes: medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris exſtantem ſuſpicit altis. 


An. vi. 667. 


Ipſe inter primos preſtanti corpore Turnus 
Vertitur arma tenens, et toto vertice ſupra eſt. 


| Fun. vii. 783. 
Ver. 57. —— —- the fields of ther. 
Aeris in campis: Virg. An. vi. 888. 
Ver. 78. And baſk and whiten i in the blaze of "I 


pw s State of Innocence, ACt ili. 
2 and, 
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— —— and, by the ſun refin'd, 

Baſt i in his beams, and bleach me in the wind. 
The thought originally came from Virgil, En vi, 740. 
Aliz panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſæ ad ventos : aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 


Ver. 82. The verſe was written thus in the firft 
edition : | 

Hover and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night. 

Ver. 84. Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 


There i is a ſtroke of enthuſiaſtic fancy, not much inferior 
to this before us, in Brown's Deſtruction of Jerufalem : 
And this once blefled houſe, where Angeli came 
To bathe their airy wings in holy flame, | 
Like a ſwift viſion or a flaſh of light, 
All wrapt in fire, ſhall vaniſh in thy fight: 
alluding, perhaps, to Judges, xiii. 20. Compare my note 
at ver. 278. book i. of the Eſſay on Man. 
Ver. 113. The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign: 
that is, her ear-drops ſet with brill:iants. 


Ver. 115. Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite lock. 
To eib in our earlier writers is a common word for curh 
from the Latin cri/po. 


Ver. 127. Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye. 


His own Iliad, v. 1090. 
Or pierc'd with Greciansꝰ darts for ages lie, 
Condemn'd to pain, tho” fated not to die. 


Ver. 132. Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivell'd flow'r, 


Modern 
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Modern editions * grivelld: but Pope took his epi- 
thet, now obſolete, from Dryden, The Flower and the 
Leaf: EPFL; a . 
Then droop'd the fading flow'rs, (their beauty fled) 
And clos'd their ſickly eyes, and hung the head, 

And, rivel'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. W. 


ver. 134. — the whirling wheel. 


See my notes on Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1301. and Soph. Phil. 
„ 
Ver. 136. And tremble at the ſea that froths below. 


He ſhould have completed the ludicrous magnificence of 
his imagery by writing, 

And tremble at the ſea that /oams below. 
The anonymous tranſlator of Ariadne to Theſeus : 

Fix'd to ſome rock as if I there did grow, 

And trembling at the waves which rol! below... 


Ver. 139. Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 
So Virgil, An. vii. 353. of Alecto's ſnake : Innectitque 


comas, ©* And entwines her hair.“ 8. 


CANTO m. 


VER. 8. Doſt ſometimes counſel take—and ſometimes 
tea. | 


This aſſociation, of ſerious and comic ſubjects with the 
ſame verb, is one of the moſt diverting ingredients of, 
comic poetry. Thus in Canto ii. ver. 107. 

Or ſlain her honour—or her new brocade. 
Phædrus, v. 2. 8. 

Nunc conde ferrum—et linguam pariter futilem, 

Put up your weapon—and your bluſtering tongue : 


a paſſage, 
8 
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a paſſage, which Butler, the grand exemplar of this 
ſpecies of feſtivity, ſeems to . had in view at Part ii. 
Canto 2. ver. 660. 

The knight tranſported, and the ct | 
Put up their weapons and their en 


Ver. 9. He gave originally: 
Hither our nymphs and heroes did reſort. 
Compare the note on the Art of Criticiſm, ver. 219. 


Ver. 21. The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 
And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. 


A lively ſtroke of ſatiric humour] like that of his friend 
Gay in fable 36, part i. from Garth's Diſpenſary : 

For petty rogues ſubmit to fate 

That great ones may enjoy their ſtate. 
Anacharſis, the Scythian philoſopher, laught heartily at 
Solon the Athenian, as Plutarch tells us in his Life of 
Numa, for expecting to repreſs the injuſtice and mutual 
depredations of the citizens by laws: © which, ſays he, 
& are like ſpiders webs; they hold faſt the ſlender and | 
«. feeble, but let the powerful and rich eſcape.” 
Stobeus alſo relates a merry paſſage of Democritus, who 
cried out, as he ſaw a thief carried to execution, . Poor 
« blockhead | to ſteal ſuch trifles ! Hadſt thou had the 
cc wit to become a robber on a large ſcale, thou wouldſt 
© have ſent others to execution inſtead of being carried 
« thither thyſelf.” Whence Juvenal, i. 73. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 

Si vis eſſe aliquis. 

Dare treaſons, murders ! if thou wiſh to fit 

With credit on the treaſury-bench, like —— 
In the ſame ſtrain our poet himſelf originally wrote at his 
his Eſſay on Man, ii. 226. | | (2 

The 
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The thief damns judges, and the knaves of ſtate g 
And dying, mourns {mall villains hang'd by great. 


Ver. 41. Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct. 


The ſervants, or Fnaves (from gnavus, I apprehend) of 
the ancients, when bent on expedition and aCtivity, were. 
accuſtomed to faſten their flowing garments higher on 
the body with their girdles: SEC Horace, Sat. it, 8. 10. 


Luke xvii. 8. ; 
Ver. ga. Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. - 
Virgil, En. vi. 273. referred to by Mr. Jhite, alſo : 

\ Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primisque in faucibus orci. 
Juſt in the gate and in the jaws of hell. Dryden. 
Ver. 99. The nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky ; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 


Virgil Geo. iii. 222. 
urgentur e cornua N 
Cum gemitu : reboant filyzque, et longus ee. 
With roarings loud they give the mutual wound; 
While woods, and long Olympus, bellow to the ſound. 


Ver. 12 5. There ſeems no improvement here TOR on 8 


original reading of the couplet: 
But, when to miſchief mortals bend their mind, 


How ſoon fit inſtruments of ill they find! 


Ver. 153. Thus, in the Miſcellanies: 
One fatal ſtroke the fatal hair doth ſeyer. 
For the reaſon of alteration ſee the note on ver. 9. of this 


Canto. 
Ver. 155. He wrote firſt, with leſs vigour and viva- 


city: 
The living fires come flaſhing from her eyes. 
A writer 
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A writer in the Miſcellanies has a ages; coupe to our 


purpoſe : 
His wondrous — dipt in heav nly dyes, 
Gave beauty to the face, and lightning to the eyes. 


Compare our Poet, Canto i. ver. 144. and v. 76. 


Ver. 1 188. When huſbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe 
their laſt, 

This lingering ſuſpenſion of the verb is a capital improve- 

ment upon the 2 verſe, which ſtands thus in the 


Miſcellanies : 
When huſbands die, or lap-dogs breathe their laſt. 


Ver. 160. In glitt'ring duſt and painted fragments lie. 


- Parnell, in his Hermit: 

And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun. 
A very unpoliſhed verſe ! What wonder, if a broken ſun 
have fragments ? 

Ver. 170. So long my n name, and 1. ſhall 

live. 

Lauder dals verſion of Virg. En. i. 2 borrowed by 
Dryden, is : 

Your honour, name, and praiſe, ſhall never die! 
Ogilby thus renders the verſe in Virg. Ecl. v. 

So long thy honor'd name and praiſe ſhall laft. 
Compare our author's Paſtorals, iv. 84. 


Ver. 1 72. And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate. 


So Juvenal exactly, x. 146. 
Quandoquidem data ſunt ipſis quoque fata ſepulchris. 


Ver. 178. unreſiſted ſteel : 


that is, never ye treſiſted with ſucceſs, and, therefore, by 
| G probable 
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probable inference, irre/i/tible, as the paſlage requires. 
Dryden, En. vi. 387. 
— Fear, and Famine's unreſiſted ſen 


CANTO IV. 


VER. 5. There is leſs uniformity in the reading of the 
firſt edition; which, for that reaſon, pleaſes me better: 
Not ardent /over robb'd of all his bliſs, 

Not ancient lady when refus'd a kiſs. 


Ver. 27. Here ſtood Ill-Nature, like an ancient maid —— 
With ſtore of pray'rs: 


as he remarks elſewhere : | 
And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age. 
So an elegant modern author in the Illuſions of Fancy: 
Shield me from puritanic cant 
Of faded maids, who matins haunt ; 
And, lowering o'er each lonely pew, 
At once their ſins and wrinkles rue! 


Ver. 33. Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide ; 

Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. 

Mr. Nevile has made a dextrous uſe of this paſſage in 

his imitation of Juvenal's fourteenth Satire. 

Periſſa's daughter wed : you'll feel too late 

You've choſen no Lucretia for your mate: 

The miſs, who, ere twelve winters ſhe could tell, 

Knew, with reſiſtleſs airs, to act the belle; 

Ts liſp, to languiſh, heave the practis'd /igh, 

And dart ſweet miſchief from the melting eye. 


Ver. 39. A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies; 
Strange phantoms riſing, as the miſts ariſe, 


* 
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The epithet ring is not elegant, as ariſe follows ; at 


leaſt the words ſhould have been of the ſame formation : 
and from the difficulty of amendment in moſt of theſe 
caſes, it is clear to me, that he had been ſenſible of im- 
propriety himſelf. I ſhould have liked better: 

Strange phantoms floating, as the miſts ariſe: 
or, with the couplet differently modelled in this form: 

A miſt perpetual o'er the palace flies; 

Strange phantoms riſing, as the vapours riſe. 


Ver. 53. Men prove with child as pow'rful fancy works. 


The fanciful perſon, here alluded to, was Dr. Edward 
Pelling, chaplain to ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs. Having 
ſtudied himſelf into that diſorder of mind vulgarly called 
the hyp, between the age of forty and fifty he imagined 
himſelf to be pregnant; and forbore all manner of exer- 
ciſe, leſt motion ſhould prove injurious to his ideal burden. 
Nor did the whim evaporate till his wife aſſured him, 
that ſhe was really in his ſuppoſed condition. This lady 
was maſculine and large-boned in the extreme; and our 
merry monarch Charles, being told of the ſtrange con- 
ceit adopted by his chaplain, deſired to ſee her. As ſhe 
quitted his preſence, he exclaimed with a good round 
oath, that “If any woman could get her huſband with 
child, it muſt be Mrs. Pelling.” 

I received this narrative from one of the Doctor's grand- 
daughters, who is ſtill alive; and remembers, that this 
line of Pope was always ſuppoſed to have reference to 
this ſtory. 8. See the Supplement to Shakſpeare, 
vol. ii. p. 660, 


Ver. 54. And maids, turn'd bottles, call aloud for carks, 


This merriment is adopted from the Loyal Subject of | 


Beaumont and Fletcher : 
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deſtitute of beauty and force. I ſhould prefer, 
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— Are women now 
O' the nature of botzles, to be ſtopt with corks ? 8. 


Ver. 57. Hail, wayward queen! 
Who rule the ſex 
Grammar demanded, 
Who ruP/ the ſex: 


and this impropriety runs through the paſſage : ſee the 
note on his Meſſiah, ver. 6. 


Ver. 67. Compare Virgil, En. ix. 494—410. 


Ver. 94. And fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fire. 


Dryden, Virg. En. iv. 4. 
The hero's valour, acts, and birth, inſpire 
Her ſoul with love, and fan the ſecret fire. 

Ver. 96, While Hampton's echoes, Wretched maid ! reply'd. 
There is an epigram of Gauradas in the Greek Antho- 
logia, which gave riſe, I preſume, to this A of 
modern poets. 

Drayton, in his Queſt of Cynthia: 
Long wand'ring in the wood, ſaid I, 
« O whither's Cynthia gone?“ 
When ſoon the Echo doth reply 
To my laſt word,—® Go on.” 


Ver. 98. Originally thus: 

Combs, bodkins, leads, pomatums, to prepare? 
The ſubſequent inſertion of verr. 101, 102. occaſioned 
the alteration ; whoſe place the concluding couplet of this 
canto, with trivial variation, occupied in the Miſcella- 
nies. | 
Ver. 111. The repetition of then in this couplet is 


Ab ! 
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A how ſhall I your helpleſs fame defend? 
Ver. 117. A parody of Virgil, Ecl. 1. 60. 


Ver. 133. But by this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, 

: Which never more ſhall join its parted hair. 
Dryden's verſion of Iliad i. | 

But, by this ſcepter ſolemnly 1 ſwear, 

Which never more green leaf or growing branch ſhall 


bear. 


Ver. 140. The long-contended honours of her head. 


Borrowed from Dr yden's Epiſtle to Mr. Granville: 
The long-contended honors of the field. W. 


Ver. 144. Another line, making a triplet with the 
following verſes, was originally inſerted here : _ 
Now livid pale her cheeks, now glowing red. 


Ver. 149. Happy ! ah ten times happy ! had I been 
If Hampton-court theſe eyes had never ſeen 
A parody of Virgil, En. iv. 657. 
Felix ! heu nimium felix! ſi litora tantum 
Nunquàm Dardaniz tetigiſſent noſtra carinæ ! 

Happy, alaſs ! too happy I had liv'd, 

Had not the Trojan on my coaſt arrived! Denham. 
And there is a general reſemblance of this paſſage to 
Mrs. Behn's tranſlation of CEnone to Paris: 

I might ſome humble ſhepherd's choice have been, 

Had I that tongue ne'er heard, thoſe eyes ne'er ſeen : 
and to Hopkins in Dryden's Miſcellanies, v. p. 31. 

In diflant climes let me my fate deplore, 

In ſome lone iſland, on a deſert ſhore, i 

Where I may ſee your fatal charms no more. 


Ver. 158. Like roſes, that in deſerts bloom and die. 
Halier's Song: Go, lovely roſe / 
G3 Tell 
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Tell her that's young 
And ſhuns to have her graces ſpy'd, 
That, hadſt thou ſprung 
In deſerts, where no men abide, 
Thou muſt have uncommended dy'd. W. 


Ver. 161. Originally, 
"Twas this the morning omens did foretel : 
See the note on Canto iii. ver. 153. 


Ver. 167. See the poor remnants of theſe lighted hairs ! 
My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares, 
The anonymous tranſlator of Ariadne to Theſeus : 
See theſe few hairs yet ſpar'd by grief and rage 
Some pity let theſe flowing tears engage. 


Ver. 172. And in it's fellow's fate foreſees it's own, 
William Bowles on the Death of Charles II. 
- - Three kingdoms groan 
And i in their ruler's fate bewail their own. 


CANTO V. 
VER. 10. The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt, 


Dryden's Abſalom and Achitophel : 
'The young men's viſion, and the old men's dream. 


Ver, 11. Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford ? 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd ? 


Denham, in his verſion of the 4 2 of Homer, parodied 
by our poet: | 

Il hy all the tributes land and ſea affords 9— © 

As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 


Ver, 31. And truſt me, dear! good humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, *and ſcreams, and ſcold- 


ing fail. 
The 
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The anonymous tranſlator of Ovid's Art of Beauty: 
But, if good humour to the laſt remain, 
Ev'n age may pleaſe, and Love his force retain, 


Ver. 34. Charms ſtrike the fight, but merit wins the ſoul. 


B. Jonſon in his Silent Woman, Act i. Scene I, has 
ſome pretty lines to this ſentiment: Q 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes ſimplicity a grace; 

Robes looſely flowing, hair as free: 

Such ſweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all ch' adulteries of art: 

They ſtrike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


Ver. 61. ——————— living death wn 
Paradiſe Loſt, x. 788. 


then 1 in the grove, | 
Or in ſome other diſmal place, who knows 
But I ſhall die a living death ? | 

Sir Philip Sidney's Aſtrophel and ziale ſtanza 6. 


Some lovers ſpeak, when they their Muſes entertain 
Of living deaths. 


Drummond, part ii. ſonnet 4. ; 
O!] woful life! Life? no: but living death : 
Frail boat of chriſtal in a rocky ſea. 


5 


Ver. 65. Thus on Mæander's flow'ry margin lies 
Th' expiring ſwan, and as he ſings he dies. 


Dryder's tranſlation of the original paſſage has greater 
ſimplicity, and, in my judgement, more merit : 

So, on Mæander's banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful ſwan ſings her own elegy. 


Ver. 78. Who ſought no more than on his foe to die. 


Moſt generous and manly”! But with a tacit proviſo, I 
G 4 ſhould 
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ſhould preſume, for that exception of the conſolatory 
word of undertakers, ſo perpetually exhibited on hatch- 
ments, Reſur gam | 


Ver. 103. Reſtore the lock ! ſhe cries ; and all around, 
Reſtore the loc! the vaulted roofs rebound. - 


Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt : 

A preſent deity ! they ſhout around: 

A preſent deity! the vaulted roofs rebound. S. 
Our poet in his St. Cecilia : 

Till the roofs all around 

The ſhrill echoes rebound. 
See the note on Canto iv. ver. 96. 


Ver. 119. The courtier's promiſes, and ſick man's pray'rs, 
The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 


Dryden's CEdipus, Act ii. 
The ſmiles of courtiers, and the bark”: s tears, 
The tradeſman's oaths, and mourning of an heir, 


Are truths, to what prieſts tell. W. 10 


Ver. 124. Though mark'd by none but quick debe e 


Denham, i in Cooper's Hill, gave him a hint: 
Tis ſtill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 


All but a quick poetic fight eſcape. 


Ver. 127. A ſudden ſtar it ſhot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair : 
The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevell'd me 


Oxilby's verſion of Virgil, Geo. i. 367. 
Shall ſee bright ſtars ſhoot headlong through the ſkies, 
Leaving behind them a long train of light, 
Gilding a tract through ſable ſhades of night. 
Dryden, at the ſame paſſage, very elegantly : 
And, Hooting through the darkneſs, gild che night 


With ſweeping glories and long trails of light. * 
1 


/ 


As at Aneid, v. 192. 
Deſcends, and draws behind a trail of light. 
Diſtevell'd light: that is, jubar, a bunch of Hair, or 2 
beam of /ight. 
And Swift ſays, very humorouſly, indeed, on the ſup- 
poſed death of Partridge : 
No meteor, no eclipſe appear'd, 
No comet with à flaming beard. 
And in the ſame ſtrain with what immediately ſollows in 
our poet: | 
Triumphant ſtar | ſome pity ſhew 
To coblers militant below ; 
Whom roguiſh boys in ſtormy nights 
Torment by pg out their lights: 
Or through a chink convey their ſmoak, 
Inclos'd artificers to choak. 


Ver. 133. Our author, from an- unreaſonable averſion 
to a triplet, Aki a line which originally followed 
this : 
| As through the - ſhade they nightly a 


ver 136. Roſamonda's lake.“ The pag in St. James's 
Park. | 


Ver. 142. Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere. 


Rowe in his Delia, addreſſed to his wife: | 
Late, very late, aſcend the well-known way, 
And add new glor ies to the realms of day. 


Ver. 147. When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they WOE. 


Sidney's Arcadia, book ii. 
And ſaw thoſe eyes, %%% /uns, ſuch ſhowers to ſhow. 
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ELEGY 


TO THE 
MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 


—— 
VER. 1. What beck' ning ghoſt, Wore the moon · light 
ſnade 


Milton's Comus, ver. 207. 

Of calling ſhapes, and bect*ning ſhadows dire. 
And I obſerve no variations, in the future impreſhons of 
this elegy, from the original edition. Perhaps his inter- 
eſt in the ſubject rendered the poem too Vis for 
his own peruſal. 


Ver. 5. Oh ever beauteous ! ever friendly! tell, 
Is it a crime in heav'n to love too well ? 


This was ſuggeſted, perhaps, by a couplet in the third 
elegy of Craſhaw ; as was remarked alſo by Mr. Steevens. 
And I, what is my crime, I cannot tel | 
Unleſs it be a crime t' have lov'd too well. 


Ver. 10. Both the ſubject and the ſentiment ſeem to 
demand an alteration of one ward: 


For thoſe, who greatly think, and bravely de? 
Ver. 25. As into air the purer ſpirits flow. 


This thought is very happily employed by General Bur- 
geyne, in verſes on the death of a young lady: 
As the pure air in cryſtal priſon pent, 
Burſt through its fair but brittle tenement, 
While in the duſt the glitt'ring fragments lie, 
The purer zther ſecks it's native ſky. 


Ver. 34. And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. g 
| 90 
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So Milton, Comus, ver. 753. 
Love-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn. 

Sir Charles Sedley, on the death of Mrs: Tempeſt: 
Clos'd are thoſe eyes, that furniſh'd Love with darts, 
When rebels dar'd to boaſt unfetter'd hearts. 


Ver. 40. While the long fun'rals blacken all the way. 


« Domus corporibus exanimis, itinera funeribus, comple- 
bantur :” ſays TEM Annal. xvi. 13. deſcribing a you 
lence in Rome. W. 


Ver. 41. Lo! the e were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies 


ſteel'd, | 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to 
yield, 


Our poet ſeems to have been fond of theſe two verſes : 
for he has repeated them, with-trivial variation, in his 
Iliad, ix. 749. xxii. 447. Homer has in II. Q. 205. 
oidngerov vw r nTop: . O] heart of feel! as himſelf 
renders the words. 


Ver. 45. So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learn'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others' woe. 


From a fragment of Sir Edward Hungerford, according 
to a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 1764. 
The ſoul by pure religion taught to glow 
At others“ good, or melt at others“ woe. 


Ver, 51, By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 


The anonymous tranſlator of Ariadne to Theſeus: 
Poor Ariadne ! thou muſt periſh here, 
Breathe out thy ſoul in „range and hated air, 
Nor ſee thy pitying mother ſhed one tear; 


Want 
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Want a kind hand, which thy fix d eyes may cloſe, 
And thy tiff limbs may decently compoſe. 


Ver. 62. Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb. 


Dryden as irreverently ſpeaks of another rite of the Chriſ- 
tian church in his Don Sebaſtian : | 
I heard the hooded father mumbling charms 
To make the miſbelievers man and wife. 
Again, in his Sigiſmonda and Guiſcardo: 
And mutter d faſt the matrimony o'er. S. 


Ver. 65. There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 


As Dryden in his Albion and Albanius : 
The roſy-finger'd morn appears, 
And from her mantle ſhakes her tears, 
In promiſe of a glorious day. 


Ver. 67. 


Taſſo, in his deſcription of an angel, i. 14. 
Of flver wings he took a ſhining pair, 
Fringed with gold. Fairfax. 


Angels with their ſilver wings 


Ver. 75. Poets themſelves muſt fall like thoſe they ſung, 


Flatman, on the death of Mr. Pelham Humſries : 
For you yourſelves, that ſing this mournful ſong, 


Alas! e're it be long, 
Shall, like Amintas, breathleſs be, 


Though more forgotten in the grave than he. 


'PROLOGUE TO CATO. 


% 


VER. 4. Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold. 


Faſper Mayne to the memory of Ben Jonſon : 


That we both ſafely ſaw and liv'd thy ſcene. 
| Ver. 8, 
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Ver. 8. And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 


« The Pheræan tyrant, who had never wept over any of 
ce thoſe murders he had cauſed among his own citizens, 
« wept when he ſaw a tragedy but acted in the theatre. 
« The reaſon was, his attention was caught here; and 
« he more obſerved the ſufferings of Hector and Andre- 
© Hache, than ever he had thoſe of the Pheræans, and 
« more impartially ; being no otherwiſe concerned in 
« them but as a common ſpeCtator. Upon this occa- 
« ſion, the principle of compaſſion, implanted in human 
„ nature, appeared; overcame his habits of cruelty, broke 
ce through his petrifaction, and would ſhew that it could 
© not be totally eradicated.” 

Mollaſton's Religion of Nature, ſect. vi. prop. 17. 


Ver. 17. Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was: 


that is, virtue viſibly and ſubſtantially exhibited in the 
form of Cato. Waller upon Ben Jonſon : | 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 

In fleſh and blood fo well, that Plato had 

Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 

Virtue with colours, ſpeech, and motion grac'd. 
Prologue to Dryden's Troilus and Creſſida: 

See, my loy'd Britons ! ſee your Shakſpeare riſe, 

An awful ghoſt confe/#d to human eyes. 
Compare our poet's Moral Effays, i. ver. 179. Indeed, 
the expreſſion itſelf ſeems to have been derived from 
Virgil, Zn. ii. 

Alma parens, conſeſſa deam. | 
With reſpect to the notion of Plato, here alluded to by 
our poet, Cicero ſays, De Off. i. 5. Quz (honeſti forma) 
tc ſi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores, ut ait Plato, 

| « excitaret 
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&« excitaret ſapientiæ: The form of virtue, if it were 
diſtinguiſhable by the corporeal eye, would excite, as 
Plato ſays, a wonderful love of wiſdom. | 

See Davies' note on Cic. de Finn. ii. 16. 


Ver. 22. And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 


Dryden, on the death of the Earl of Dundee : 
Farewell! who dying did'ſt ſupport the ſtate, 
And could'ſt not fall but with thy country's fate. 


Ver. 31. As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt. 


Dryden, Virg. ZEn. vi. 171. of the father of Æneas: 
Oft, ſince he breath'd his laſt, in dead of night, 
His rev' rend image ſtood before my fight. 


Ver. 44. Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 
Thus Drayton, ſpeaking of Shakſpeare : 


As ſtrong conception, and as clear a rage 
As any one that traffick d with the ſtage. 
Thus alſo Gray : | | 

Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage. 8. 

Rage is empaſſion'd fancy, poetic fury, enthuſiaſtic rap- 
ture. Cicero, de Divin. i. 37. Negat enim fine furore 
Democritus quenquam pottam magnum eſſe poſſe : quod 
idem dicit Plato. For Democritus. contends, (and 
Plato coincides with his opinion) that no poet can be 
« preat without à degree of phrenzy.” And this ſenſe of 
the term rage is very common in Engliſh poetry. 

Ver. 46. As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear, 
Hence Martial, Epig. ix. 29. in an epitaph on Latinus, 
makes that celebrated actor ſay thus of himſelf, in allu- 
ſion to the ſtory of Cato's quitting the theatre, more 


clearly intimated by the ſame poet in his epiſtle prefixed 
to the firſt book of epigrams : 
ty 8 


Qui. 
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Qui ſpectatorem potui feciſſe Catonem: 
Me, whom e' en Cato had not bluſh'd to view. 


EPILOGUE TO JANE SHORE. 


VER. 30. Stern Cato's ſelf was no relentleſs ſpouſe. 


Cato of Utica : and concerning this transfer of his wiſe, 
the reader may conſult alſo the ſcholiaſt and commenta- 
tors on Lucan, ii. 339. 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


- — ] 3 


A very different, and, I apprehend, a much more au- 
thentic ſtory, than that which our poet followed, is given 
in Mr. Berington's account of Aleillard and Heloiſa. 


The reader, who wiſhes a full information of theſe fingu- 


lar and unfortunate characters, will find a circumſtantial 
detail in that ingenious, but too loquacious, narrative. It 
feems, however, not improbable to me, that Pope might 
voluntarily deviate from the line of authenticity in pur- 
ſuit of circumſtances, that would enhance the pathos of 
his poem: particularly in concealing the true character 
of Abelard. 


Ver. 8. And Eloiſa yet muſt kiſs the name, 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian : 
And when I ſay, Sebaſtian, dear Sebaſtian ! 
I kiſs the name J ſpeak. 


Again, 
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Again, in his Aureng-Zebe : 
I that Iov'd name did, as ſome god, invoke, 
And printed kifſes on it, while I ſpoke. 8. 
Ver. 9. Dear fatal name! 
See my note on our poet's Thad, xxii. 422. 


Ver. 10. Nor paſs theſe lips in holy ſilence ſeal'd. 


Milton, in Samſon Agoniſtes, ver. 49. 
Under the /eal of filence could not keep. 


Ver. 12. 


his lov'd idea—: 


that is, a lively repreſentation of his countenance, perſon, 
and geſtures, was retained in her mind. Taſſo, i. 48. 
Her ſweet idea wander'd through his thought: 
Her /hape, her ge/ture, and her place, in mind 
He kept. Fairfax. | 
Firgil's line, ecl. i. | 
Quam noſtro illius labatur pectore vultus : 
is thus rendered by Oęiiby: 
FE 're his idea ſhall this breaſt forſake. | 
Compare Lauderdale at that paſſage, and our poet at Iliad 
2xii. 485. 
Ver. 13. O write it not, my hand N name e | 
Already written, ; 


Claudian, de Nupt. Honor. et Mar. ver. 8. 
quoties incanduit ore 


Confeſſus ſecreta rubor, nomenque beatum 

Injuſſæ ſcripſere manus | | 

Oft o'er her cheek the conſcious bluſh would float ; 

Oft his dear name her hand unbidden wrote. | 
And Mr. White obſerves, that the thought is derived, per- 
haps, from D/ ayton's Heroica! Epiſtle of Roſamond to 
Henry; 
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Henry; fot it appears from Pope's letters that he had 

read Drayton : | 
My hapleſs name with Hearie's name I found — 
Then do ] ſtrive to waſh it out with tears, : 
But then the fame more evident appears. 

Compare too with the firſt of the lines, verr. 30. 33. 


Ver. 18. Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains, 


Rocheſter's Satyr againſt Mankind: 
Wich voluntary pains works his diſtreſs. 


Ver. 19. Le rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn. 


An immoderate exaggeration ! the late erection of the 
building could have allowed no time for this effect in 
ſuch a ſequeſtered place. See the note on ver. 142. 


Ver. 21. Shrines, where their vigils pale-ey'd virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. 
A puerile conceit, from the dew, which runs down ſtone 
and metals in damp weather. Virgil, Geo. i. 480. 
Et mceſtum illacrimat templis ebur, zraque ſudant : 
The weeping /iatues did the wars foretell, 
And holy ſweat from brazen idols fell. 
A ſuſpected poem of Duke FF harten's on the fear of FS 
Where feeble tapers ſhed a gloomy rays 
And flatues pity feign 3 
Where pale-ey'd griefs their waſting vigils keep. 


Ver. 2 5. Much improved from the original verſe of 
the firſt edition : 


Heav' n claims me all in vain, while he has part. 


Ver. 26. Still rebel nature holds out half my heart. 


Sedley, to a deyout young gentlewoman : 
Phillis, this early zeal aſſuage: 
You overact your part: 


II The 
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The mart yrs, at your tender age, 
Gave heaven but half their heart. 


Ver. 28. Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 


An obſcure line. If the meaning be, that, © from the 
ce firſt eſtabliſhment of monaſtic inſtitutions, their ſoli- 
* tude and rigid diſcipline have been unable to controul 
e the power of nature,” the remark is not ſufficiently 
pertinent and appropriate : and, if the term for ages be an 
exaggeration ſimilar to the univorſum triduum of the 
lover in the comedy, it ſeems too forced and affected for 
the occaſion. 


Ver. 35. Line after line my guſhing eyes o'erflow. ' 


She ſays in her firſt letter: Quz cum ficcis oculis ne- 
minem vel legere vel audire poſſe æſtimem: * Which, I 
« ſhould think, none, with dry eyes, could read or hear.” 


Ver. 36. Led through a ſad variety of woe. 


Dryden's State of Innocence, at the beginning: 
In liquid burnings, or on dry, to dwell, 
Is all the /ad variety of hell: 

which paſſage Mr. Steevens alſo pointed out. 


Ver. 37. Now warm in love, now withering in my bloom. 


The original verſe in Chaucer is more'pathetic than either 
line of his illuſtrious imitators : | 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave. W. 


Ver. 41. Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine. 


- Mrs. Rowe's elegy on the death of her huſband : 
And all, that knew the charming youth, will join 
T!:eir friendly fighs and pious tears to mine. 


Ver. 45. Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe I need not ſpare. 
6 Dryden, 
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Dryden, in his Abſalom and Achitophel : 
Take then my tears: (with that he wip'd his eyes) 
'Tis all the aid my preſent power ſupplies. | 


Ver. 49. Then ſhare thy pain— 


She ſays in her firſt letter:“ Ancillulas ipſius et tuas de 
& his, in quibus adhuc flutuas, naufragiis certificare dig- 
% neris ; ut nos ſaltem, quæ tibi ſolæ remanſimus, doloris 
« yel.gaudii partici pes habeas.” 


Ver. 58. And waft a figh from Indus to the pole, 


Otway's tranſlation of Phædra to Hippolytus : 
Thus ſecrets ſafe to farthe/? /hores may move: 
By letters foes converſe, and learn to love. 


Ver. 62. Some emanation of th' all-beauteous mind: 
that is, the Divinity himſelf, denominated in the Eſſay on 
Man, ii. 24. in conformity to the ſame Platonic ſpecu- 
lation, | 


the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair : 


where ſee my remark. 


Ver. 66. And truths divine came mended from that 
tongue. 


Mrs. Rowe's elegy: 
For he could talk Twas exſtacy to hear; 
"Twas joy ! *twas harmony to every ear. 
Eternal muſic dwelt upon his tongue, 


Soft and tranſporting as the Muſes' ſong. 
Ver. 62. Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe J ran, 
Nor wiſli'd an angel whom I lov'd a man. 


ce Thy holy precepts and the ſanctity of thy character 
ic had made me conceive of thee as of a being more ve- 


© nerable than man, and approaching the nature of ſu- 


/ 


H2' « perior 
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&« perior exiſtences. But thy perſonal allurements ſoon 
&« inſpired thoſe tender feelings, which gradually con- 
e ducted me from a veneratien of the angel to a leſs pure 
c and dignified ſenſation, love for the man.” I eſteem 
this paragraph, ſo happily deſcriptive of a moſt delicate 
operation of the mind, among the very nobleſt efforts of 
Engliſh poetry, 
Ver. 75. Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 


So in Dryden's Aureng-Zebe : 
"Tis true, of marriage bands I'm weary grown, 
Love ſcorns all ties but thoſe that are his own. 8S. 


Ver. 87. N ot Cæſar's empreſs would I deign to prove. 


This is the paltry ſtile of an inferior writer. So, to give 
a ſingle inſtance, Mrs. VJ harten in her Penelope to 
Ulyſles : | 

The homely duties of a wife I prove, 

But never knew to fix a wand'ring love. 
The thoughts themſelves are in Heloiſa's firſt letter: 
gi me Auguſtus, univerſo prefidens mundo, matrimonii 
% honore dignaretur, charius mihi et dignius videretur, 
&© tug dici meretriæ, quam illius imperatrix. Et fi uxoris 
“nomen ſanctius et validius videtur, dulcius mihi ſemper 
te extitit amice vocabulum; aut, fi non indigneris, con- 
„ cubinx, vel ſcorti.“ 
Ver. 99. Alas! how chang'd ! what ſudden horrors riſe 

A naked lover bound and bleeding lies, 


Mrs. Rowe, in her elegy, with equal ſenſibility ; 
The ſmiling viſion takes its haſty flight, 
And /cenes of horror ſwim before my fight : 
Grief and deſpair in all their terrors ri/c ; 

A dying lover pale and gaſping lies l. 


8 


Ver. 100. 


% 
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Ver. 100. Then came originally the following couplet: 
Cut from the roots my periſh'd joys I ſee, þ by 
And love's warm tide for ever ſtopp'd in thee. 


Ver. 104. The crime was common, common be the pain, 


Like a verſe of Drummond's under his article in the Bio- 
graphia ; as Mr. Steevens alſo obſerved : 

The grief was common, common were the cries. 
And, ſays Mr. Mpiie, careleſs readers may mifapprehend 
the ſenſe. Pain here means puniſhment, pena. 


Ver. 106. Let tears and burning bluſhes ſpeak the reſt.” 


Lady M:ntague's Eclogue, Wedneſday : 
When I with burning bluſbes own I love. 
Fuſden's tranſlation of Muſæus: 
And ſighs and dying murmurs told the reſt. 
Creech's Lucretia, from Ovid's Faſt. ii. 
her bluſhes ſpoke the reft. 
Mrs. Behr's verſion of CEnone to Paris: | 
Whilſt Gghs, and looks all dying, /poke 1 reſt. 


Let me be permitted to quote here Mrs. Cockburn's moſt 


beautiful and tender ſonnet, entitled Cantion, for the ad- 
monition of“ all that chears and ſoftens life,” my readers 
of the fair ſex ; 
I. 
Soft kiſſes may be innocent; 
But ah! too eaſy maid! beware, 
Though that is all thy kindneſs meant, 
Tiis Love's deluſive, fatal ſnare. | 
| II. 
No virgin e'er at firſt deſign'd 
Through all the maze of love to ſtray : 
But each new path allures her mind; 


'Till, wand'ring on, ſhe loſe her way. 
H 3 III. Tis 


— 
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III. 
*Tis eaſy, eber ſet out, to ſtay; 
But who the uſeful art can teach, 
When ſliding down a fleepy way, 
To ſtop before the end we reach? 
IV. 
Keep ever ſomething in thy power, 
Beyond what would thy honour ſtain : 
He will not dare to aim at more, 


Who for ſmall favors ſighs in vain, 


Ver. 122. Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. 


Concanen's Match at Football, Canto iii. 


Till once our leader chanc'd the nymph to ſpy: 
And drank in poiſon from her lovely eye. 


Lady Montague's Eclogue, Tueſday : 
Drinking delicious poiſon from her face, 
Ogilby, Virg. Æn. iv, 
Deſires to hear Troy's war once more, then /i 
Again ſweet poy/on from th' inchanter's lips. 
Mr. Steevens quotes Shakſpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Act i. Scene 5. 


— Now I feed myſelf 
With moſt delicious poiſon. | 


Ver. 129. Ah! think at leaſt thy flock deferves thy care; 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray'r. 


e If thou can'ſt forget me, think at leaſt upon thy flock.” 
'To her for five long years he had not written a ſingle 
line. Berington's Hiſtory, p. 213. The ſimile itſelf is 
found in her firſt letter: Tua itaque, vere tua, hæc eſt 
te proprie novella plantatio; cujus adhùc teneris maximè 
*{ plantis frequens, ut proficiant, neceſſaria eſt irrigatio“ 
Ver. 132, 
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Ver. 132. By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſerts led. 
You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls. 


« Tt was a ſmall ſequeſtered vale, ſays Mr. Berington, 
ci ſurrounded by a wood, not far diſtant ſrom Nogent ſur 
Seine; and a rivulet ran near its ſide. It did not ap- 
e pear, that the foot of any mortal had hitherto diſturbed 
© its ſolitude.” 

As the word ww/d recurs in ver. 134, and for variety, 
our poet ſhould have written : 

By thee to mountains, woods, and deſerts led. 
Again Mr. Berington. © Without loſs of time, Abeillard 
&« then and his companion planned the new building, and 
* with the ſame hands began to erect it. Having com- 
&« pleted what they called their oratory, they conitructed 
&« a ſecond building, which was to be their own dwelling.” 
She ſays in her firſt letter: In ipſis cubilibus ferarum, in 
ipſis latibulis latronum, divinum erexiſti tabernaculum: 
« You erected the divine tabernacle in the very dens of 
wild beaſts, and the lurking places of robbers.” 


Ver. 136. Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 


Milton's Comus, ver. 732. 
th' unſought diamonds 

Would fo imblaze the forehead of the oo 
Rowe's Lucan, ix. 884. 

Yet no proud domes are rais'd, no gems are ſeen 

To blaze upon his S rines with coſtly {been 

But plain and poor— 
cc Nihil ad hoc ædificandum ex regum vel principum 
& opibus intuliſti, cum plurima pofles et maxima; ut 
5 quicquid fieret, tibi ſoli poſſet aſcribi.” Heloi/a's ſirſt 
letter. 


Ver. 140. And only vocal with the maker's praiſe, 
That is, only one ſounder and beneſaCtor was cele- 


H 4 « brated 
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te brated in their hymns of praiſe and gratitude ; and that 
“founder and benefactor was yourſelf.” 


Ver. 143. Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light. 


A fine paſſage, worthy of compariſon with this, occurs 
in an anonymous copy of verſes, vol. ii. p. 256. of Dry- 
den's Miſcellanies : | 
He came, and ſaw; but *twas by ſuch a light 
As ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd day from night ; 
Such as in thick-grown ſhades is found, 
When here and there a piercing beam 
Scatters faint-ſpangled ſunſhine on the ground, 
And caſts about a melancholy gleam. 


Ver. 146. And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. 


Mrs. Rowe on the Creation : ; 
And kindling glories brighten all the ſkies. 
In whoſe Paſtoral the following couplet, 
Let us beneath theſe gentle ſhades recite 
What Love and what the rural Muſe indite ; 
was contemplated by our poet, at Paſtoral i. 18, 
Two ſwains, whom Love kept wakeful and the Muſe. 


Ver. 153. Ah! let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter, move, 
And all thoſe tender names in one, thy love. 


The ſuperſcription of her firſt letter runs thus : 
« Domins ſuo, imo patri; conjugi ſuo, imo fratri; 
&« ancilla ſua, imo filia; ipſius uxor, imo ſoror; W 


« Heloiſa,” | 
Our poet is indebted alſo to a tranſlation of _ Vir- 


gilian Cento of a in Dryden's Miſcellanies, Vi. 
p- 143: 


My love ! my life! 


And every tender name in one, my wife / 
| Ver, 157. 
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Ver. 157. The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the 
hills. 
So Chapman, Iliad vi. 4. 
Betwixt the floods of Symois, and Xanthus, that confin'd 
All their affaires at Ilion, and round about them hin d. 
« The little river Arduſſon glittered along the valley of 
the Paraclete.” Annual Regiſter, for 1708, p. 173. 


Ver. 166. A death-like filence, and a dread repoſe. 


Dryden's Aſtræa Redux: 
A dreadful quiet felt. 


Ver. 167. Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green. 


Much after the ſame manner Fenton in his verſion of 
Sappho to Phaon : | 

With him the caves were cool, the grove was green ; 

But now his abſence withers all the ſcene. | 


Ver. 170. And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


Dryden's Theodore and Honoria : 
With deeper brown the grove was overſpread. S. 
And in his Aneid, vii. 40. | 
The Trojan, from the main, beheld a wood, 
Which thick with ſhades and @ brown Horrer ſtood. 
Paradiſe Loſt, iv. 245. 
the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbrown'd the noon-tide bow'rs: | 
where the ſublime bard had in his eye a paſſage of Statius, 
Theb. x. 85. and compare Fenton, Odyſſ. xix. 514. 
— nulli penetrabilis aſtro 
Lucus iners : 
A grove, whoſe ſhades profound no ſtar could pierce. 


Ver, 172. Sad proof how well a lover can obey ! 


This 


0 
ö 
ö 
0 
| 
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This is the truly pathetic language of deſpondency ! In 
alluſion to this ſacrifice of herſelf to the horrors of a 
convent at his will, ſhe ſays in her firſt letter : Solus es, 
qui plurimum mihi debeas, et tunc maxime, cum uni- 
verſa, quæ juſſeris, in tantum impleverim, ut meipſam 
pro juſſu tuo perdere ſuſtinerem. © You are of alt man- 
% kind moſt abundantly indebted to me; and particularly 
« for that proof of abſolute ſubmiſſion to your com- 
& mands, in thus deſtroying myſelf at your injunction.“ 


Ver. 182. Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 


The repetition of the ſyllable for is uncommonly unac- 
ceptable to the ear. The verſe, I think, would be in 
other reſpects improved alſo by writing, 

Love finds an altar for unhallow'd fires. 


Ver. 183. I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought, 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault. 


This couplet and it's wretched rhymes ſeem derived from 
an elegy of Malſb in Dryden's Miſcellanies : 

I know I ought to hate you for the fault; 

But ob! I cannot do the thing I ought. 


Ver. 186. I view my crime, but kindle at the view ; 
Repent old pleaſures, and ſolicit new. 


Dryden, in his Don Sebaſtian : 


For gazing thus I kindle at thy ſight :— 
when I bchold thoſe beauteous eyes, 


Repentance lags, and Sin comes hurrying on. 8. 
From her letters: * Quz cum ingemiſcere debeam de 


% commiſſis, ſuſpiro potius de amiſſis.“ 


1 


Ver. 192. And love th' offender, yet deteſt th* offence. 


Malſb. 


Glue, 
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Malſb, in the ſame Elegy: 


I muſt not love, and yet I cannot hate— 

I hate the actions, but I love the face. 
And the thoughts of this paſſage in general are from 

Heloiſa's letters. Magis Deum ex indignatione of- 
e fendo, quam ex pcenitentiz ſatisfactione mitigo. Quo- 
«© modo enim pœnitentia peccatorum dicitur, quanta- 
c“ cunque fit corporis afflictio, fi mens adhuc ipſam pec- 
“ candi retinet voluntatem, et priſtinis æſtuat deſide- 
64 riis?“ 


Ver. 212. The reader will be pleaſed with Craſhaw's 
entire couplet in his Deſcription of a religious houſe 
te and condition of life: | 

A haſty portion of preſcribed ſleep; 

Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep. 


Ver. 216. And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. 


In this divine paſſage his maſterly pencil transferred ſome 
touches from Milton's Comus, ver. 453. 
So dear to Heavin is faintly cha/7ity, . 
That, when a ſoul found ſincerely ſo, 
A thouſand liveried angels lacky her, 
Driving far off each thing of ſin and guilt, 
And in clear dream, and ſolemn viſion, 
Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear. 


Ver. 220. For her white virgins hymenæals ſing. 
Milton, in Lycidas, ver. 176. 

And hears the unexpreſſive nuptial ſong. 

Ver. 222. And melts in viſions of eternal day. 


The beatific vi/ion of theologians. And our author pro- 
fited here alſo, I think, from a paſſage of equal rapture in 


the Penſeroſo: 
> There 
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There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic'd quire below, 
In ſervice high and anthems clear ; 
As may with ſweetneſs, through mine ear, 
Diſſolue me into extaſies, 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. 
So too Dryden, in the State of Innocence, Act i. frown I. 
And all dif/olv'4 in Hallelujabs lie. 
And at the end of the ſame drama : 
Still quitting ground by unperceiv'd decay, 
And ſteal myſelf from life, and melt away. 
As our poet in his Ode on Solitude : 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where I lie. 


Ver. 225. When, at the cloſe of each ſad, ſorrowing day, 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away. 

He has wrought up the ſame ſentiment in his Sappho to 
Phaon, with an elegance and ſimplicity that nothing can 
exceed : 

Oh! night more pleaſing than the brighteſt day, 

When fancy gives what abſence takes away 

And dreſs'd in all its viſionary charms, 

Reſtores my fair deſerter to my arms. 


Ver. 230. How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight. 


So Dryden's verſion of Canace to Macareus : 
Then with tumultuous joys my heart did beat, 
And guilt, that made them anxious, made them great. S. 
Ver. 238. I ſtretch my empty arms : it _ away . 


he was gone. 


In vain I ſought my ſoul's belov'd: 
I call'd him; O too far remov'd. Sandys. 8. 
2 | Ver. 248, 
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Ver. 248. And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 


Philips, in the Splendid Shilling, had treated the fame 
thought with admirable humour and vivacity : 

But, if a flumber haply does invade 

My weary limbs, my fancy's {till awake, 

Thoughtful of drink; and eager, in a dream, 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale; 

In vain : awake I find the ſettled thirſt 

Still gnawing, and the pleaſing phantom curſe, 


Ver. 253. Still as the ſea ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving ſpirit bade the waters flow : 
Soft as the ſlumbers of a ſaint forgiv'n, 
And mild as opening gleams of promis'd heav'n. 


A fine improvement on a paſſage in Sir //iliam Dave- 
. zant's Addreſs to the Queen: 

Smooth as the face of waters firſt appear'd, 

Ere tides began to ſtrive, or winds were heard; 

Kind as the willing ſaints, and calmer far 

Than in their ſleeps forgiven hermits are. 


Ver. 258. The torch of Venus burns not for the dead; 


as in the caſe of the lamp for the entombed veſtal, in 
ver. 204. 


Ver. 263. This paſſage glows with an impaſſioned 
ſublimity, that beggars all panegyric. The original ſays, - 
« Quocunque loco me vertam, amantium voluptates 
te qulces ſemper fe oculis meis cum ſuis ingerunt deſi- 
« deriis. Inter ipſa Miſſarum ſolemnia, ubi purior eſſe 
« Jebet oratio, obſcaena earum voluptatum phantaſmata 
ce jtà fibi penitus miſerrimam captivant r= ut kur- 
« pitudinibus illis magis quam orationi vacem. 


Ver. 269. Thy voice I ſeem in every hymn to hear. 


There 
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There is great propriety is this aſſociation, becauſe ſhe 
had told us before, ver. 65, that © Heav'n liſten'd while 
& he ſung.” 


Ver. 270. With every bead I drop too ſoft a tear. | 


Both the image and the expreſſion are alike incapable of 
improvement. In the ſame ſpirit Mrs. Rowe's Elegy : 

And love ſtill mingled with my piety. 
But the peculiar ornament of our poet's verſe ſeems bor- 
rowed from Sedley's verſes on Don Alonzs : 

The gentle nymph, long ſince deſign'd 

For the proud Monſieur's bed, 

Now to a holy jayle confin'd 

Drops tears with every bead. 


Ver. 271 clouds of fragrance: 


Sabzis nubibus : Statins, Silv. iv. 8. 2. 4 
And the whole paſſage, both in phraſe and imagery, is 
indebted to one in Cra/haw, ſuggeſted kg Mr. Steevens : 
Does thy /ong lull the air ? 
Thy tears juſt cadence till keeps time: 
Does thy ſweet breath'd pray'r 

Up in clouds of incen/e climb ? 

Still at each ig, that is each ſtop, 

A bead, that is a tear, doth drop. P- 4- 


Ver. 272. And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul. 


The word ring with Ii ſeems inefficient and ſuper- 
fluous. Thus? 


And ſwelling organs lift th' enraptur'd ſoul. 


Ver. 274. Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love: 
Porphyrius, do not /wim before my ſigbt. 
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In his Virgil too, En. xi. ' 
Acca, tis paſt : he ſwims before my ſight, 
Inexorable Death. S. 

And Mrs. Rowe, in the Elegy quoted above: 
And fcenes of horror /wim before my /ight. 


Ver. 284. Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies, 


The term lot out does not ſuit well with the action of 
the eyes: ſome word is required, which at leaſt will not 
diſagree with the extinCtion of faint ſplendours by ſupe- 
riour illumination. He might have written with leſs ex- 
ception, | 

Eface each bright idea of the ſkies. 
Fenton's tranſlation of Sappho to Phaon : 

Thus in my dreams the bright ideas play. 


Ver. 289. No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ; 
Riſe Alps between us! and whole oceans roll ! 

A couplet exa'ted to ſublimity ſrom the materials of Hop- 
ins in Dryden's Miſcellanies, v. p. 31. 

Forbid me, baniſh me your charming ſight; 

Shut from my view thoſe eyes that ſhine ſo bright; 

Shut your dear image from my dreams by night. 

Drive 'em ſomewhere, as far as pole from pole; 

Let winds between us rage, and waters roll. 


Ver. 297. oh Virtue heav'nly fair! 


Sandy's Ovid's Met. ii. 

Gray Doris, and her daughters heavenly-faire. 
And the whole paſſage, a glorious union of religious 
ſanctity and poetical inſpiration ! ſeems adumbrated, but 
with the glowing colours of a native imagination, from 
Milton's Comus, ver. 213. 


O welcome 
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O welcome pure-ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel girt with golden wings : 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of Chaſtity. 


Ver. 303. See in her cell ſad Eloifa ſpread, 
Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 


It ſhould be near her cell. The doors of all cells open 
« into the common cloiſter. In that cloiſter are often 
& tombs ; and ſhe may well be ſuppoſed to have quitted 
&« her cell (more eſpecially in that warm part of France), 
é for air, change of place, and refreſhment.” Annual 
Regiſter for 1768. ; 

And Mr. Steevens obſerves as follows: 

This is falſe imagery. Mr. Pope was never abroad. 
The cell of a nun, which is extremely narrow, could, 
poſſibly admit of no tomb to lean upon; and, though the 
door of her little apartment might have opened into the 
| cloiſter, Paraclete had been too recently founded for 
monuments of the dead to be expected there, If, how- 
ever, ſhe be ſuppoſed to have had ſuch a melancholy ob- 
ject in view (as well as the expiring lamps ſhe afterwards 
talks of) ſhe muſt have left her door open. 


1 Ver. 309. Come, ſiſter, come! (it ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay). 
Fenton's tranſlation of Sappho to Phaon : 

Here, while by ſorrow lull'd aſleep I lay, 

Thus /aid the guardian nymph, or /cem'd to ſay. 

Ver. 313. But all is calm in this eternal ſleep. 


This is chiefly taken from Dr y4er's verſion of the latter 

part of the third book of Lucretius; a portion of that 
great poet's works, unhappily omitted through inatten- 
tion in Johnſon's Collection of Engliſh Poetry: 


No 
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No ghoſts, no goblins, that Rill paſſage keep; 
But all is there ſerene, in that eternal ſleep. 


Ver. 317. The verſe ſtood in the firſt edition with 
this variation : 

I come, ye gho/ts ] prepare your roſeate bowers. F 
The lines of Dryden, lately imitated, were {till in his re- 
membrance. 


Ver. 321. Thou, Abelard ! the laſt ſad office pay. 
Ogilby, Virg. En. xi. 

Mean time in earth our friends departed lay, 

And to the dead our /a/? ſad duties pay. 


Ver. 322. And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day. 


Dryden's Virgil, An. iii. 693. 
And ſmooth our paſſage to the port aſſign' d. 

Ver. 324. Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying oul. 
So in the Sonnet of Dr. Thomas Lodge, Poetical Re- 
giſter, ii. p. 91. 

If I muſt die, O let me chuſe my death ! 

Suck out my ſoul with kiſſes, cruel maid ! 


ap Virgil, En. iv. 984. 
———  —— while I in death 
Lay clofe my lips to her's, and catch the flying breath : 
and in his Cleomenes, the end of Act iv. 
—— ſucking in each other's lateſt breath. 
This laſt paſſage is quoted alſo by Mr. Steevens, who 
adds Shakſpeare, K. Hen. VI. Part 2. 
To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth, 
So ſhould'ſt thou either turn my flying ſoul—: 
and Dryden's Don Sebaſtian: | 
. Sucking each other's ſouls while we expire. 


I Ver. 328. 
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Ver. 328. Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 
Mr. Rowe's Ode to Delia: 
When eber it comes, may'ſt thou be by, 
Support my ſinking frame, and teach me how to die. 


Ver. 335. O Death all-eloquent! you only prove 
What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love. 
Craſhaw, p. 96. on Mr. Starrinough's death. 
All daring duſt and aſhes ! only you 
Of all interpreters read Nature true. 


Ver. 341. From op'ning ſkies may ſtreaming Meth ſhine. 


I wonder, that he ſhould not have avoided the couble 
participle in the ſame verſe by writing, | 
From op'ning ſkies may ireams of glory ſhine. 


Ver. 342. And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. 


Hence Dr. Johnſon formed his laſt verſe on Philips the 
muſician, in Boſwell i. p. 126. 8vo. | | 
Sleep, undiſturb'd, within this peaceful ſhrine, 
Till Angels wake thee with a note like thine. _ 


Ver. 343. May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name. 


| He had made this requeſt in a letter to her: © Cadaver, 
C obſecro, noſtrum ad cœmeterium veſtrum deferri fa- 
„ ciatis.”—©* When ſhe ſaw her end approaching, ſhe 
« turned to her ſiſters, who ſtood weeping round her, 
« exhorted them to ſubmiſſion, and to the practice of 
« every Chriſtian virtue; and then ordered that her body 
« ſhould be laid in the tomb by the fide of Abeillard. 
« Soon after ſhe expired. It was on a Sunday, and on 
ce the ſeventeenth of May.” Berington, p. 395. 


And « each hapleſs name“ — Name for perſon, as in 
Revel, 
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Revel. iii. 4. Thou haſt a few names even in Sardis,” 3 
and elſewhere in the Scriptures. 


Ver. 348. To Paraclete's white walls and ſilver ſprings. 


« Now, in ſolemn ceremony, Abeillard and his diſciples 
ce aſſembled. As he had entered (he ſaid) this deſart, 
“ ſunk down with care, where the goodneſs. of heaven 
e had watched over him, and he had found comfort, 
& could he more emphatically expreſs his gratitude, than 
« by conſecrating this more auguſt temple to that per- 
&« ſon of the Holy Triad, which more peculiarly is ſtiled 
« the Comforter ? We will dedicate it, ſaid he, to the 
« Paraclete.” Berington. 


Ver. 350. And drink the falling tears each other ſheds; 


| Dryden, in his tranſlation of Canace to Macareus : 
With inward ſtruggling I reſtrain'd my cries, 
And drunk the tears that trickled from my eyes. 


Ver. 354. And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, 


Dryden's Iliad : 

With /acrifice, and gifts, and all the pomp of pray'r. 
Mr. Steevens remarks: Dreadful ſacrifice is the ritual 
term. So in the Hiſtory of Loretto, 1608. ch. 20. p. 
278. | 
« The prieſt, who (as the uſe is) aſſiſted the cardinal in 
« time of the dreadful ſacrifice, thinking it to be ſome 
e ordinary dove come thither by chance, alſaied to drive 
her way,“ Kc. 


Ver. 355. Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye. 


46 In the courſe of ſix hundred years, in the different 
e changes, which the repair of buildings and other events 
« have introduced, care has been taken not to ſeparate 

1 « their 
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* their duſt. In 140), the tomb was moved, and again 
« in 1630; when the bones of the lovers, if ſo they 
© may be called, were found entire. They were di- 
ce {tinguiſhed by their ſize.” Berington, p. 396. But 
this ill agrees with the account in the Annual Regiſter : 
« The bodies are ſtill entire, and depaſited in a nich of 
ce the abacial vault ; but, as it was by torch-light, I could 


“ {ll remark more, than that Eloiſa appeared much taller 


& than Abelard. A ſmall plinth of brick, or ſtone, pre- 
& ſerved them from being trampled on.“ 


Ver. 357. Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from 
heaven. 


A verſe, illuſtrative of the ſentiment in ver. 69. 
Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe J ran. 


Ver. 366. He beſt can paint em, who ſhall feel em moſt. 


An echo to the concluding verſe of Addiſon's Campaign: 
And thoſe, who paint 'em trueſt, praiſe em moſt, 
In the year 1779, a Latin inſcription was engraven on a 
marble ſtone to the memory of theſe lovers ; of which 
take the following tranſlation by Mr. Berington : 
| Here | 
Under the ſame ſtone repoſe 
Peter Abeillard, the Founder, 
And Heloiſa, the firſt Abbeſs 
Of this monaſtery. 
Alike in diſpoſition and in love, | 
They were once united in the ſame purſuits, | 
The ſame fatal marriage and the ſame repentance : 
And now, in eternal happineſs, 
We truſt they are not divided. 
Peter Abeillard died the twenty-firſt of April, 1142 : 
And Heloiſa the ſeventeenth of May, 1163, 
EPIST LE 
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' EPISTLE TO ADDISON. - 


VER. 18. And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 


This is particularly proper, becauſe the inſcriptions to the 
honour of theſe emperors have great ſimilarity, unleſs my 
memory fails me. B. 


Ver. 37. — the green endears: 
called by Scriblerus, Memoirs, chap. iii, “ The venerable 


« verdure of ſo many ages: in which chapter the reader 


may find more particulars of the /hie/d mentioned below 
in ver. 41. 1 | 
Ver. 38. The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred Fug 


So in Dryden's Indian Queen: 
You twice ten hundred deities. 


Ver. 44. Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride, 

Mr. Bramſton, in his Man of Taſte : 
Tis equal to her ladyſhip and me, 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. 


Tr 


— 
- 3 * 
1 


EPISTLE TO LORD OXFORD. 
"4 TH 


Ver, 1. Such were the notes thy once-lov'd poet ſung, 
Till death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue. 


I; This 


| 
| 
9 
| 
| 
| 
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This couplet is formed from the introductory verſes of 
J. Talbot on the death of Waller: 

Such were the laſt, the ſweeteſt notes, that hung 

Upon our dying ſwan's melodious tongue. 


TO MR. JERVAS. 


VER. 17. How oft in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, 
| While ſummer ſuns roll unperceiv'd away. 


A fine couplet ; and the latter verſe truly magnificent. 
So Ovid, Pont. i ll, 4, IT, very beautifully, as on every 
occaſion : 
_ _ Sxpecitz longis viſz ſermonibus horæ; 
Szpe fuit brevior, quam mea verba, dies. 
Swift o'er our ſocial hour flew Summer's ſun ; 
Nor ceaſt ſweet converſe, when his race was run. 
And again, x. 10. 37. 
Szpse dies ſermone minor fuit; inque loquendum 
Tarda per æſtivos defuit hora dies. 

Oft as we joy'd, in ſocial converſe met, 

Night unawares came on; a Summer's ſun was ſet | 
And Mr. Y/hite obſerves, that the phraſe wear the day is 
a Latiniſm, So Terence, Hec. v. 3. 17. Totum hunc 
contrivi diem. | 

Ver. 39. How finiſh'd with illuſtrious toil appears 

This ſmall, well-poliſhed gem, the work of years ! 
Dryden, i in his Religio Laici: 
Witneſs this weighty book, in which appears 
The crabbed toil of many thoughtful zears. 
8 | | Ver. 48. 
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Ver. 48. Thoſe tears eternal, that embalm the dead. 


The word embalm is peculiarly happy in connection with 
tears on this occaſion. Bal/amic gums, and other exuda- 
tions from trees, the principal materials employed by the 
ancients in their embalments, were called the tears of 
trees by the writers of antiquity. See the note on Paſtoral 
1. ver. 62. Cowley in his Davideis i. 753. has an excellent 
couplet, worthy of appearing here : 

Of men and ages paſt Seraiah read; 

Embalm'd in iong-liv'd hi/tory the dead. 
The epitaph on Felton, hanged in chains for murdering 
the old Duke of Buckingham, written by the late Duke : 25 

His fleth, which oft the charitable ſkies 


Imbaim with tears. 


EPISTLE TO MISS BLOUNT. 


VER. 12, Chearful, he play'd the trifle, life, aways 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian : 

To make the tre, death, a thing of moment! 8. 
The following is a verſion, from a periodical publication, 
of an epitaph on Voiture, ſaid to have been written by 
himſelf: 

Gaily I liv'd, as eaſe and nature taught, 

And ſpent my little all without a thought; 

And was amaz'd how Death, that tyrant grim, 

Could think of me, who never thought of him. 


Ver. 13. This couplet appears in the Miſcellanies 
thus: | 
»Till death ſcarce felt did ver his pleaſures creep, 
As ſmiling infants ſport themſelves to fleep, 
I 4 The 
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The change was made with a view of baniſhing the ex. 
pletive did in the former verſe z which, however, keeps 
it's ſtation, as at firſt, in ver. 9. of this poem. 

Ver. 14. As ſmiling infants ſport themſelves to reſt. 


Dryden's All for Love: 
As harmleſs infants moan themſelves aſleep. S. 


Ver. 16. And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before. 


Shak peare's Taming of the Shrew : 
And how ſhe pray'd, that never pray'd en 8. 


Ver 53. — the ring: 
1 preſume Hyde Park Circus, Rape of the Lock, iv. 117. 
often mentioned under this term in our poet's works. 


and their flame ſtill warm. 


Ver. 72. - 


So Gray, in his Elegy : 
E'en in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


In the addreſs to this lady on her nas that beauti- 


ful line at the concluſion, 


Peaceful, ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 
may be compared with one in Hudibras, iii. 1. 1349. 
Night is the /abbath of mankind, 
Jo reſt the body and the mind. 


VERSES TO MR. THOMAS. 
SOUTHERN, bag 


VER. 18. Digeſt his thirty-thouſandth dinner. 
J have before called the attention of the reader to this 


lively method of apparent exaggeration in our poet, who 
Tx 
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is uncommonly dextrous and ſucceſsful in this reſpect. 
See the note on the Epiſtle to Mr. Adaiſon, ver. 38. 1 
ſhall make ſome farther remarks on a very fine inſtance of 
this kind in his Prologue to the Satires, ver. 375. Sowth- 
ern enjoyed a felicity beyond the wiſh of Pope, and lived 
to eat (if not to digeſt ſo many) about thirteen hundred 
dinners more than the number deſired for him; having 
died May 26, 1746, in the 86th year of his age. 

Ver. 19. Walk to his grave without reproach, 

And ſcorn a rafcal and a coach, 

Our poet, I preſume, muſt have written in his copy to 
the printer, 

And ſcorn a raſcal in a coach: 
not only becauſe the ſentiment ſeems to require this cor- 
rection, but becauſe he appears to imitate Dryden in this 
| place, at his Art of Poetry, Canto ii. 
Protected humble goodneſs from reproach, 

Shew'd worth on foot, and raſcals IN the coach. 


VERSES TO MR. JOHN MOORE. 


VER. 5. Man is a very worm by birth. 
Captain Radcliffe, in Dryden's Miſcellanies: | 
And what then? Man's a worm : theſe we glow- worms 
may name : | 
For, as they're dark of body, have tails all if fame: 
as our poet juſt below, ver, 15. 
The nymph, whoſe tail is all on flame, 
Is aptly term'd a glow-worm. 4 
Ver. 12, 
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Ver. 12. That ancient worm the devil. 


So called, becauſe elſewhere tiled an old ſerpent. Mac- 
beth, Act iii. Scene 4. 
There the grown /erpent lies : the worm, that's fled, 
Hath nature, that in time will venom breed. 
Aſilion, Paradiſe Loſt, ix. 1068. 
O Exe, in evil hour thou did'ſt give ear 
To that falſe worm, of whomſoever taught 
To counterfeit man's voice. 
Cowley, in his Davideis, 3. 306. where Envy i is repre- 
ſented as aſſailing the breaſt of Saul: 
With that ſhe takes 
One of herworſt, her beſt- beloved ſnakes : 
« Softly, dear I orm ! ſoft and unſeen,” ſaid ſhe, 
&« Into his boſom ſteal.” 


VERSES 


ON HIS 


GROTTO AT TWICKENHAM. 


Dr. Borlaſe, the celebrated Corniſh antiquary, ſurniſht 
our author with the greateſt part of the materials for this 
grotto : and the drs name, compoſed of cryſtals, may 
be feen in it. On this occaſion, Pope ſays in a letter to 
his benefaQtor : I am much obliged to you for your va- 
« juable collection of Corniſh diamonds. I have placed 
« them, where they may beſt repreſent yourſelf, in a 
« fade, but ſhining :” alluding to the obſcurity. of Dr. 
Borlaſe's ſituation, and the brilliancy of his talents. Bio- 
graphia Britannica, article Borla/e. 

1 6 VER. 1. 
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VER, 1. Thou, who ſhalt ſtop, where Thames' tranſlu- 


cent wave 
Shines a broad mirror through the ſhadowy cave; 


from Milton, in his Comus, ver. 861. 
Sabrina fair! Fe 
Liſten where thou art ſitting | 
Under the glaſſy, cool, tranſlucent wave. 


ON TWO LOVERS, 
KILLED AT HARVEST-WORK BY LIGHTNING. 


VER. 2. On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire. 


It is remarkable, that neither of the bards, employed on 
this ſhort poem, ſhould have diſcovered the abſurdity in 
this line. The huſband, in the caſe of the Eaſtern 
cuſtom, is already dead; and is laid on the funeral pile, 
not to expire, but to conſume. On this ſubject a friend 
made the following epigram: 

Theſe two faithful lovers, ah ! dreadful miſhap! 

So chaſte and ſo innocent, died of a clap / 


j 


EPITAPH L 
ON CHARLES, EARL OF DORSET. 


VER. 5. Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay. 
This praiſe holds eminently true of Dorſet 
The beſt good man with the worſt-natur'd Muſe,” 
is a well known verſe, deſcriptive of his character. And 
Burnet 
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Burnet corroborates this teſtimony : “Lord Dorfet was 


A generous good-natured man. Never was ſo much 
1 ill nature in a pen as in his, joined with ſo much good 
« nature as was in himſelf, even to exceſs: for he was 
ce againſt all puniſhing, even of malefactors, &c. Hiſt. 
of his own Time, vol. i. p. 264. ed. 1724. W. 


Ver. 8. As ſliow'd, Vice had his hate, and pity too. 


Imitated from /7aller, on the death of Lady Rich: 
- her look and mind | 
At once were lofty, and at once were kind. 
There dwelt the /corn of Vice, and pity too. 
The ſecond verſe may be compared with ver. 82 of 
Windſor-Foreſt, for ſimilarity of ſtructure : 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey. 


III. 
ON THE HONOURABLE SIMON HARCOURT. 


VER. 4. Or gave his father grief, but when he died. 


This not unpleaſing thought reſembles a couplet of Pro- 
pertius, iv. 11. 55. 
Nec te, dulce caput, mater Scribonia, læſi: 
In me mutatum quid, niſi fata, velis ? 
For blame, my life, dear parent gave no room : 
What could'ſt thou wiſh were chang'd, but my un- 
timely doom? 
But Mr. J/hite remarks as follows: This poor conceit 
was by no means original in Pope. *A great prince 
« (ſays Rereſby in his Miſcellany) on the death of his 
queen, was heard to exclaim, Is it poſſible, that ſhe 
te ſhould be dead, and that I muſt loſe her for ever? She, 
| 4 „ 
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« who never gave me the leaſt trouble beſide this of her 
death.” And Hackett, ii. p. 15. quotes from Montfaucou x 
LUCIA JULIA PRISCA 
Vixit annis xxvi. 

Nihil unquam peccavit 

Nik qued mortua ep. 
And on a {tone in St. Mary Magdalen's, Bermondſey, 
1694. ; 

Compleat in all but days, reſign'd her breath; 

Who never diſobey d, but in her death. | a 
Again, Steele ſays of King William, “A prince, who never 
e did or ſpoke any thing, that could juſtly give grief to 
his people, but when he mentioned his ſucceſſion to 
„them.“ See alſo Spectator, No. 135. 


V. 
ON ROWE. 


VER. 2. And near thy Shakſpeare place thy honour'd buſt, 
Dryden, in his prologue to the Tempeſt : 4 
So, from old Shak/peare's honour'd 4uft, this day 
Springs up and buds a new-reviving play. 
Ver. 9. And bleſt, that timely from our ſcene remov'd, 
Thy ſoul enjoys the liberty it lov'd. 
This couplet ſeems to have profited from a very beautiful 
and pathetic paſſage in J. Talbot's Dream, occaſioned by 
the death of Lady Seymour. Dryden's Miſc. iii. 52. 
No longer then theſe pious ſorrows ſhed, _ | 
Nor vainly think thy happy parent dead, 
_ Whoſe deathleſs mind, from its weak priſon free, 
Enjoys in heav'n its native liberty. = 


8 The 
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The firſt of theſe verſes reſembles one in that unrivalled | 
apoſtrophe of our poet in his Epiſtle to Mr. Jervas ; 
Muſe ! at that name thy /acred ſorrows /hed. 


VI. 
ON MRS. CORBETT. 


VER. 10. The ſaint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy'd. 


This admirable line may have been ſuggeſted by one 
ſimilar in ſome anonymous verſes on the death of the 
Marquis of Blandford : Dryden's Miſc. v. 39. | 
Tho? raging paſſions tore her tender mind, 
She griev'd as woman, but as ſaint reſign'd. 


VIII. 
ON SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 


VER. 7. Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears herſelf may die. 


The turn alſo in Spencer's epitaph, ſaid to be written by 
himſelf, is much the ſame : 

Anglica, te vivo, vixit plauſitque poëſis; 

| Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori. 


5 
ON MR. ELIJAH FENTON. 


VER. 1. This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man. 


Theſe thoughts are borrowed from Cra/haw's Epitaph on 


Mr. Aſhton : 
The 
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The mode/? front of this ſmall floor, 
Beleeve me, reader, can ſay more, 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly hone/t man. 


Ver. 7. Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 


The ſame ſentiment is found in Martial Epigrams, x. 23. 
Præteritosque dies, et totos reſpicit annos 
Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas : 
Nulla recordanti lux eſt ingrata, gravisque 
Nulla fuit, cujus non meminiſſe velit. 
Calm he recalls the paſt ; and, free from fear, 
Views Lethe's flood, deep murm'ring on his ear : 
Each day, each hour, in viſion leaves impreſs'd 
A ſweet memorial on his conſcious breaſt. 
And it may not be unſeaſonable to obſerve, that Dr. John- 
fon in his Life of Fenton wrongly aſſerts him to have left 
the univerſity without a degree; as appears both from 


the liſt of Cambridge. graduates, and the matriculation 
book of Te/us-Collzge, to which he belonged. 


XI. 
ON MR. GAY, 


Ver. 2. In wit, a man ; ſimplicity, a child. 


Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony, 12mo. 172 7. 
In ſhape, a man; but in his wit, a child, S. 


Ver. 11. But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms, Here lies Gay. 
This thought is originally in Cra/haw's Epitaph on Mr. 
Herrys; as Mr. Steevens and Mr. IJ hite alſo obſerved : 
Enough: 
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Enough: now, if thou canſt, paſs on: 

For now alaſs! nat in this lone, 

Paſſenger ! whoe're thou art, 

Is he entomb'd, but in thy heart. 
Mr. bite adds farther : Hackett in his n wal. i. 

p. 193. remarks, however, that he found, in an old col- 
L en of Latin and Greek verſes on the death of Henry 
Prince of Wales, two lines which it is not 1 Pope 
had ſeen: 

Angle! tuum tumulus fit cor, titulus ſiet iſte: 

Henricus princeps mortuus—Hic ſitus eſt. 

Mr. White here obſerves, that the following epigram, 
which was printed in Popes own edition of his works, 
1738, 12mo. vol. ii. part 2. p. 162. ſhould not have been 
omitted in a collection of his minor pieces: 

I am the prince's dog, at Kew : 

Pray tell me, Sir, who's dog are you ? 


SAPPHO TO PHAON. 


VER. 1. Say, lovely youth, that doſt my heart command. 


I lis ſeems turned from Mrs. Behr's tranſlation: 
Say, lovely youth, why would'ſt thou thus betray 
My caſy faith, and lead my heart away ? 
Ver. 9. I burn, I burn, as when through ripen'd corn 
By driving winds the ſpreading flames are borne. 
Our poet has not much varied here from the coupler of 
his predeceſſor Sir Carr Scrope : FA g 
1 burn, I burn, like kindled fields of corn, 
When by the driving winds the flames are borne. 
Ver. 13. No more my ſoul a charm in muſic finds; 
9 Muſic has charms alone for peaceful minds. 
N Scrope's 
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Scrope's couplet exceeds this in ſimplicity, and to * | 
taſte, on the whole, is preferable : 
My Muſe and lute can now no longer pleaſe : 
They are th' employments of a mind at eaſe. 


Ver. 107. The vows, you never will return, receive; 
And take at leaſt the love you will not give. 
Scrope is pleaſing here : 
Oh! let me once more ſee thoſe eyes of thine | 
Thy love I aſk not : do but ſuffer mine. 


Ver. 149. Then round your neck in wanton wreaths I 
twine 
Then you, methinks, as fondly circle mine. 


Here, I preſume, he conſulted Fenton's execution of the 
paſſage : | 

Around my neck thy fond LIP twin z 

Anon, methinks my arms incircle thine. 


Ver. 155. But when, with day, the ſweet deluſions fly, 
And all things wake to life and joy, but I, 
As if once more forſaken, I complain, 
And cloſe my eyes to dream of you again : 
Then frantic riſe, and like ſome Fury rove 
Thro' lonely plains, and thro' the filent grove. / 


Theſe thoughts alſo he has transferred with embelliſh- 
ment into his Eloiſa, ver. 235. 
I wake: no more I hear, no more I view: 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you—. 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes : 

Ye /oft illuſions, dear deceits, ariſe ' 

Alas! no more! methinks we waking go 
Thro' dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe. 


Ver. 177. With mournful Philomel I join my ſtrain; 
Of Tereus ſhe, of Phaon I complain. 
| K This 
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This is an improvement on Scrope : 

except the mournful Philomel, 
With hers my diſmal notes all night agree: 
Of Tereus ſhe complains, and I of thee. 

The laſt verſe is, I think, better than Pope's. 


Ver. 189. There ſtands a rock, from whoſe impending 
ſteep a 
Apollo's fane ſurveys the rolling deep. 
An excellent couplet ! but not without Fenton's aid, who 
falls but little ſhort of equal excellence: | 
High on whoſe hoary top an awful „ane, 
To Phoebus rear'd, ſurveys the ſubject main. 


Ver. 207. Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow; 
; And ſoftly lay me on the waves below ! 

There is an eaſe and ſimplicity in theſe verſes, that could 
not be exceeded: a ſmall acknowledgement, however, 
muſt be rendered to Dryden in his Angus pas, 
ſtanza 304. 

A conſtant trade-wind will ſecurely * 

And gently lay us on the ſpicy ſhore. 

Indeed the whole epiſtle, if we except a few inaccuracies 
of expreſſion, and the want of that complete poliſh in the 
verſification, the reſult of his improved taſte and maturer 
judgement, is far ſuperior to any tranſlation of its kind in 
our language: and ſhews him as equal to the unaffected 
graces of Ovidian paſſion, as to the terrible ſublimity of 
Homer's battles. See particularly ver. 214—218. and 
ver. 228—232, | 


Ver. 224. Ah! canſt thou rather ſee this tender breaſt 
Daſh'd on theſe rocks than to thy boſom preſt? 


A light adjuſtment of Fenton's couplet, with amendment: 
Or 
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Or hadft thou rather ſee this tender breaſt | | || 
Bruis'd on the cliff, than cloſe to Phaon's pre? 


Ver. 236. My Phaon's fled, and I thoſe arts reſign. 


The clumſineſs of this line were eaſily removed, thus: 
My Phaon fled, thoſe arts I now reſign. 


Ver. 2 52. O launch thy bark, ſecure of proſp 'rous gales, 
Cupid for thee ſhall ſpread the ſwelling fails. 


A couplet modelled from Fenton : 
Cupid, aſliſted with propitious gales, 
Will hand the rudder, and direct the ſails : 
who is cloſer to his author, but neither an nor ap- 
propriate in his expreſſion. Thus? 
Love at the ſtern ſhall ſteer us, as we ſail z _ 
Shall furl, or ſpread. the canvas to the gale. 
What can exceed the delicacy of Ovid's diſtich? 
Ipſe gubernabit, reſidens in puppe, Cupido : 
Ipſe dabit tenera vela, legetque, manu. 


TEMPLE OF FAME. 


WE have here, in my judgement, a poem of extraordinary 
excellence; and one, which ſeems never to have gained 
an applauſe at all correſpondent to it's merits. The yer- 
ſification is pure and melodious in a degree not ſurpaſſed 
by the beſt pieces of our author; the deſcriptions are 
rich and luxuriant; and the ſcenery, after every allow- 
ance of originality to his predeceſſors, is the offspring of 
a very fruitful and vigorous imagination. The twenty- 
K 2 four 
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four laſt lines are equal to any ſpecimen of IO. 
poetry in a ſimilar tenuity of ſubject. 


Ver, 1. In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs; 
When op'ning buds falute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 


Theſe delightful ſtrains have derived beauty from various 
paſſages of preceding poets. Dryden, Virg. Geo. ii. 456. 

And boldly truſt the buds in open air. 

In this ſoft ſeaſon—: 
and again, Geo. iii. 500. 

But when the weſtern winds with vital power 

Call forth the tender graſs, and budding flower—. 

That admirable term relenting might probably be fur- 
niſhed by Ogilby, at the beginning of the firſt Georgic : 

When firſt the ſpring the froſt-bound hills unbinds, 

And harder glebe relents with vernal winds. 
Gray had this paſſage in view, and would have piven 2 
much better ſtanza by adopting he other phraſe of Pope 
- alſo, thus: 

Lo! where the roſy-boſom'd Hours 

Fair Venus? train appear : 
Call forth the long- expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year. 

There is much leſs vivacity and picture in the formal 
word diſcloſe. 


Ver. 5. As balmy ſleep had charm'd my cares to reſt, 
And love itſelf was baniſh'd from my breaſt, 
(What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, 
While purer ſlumbers ſpread their golden wings), 
A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, 
And join'd, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. 


C owley, ' 
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Cowley, in his Complaint : 
In a deep viſion's intellectual ſcene : 
and Mrs. Singer's Viſion ; which is cloſely imitated 
through the whole quotation : 
But, as I unreſolv'd and doubtful lay, 
My cares in eaſie ſlumbers glide away 
Nor with ſuch grateful fleep, ſuch ſoothing rei, 
And dreams like theſe, I e'er before was bleſs'd : 
No wild uncouth chimeras intervene, 
To break the perfect intellectual ſcene. 


Ver. 11. I ſtood, methought, betwixt earth, ſeas, and ſkies. 


Dryden, Ovid. Met. xii. 
Full in the midſt of ths created ſpace, 
Betwixt heav'u, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a Fs 
Confining on all three. 


Ver. 13. In air ſelf-balanc'd hung the globe below. 


This verſe was formed from a yy fine one in Paradiſe 
Loſt, vii. 242. 
And Earth /elf- balan'd on her center hung. 


Ver. 23. Like broken ne that at diſtance roar. 
This ſimile is very happily employed by Milton, Par. 
Loſt, ii. 476. 

Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 

Of thunder heard remote. 


Ver. 27. High on a rock of ice the ſtructure lay, 

Steep its aſcent, and ſlipp'ry was the way. 
The temple of Fame is repreſented on a foundation of 
ice, to ſignify the brittle nature and precarious tenure, as 
well as the difficult attainment of that poſſeſſion, accord- 
ing to the poet himſelf below, ver. 504. 


So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt | 
= And 
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And there is a general 6 to the celebrated verſes 
of Heſiod : 1 
Ti MU Tor Kaxornra xa nad tori exeobas 
Pn dig: on wev 030, ware I eyyuli vain. 
Tus d' Aperns idpura Yeo: rp p, ² EN 
Abavaror uanp@> de u 0 ou@ er æurm, 
Kai rn. 
Crowds, unmoleſted, Vice may make their prize; 
Short is the road, and cloſe at hand it lies. 
But Powers immortal Virtue have decreed 
Of Pain, and perſevering Toil, the meed. 
Long rounds, ſharp rocks, and rugged ſteeps delay 
The lab'ring, panting pilgrim on his way, 
Compare Matthew, chap. vii. verr. 13, 14. 


Ver. 55. Pale ſuns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 
And on th' impaſſive ice the lightnings play, 

A very beautiful, and, in every reſpect, an unexception- 
able couplet: as a foil, for a more conſpicuous exhibi- 
tion of it's excellence, take a verſe from Dryden on the 
ſame ſubject, Virg. Geo. iii. 550. 

The ſun from far peeps with a ſickly face, 

Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs to chace. 


Ver. 73. Heroes in animated marble frown, 


And legiſlators ſeem to think in ſtone, 

This ſpecies of repreſentative deſcription is a fayourite 
exerciſe of. poetical ingenuity, and has ſucceeded very 
well with our author in the preſent inſtance. Cowley 
will furniſh a curious ſpecimen” of that puerile extrava- 
gance, in which the luxuriance of his own fancy, under 
the influence of a falſe taſte predominant in his days, de- 
lighted to indulge itfelf. David. ii. 529. 


Some 


Some carve the trunks, and breathing ſhapes beſtow, 
Giving the trees more life than when they grow. 
He had not erred, if his teeming imagination had not run 
over into the ſecond line of the couplet. Gray might 
poſſibly have the paſſage before us in his memory: 
Can ſtoried urn, or animated Bu-? 

We have had an excellent verſe of this kind before from 
our poet, in his Epiſtle to Addiſon : 

There warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs, 


Ver:.77. Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 


The ſecond verſe is excellent; an improvement on Vir- 
gil, En ix. 263. | 

—— —argento perfecta atque aſpera ſignis 

Pocula : | 
& cups rough with emboſſed figures.” Dryden's verſion, 
who followed Lauderdale or Ogilby, aſſiſted our poet 
here: 
two tripods caſt in antique mould, 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold: 
and in Iliad. ix. 157. to which I refer the reader. Nor 
did Dryden, at Æn. viii. 830. eſcape notice: 
And Roman triumphs ring on the gold. 


Ver. 83, ——— trees, moving to the ſound, 
Start from their roots. 


This anticipation, in the epithet moving, of the animated 
effect, exhibited by the word fart, is exceedingly un- 
happy. He ſhould have written, | 
— — trees, /i//ening to the found, 
Start from their roots. 


Ver. 85. Amphion there the loud creating lyre 
N Strikes, and beholds a ſudden Thebes aſpire. 


K 4. This 
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This pauſe at the word ftrikes is made with great judge- 
ment, and renders the verſe finely deſcriptive of the cir- 
cumſtance. It exactly reſembles an artifice of this kind 
in Homer, II. 1. 51. 

Auvrap, ener” autor Ben@- £xemeunrs £Qtets, 

Ba . 
Milton, in Par. Loſt. xi. 491. has "all this _—_ 
with ſuccels : 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shook ; but delay'd to ſtrike. 
In Gray's fragment of a poetical effay, there is a couplet 
worthy of notice in this reſpect : 
Here meaſur'd laws and philoſophic eaſe 

Fix, and improve the poliſh'd arts of peace. 

That poſition of the word fix, accompanied with a pauſe, 
gives additional beauty to the paſſage, by harmoniſing 
with the ſentiment. | 

Moreover, two verſes of Waller, Upon his Majeſty's 
repairing to St. Paul's, may be properly produced for 
compariſon on this occaſion : 

He, like Amphion, makes thoſe quarries leap 

Into fair figures from a confus'd heap. 


Ver, 9 1. There might you ſee the length'ning ſpires aſcend, 
The domes ſwell up, the wid'ning arches bend, | 
The growing tow'rs, like exhalations, riſe, 
And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. 


The reader may compare with theſe grand verſes our 

poet's Moral Eſſays, iv. ver. 57—65. and ver. 197 —203. 

paſſages of a ſimilar complexion. | 

A fine paragraph in Dr. Johnſon's Obſervations on 

Falkland Iſlands might be indebted for a beauty to the 

third verſe of the quotation before us. But, at the 
| &« concluſion 
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« concluſion of a ten years' war, how are we recom- 
c penſed for the death of multitudes, and the expence of 
“ millions, but by contemplating the ſudden glories of 
“ paymalters and agents, contractors and commiſſaries z 
« whoſe equipages ſhine like meteors, and whoſe palaces 
« riſe like exhalations 2” | 


Ver. 94. With di'mond flaming, and barbaric gold. 


A verſe of true epic majeſty, indebted ſomething to 

Milion, Par. Loſt. ii. 4. | 
Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hand 
Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold; 

and ſomething to Ovid. Met. ii. 2. 
Clara micante auro, flammasque imitante pyropo : 
The ſun's bright palace, on high columns rais'd, 

With burniſh'd geld and flaming jewels blaz*'d. Addiſon. 

Ver. 116. His giant limbs are arm'd in ſcales of g:1d. 

So Virgil, En. ix. 707. 

duplici ſquama lorica fidelis, et auro : 

where Dryden's verſion is, 


Nor coat of double mail, with ſcales of gold: 
Down ſunk the monſ/ter-bulk. 


Ver. 138. and roofs of fretted gold. 


So Milton, Par. Loſt, i. 717. a paſſage uſeful to our Rot 
in other parts of this poem : 
Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, the boſſy ſculptures graven: 

The roof was fretted gold. 


Ver. 143. As heav'n with ſtars, the roof with jewels glows; 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 


This 
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This fine conplet alſo was not wrought without conſul- 
tation with our hallowed bard at the ſame paſſage of that 


ſublime effuſion of human genius, ver. 726. 
— — from the arched roof, 


Pendent by ſubtle magic many a row 
Of farry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſty. 
Ver. 146. The ſage hiſtorians in white garments wait, 
The white garments are ſuitable emblems of pure purpoſe 


and undecorated truth; veritatis non fucate : for which 
we ſeem to want an elegant l e term in our lan- 


guage, 3 

Ver. 155. There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone. 
Dryden has an admirable line of the ſame ſort at Æneid, 
vii. 1097. 

Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 

She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 


Ver 169. Thoſe of leſs noiſy, and leſs guilty fame. 
This is very beautiful; and he has tranſplanted the 
thought with ſome variation into his Epitaph on the 


Duke of Buckingham : | 4s 
Let ſofter honours and leſs noiſy fame 
Attend the ſhade of gentle Buckingham. 


Ver. 183. Eternal adamant compos'd his throne. 


So Dr. Johnſon, in a moſt noble paragraph of that mag- 
nificent compoſition, his Preface to Shakſpeare : © Time, 
„ which is continually waſhing away the diſſoJuble 
« fabrics of other poets, paſſes without injury by the - 
« adamant of Shakſpeare.” 

Ver. 195. 
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Ver. 195. And here and there diſclos'd a brave neglect. 


As he ſays alſo of the Roman lyriſt in his Eſſay on Cri» 
ticiſm, ver. 653. 
Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence. 


Ver. 198. Finiſh'd the whole, and labour'd every part, 
With patient touches of unweary'd art. 


This is properly deſcriptive both of Virgil's purpoſe and 

the attainment of it in his Paſtorals and Georgics, but is 

unhappily extended to include his great poem, left un- 

finiſhed by death, and ſo little anſwering to the great 

idea of this illuſtrious artiſt, as to be doomed by his laſt 
injunction to the flames. 


Ver. 203. Great without pride, in modeſt ma jeſty. 


Our poet had his eye probably on Paradiſe Loſt, iv. * 
Yielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeft pride : 
which reſembles Claudian, de F. Mall. Theod. Conſ. ver. 


247- 


— Tigidi ſed plena pudoris 
Elucet gravitas, fa/{u jucunda mod-:/io. a 


Ver. 204. In living ſculpture on the ſides were ſpread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead. 


The capital circumſtances of the Æneid are ſelected with 
admirable Judgement, and delineated with the fineſt taſte. 
I am delighted myſelf beyond expreſſion with the whole 
poem, which alone would have ſecured for our poet's 
name a ſtation on the firſt ſcale of genius. Dryden, 
Zneid vi, 33. in an excellent couplet : 

There too, in living /culpture, might be ſeen 

The mad affection of the Cretan queen. 


Ver. 210. Four ſwans ſuftain a car of ſilver bright. 


6 Pindar 
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Pindar is ſtiled in the Greek Anthologia *Fauwn@- xv, 
the Heliconian ſwan, and by Horace Dirczus cygnus, 
the ſwan of Dirce ; partly, I preſume, from a prevalent 
notion in antiquity of the tuneful powers of this bird, 
and partly from the loftineſs and vigour of his poetic 
flights. 


Ver. 215. And boldly ſinks into the ſounding ſtrings. - 


A. Philips, Paſt. v. ver. 95. ſeems, from the tenour of the 
paſſage, to have been conſulted here: 

And now, laborious, with a weighty hand 

He ſinks into the cords with ſolemn pace, 

To give the ſwelling tones a bolder grace. 


Ver. 224. Pleas'd with Alcæus' manly rage t infuſe 
The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic Muſe. 


He alludes, or rather repreſents the paſſage, to Hor. i. 
19. 
Temperat Archilochi muſam pede maſcula Sappho, 


Temperat Alcæus. 
Creech's verſion, by a ſlight ſubſtitution and including 
Archilochus already mentioned, is highly commendable 
for elegance and accuracy : 

Soft Sappho ſweetens all his bitter vein, 

And grave Alczus ſmooths his rougher ſtrain. 


Ver. 235. And various animals his ſides ſurround. 


A very tame and lifeleſs verſe indeed | alluding to the 
treatiſe of that ſagacious writer on this branch of phyſio- 
logy. 


Ver. 240. Gath'ring his flowing robe, he ſeem'd to ſtand 
In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd his hand. 


Cicero i is repreſented as gathering his robe in the Pomfret 
marble 
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marble at Oxford: and the expreſſion in the ſecond verſe 
is like one ſome where employed by Dryden: 

Fer legs were buſkin'd, and the left n. 

In act 10 ſhoat.. 


Ver. 246. Scarce to the top I ſtretch'd my aking ſight. 
So in his Odyſſey, x. 130. 
A ſudden horrour ſtruck their ating fight. 
See my note on the Meſſiah, ver. 98. The line which 
compleats this couplet is very proſaic and inſipid: 
90 large it ſwell'd, and ſpread to ſuch a height. 


Ver. 256. The dome's high arch reflects the mingled 
blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays : 


that is, of rays differently coloured according to the 
changing poſition of the ſpectator's eye. Revelations, 
iv. 3- © And there was @ rainbow round about the throne, 
« in ſight like unto an emerald.” Milton, Par. Loſt, 
vii. 445. very poetically, of the peacock : 

— and th' other, whoſe gay train 

Adorns him, color'd with the florid hue 

Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. 


Ver. 258. When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my ſight, 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit's height; 
But ſwell'd to larger ſize, the more I gaz'd, 
Till to the roof her tow'ring front ſhe rais'd. 


This deſcription is founded on Virgil's picture of Fame 
in the fourth Aneid, which is ſo well known, that 1 
only quote two lines of Oryden's verſion: 

Soon grows the pigmy to gigantick ſize; 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the ſkies. 


Ver. 264. Upward the columns ſhoot, 
This 
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This accent of the word gives a lively repreſentation of 

the action itſelf.” The regular form would have been, 
The columns upward ſhoot ; 

with the words tranſpoſed : ſee note on ver. 86, 


Ver. 269. And thouſand open eyes, and thouſand liſt'ning 
| Ears, | | \ 
But for the pertinacious uniformity of all editions, who 
would not conclude theſe to be errors of the preſs, for. 
A thouſand open eyes, @ thouſand liſt'ning ears? 


| Ver. 272. With eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they ſing; 
For Fame they raiſe the voice, and tune the 


ſtring. 


Dryden would here give the latter verſe with great ad- 
dition of majeſty, thus: 

For Fame they raiſe the voice, for Fame * tune the 

ſtring. 

- But our poet ſtudiouſly avoided the Alexandrine at all 
times, and the few examples, which were ſcattered 
through his earlier efforts and the firſt edition of his 
Iliad, were afterwards ſtudiouſly, but, in my opinion, 
very injudiciouſly, ſuperſeded. 


| Ver. 273. Thick as the bees, that with the ſpring renew 
Their flow'ry toils, and ſip the fragrant dew ; 
When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the iky, 
O'er duſky fields and ſhaded waters fly, 
Or ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 


This deſcription is varied, with nnn from 
Dryden, AEneid vi. 958. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees, that hunt the golden det; 
In 
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In ſummer's heat, on tops of lilies ſeed, 

And creep within their bells, to ſuck the balmy ſeed :_ 

_ The winged army roams the field around; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the ound: 
who has profited, as uſual, by Lauderdale. But neither 
tranſlator has a line at all comparable to that delightful 
concluſion of our author: 

And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Pope collected a ſpangle from Dryden's verſes to ſtick 
alſo in a moſt brilliant couplet in his Eſſay on Man: 

Annual for me, the grape, the roſe, renew 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. © 
Ogilby's verſion of the paſſage, | 

As thick as bees, when they in meadows cling 

To various flow'rs, and rifle all the ſpring ; 
lent a beautiful clauſe to a nobler poet: 

To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening ſweet of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


Ver. 288. Millions of ſuppliant crouds the ſhrine attend. 


So Dryden, Ovid. Met. 1. 
No ſuppliant crouds before the judge appear d. 


Ver. 291. and narrative old age. 


« But, if you will not excuſe it by the tattling quality of 
&« age, which, as Sir William Davenant fays, is always 
ce narrative; yet I hope the uſcfulneſs of what I have 
ce to ſay on this ſubject will qualify the remoteneſs of 
© it.” Dryden's Dedication of Juvenal. 


Ver, 294. Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours 
crown'd ; 
Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found, 


This 
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This ſeems almoſt a literal tranſlation from Fuvena., 
xiii. 104. 


multi 

Committunt eadem diverſo crimina fato : 

Ille crucem ſceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema. 

Ah ! how unequal ſeem th' awards of Fate! 

Worth, juſt the ſame, what different iſſues wait? 

One patriot, exil'd, roams the ſavage wood ; 

One ſways three realms, and floats the globe with 
blood! | | | 


Ver. 306. The goddeſs heard, and bade the Muſes raiſe 
The golden trumpet of eternal praiſe. 
From pole to pole the winds diffuſe the ſound, 
That fills the circuit of the world around. 


Ailton, Par. Loſt, vi. 202. in ſimilar ſtrain, and with true 
ſublimity : 
Michael bid ſound 

Th' arch- angel trumpet : through the vaſt of heaven 

It founded. oy 
And again, xi. 73. in a magnificence of conception, 
worthy of his ſubject: | 


he blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps 

When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 

To ſound at general doom. 7% angelic bla/? 

Fill'd all the regions : 
where the doubt, conveyed by the qualification perhaps, 
is not to be referred to thoſe events themſelves, of the 
diſpenſation of the law and the final judgement, but to 
the identity of the trumpet. The ſubſequent deſcription 
of our poet is both elegant and dignified in a very high 
degree. | 


Ver. 347. 
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Ver. 347. And ſwam to empire through the purple 
flood. e FE 

A noble verſe ! which probably held out a light to Gray 
in that paſſage of genuine ſublimity ; 

Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a 8 

And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

So Shak/peare's K. John: 

Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's Shade 
and in his Henry V. 3. 4. 

The gates of mercy ſhall be all ſhut up. 

The ſame image with the laft occurs alſo in Ovid, EX 
Pont. ii. 7. 37. | | | 
Sed quia res timida eſt omnis miſer et quia 1 

Tempore lætitiæ janua clau/a meæ eſt. 


Ver. 374. So ſoft, tho' high; ſo loud, and yet ſo mag | 


An obvious imitation of a well-known verſe in Denbam 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull. 
Ver. 375. Ev'n liſt'ning Angels lean'd from heav'n to 

hear. | 

As in his St. Cecilia: 


And Angels lean from heav'n to hear : 
where the reader may conſult the imitations in my note. 


Ver. 384. Courts we frequent, where 'tis our pleaſing 
care 
To pay due viſits, and addreſs the fair. 
Much after the ſame manner in his Rape of the Lock: 
Our humbler province is, to tend the fair : 
Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care: 
as ver. 392. below reſembles ver. 150. Canto iii. of the 


ſame poem. 
Ver. 402. Straight the black clarion ſends a horrid ſound. 
L This 
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This diverſity of bla from Fame” J trumpet makes good 
the remarks of Butler, Hud. ii. I. 69. 
Two trumpets ſhe does ſound at once, 
But both of clean contrary tones: 
But whether both with the ſame wind, 
Or one before, and one behind, 
We know not; only this can tell, 
The one ſounds vilely, th' other well; 
And therefore vulgar authors name 
The one Good, th' other Evil Fame. 
This ſecond trumpet of the Goddeſs is more clearly de- 
ſcribed by our poet in his Dunciad, iv. 71. 
And now had Fame's p1/terior trumpet blown. 
Ver. 41 7- And ſtartled Nature trembled with the blaſt. 


This is very noble, and might be ſuggeſted by a paſſage 
in Paradiſe Loſt, ix. 790. which 2855 perhaps, no 122 
for ſublimity and pathos: | 
So ſaying, her raſh hand in evil ER Lp 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, the eat: 
Earth felt the wound; and Nature, from her ſeat 
Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe 
That all was loſt. | 
But our great bard muſt render his debt of gratitude is, 
-two of the grandeſt efforts of human genius; arid both 
from the ſame original. The firſt is in ZEneid iv. 166. 
Prima et Tellus et pronuba Juno 
Dant Ggnum : fulſere ignes, et conſcius æther, 
Connubiisz ſummoque ululirunt vertice Nymph. 
Earth firſt and bridal Juno give the ſign : 
See! lightnings flaſh, and conſcious Æther ſhine! 
The Nymphs appall'd with ſhricks and howlings fill 
The deep receſſes of 'th* umbrageous hill. 
And the other in Georgic ix. 491. 
ibi omais 


Effuſus 
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Effuſus labor atque immitis rupta tyranni vet 


Fœdera, terque fragor ſtagnis auditus Avernis. 
Broke was the law, remorſeleſs Pluto gave! 
Thrice a dread ſound roar'd on the Stygian wave! 


ver. 436. As on the ſmooth expanſe of eryſtal lakes, 

The ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; 

The trembling ſurface, by the motion ſtirr'd, 

Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 

Wide, and more wide, the — tings ad- 
ance” 5”) 

Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin 
dance. 


This compariſon is thus beautifully varied in his Efſay on 
Man, iv. 331. 
Self. love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre moy'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads: 
and is parodied with no leſs dexterity in his Dunciad, i 
405 a | : 
As what a Dutchman plumps into the lakes, 
One circle firſt, and then a ſecond makes; 
What Dulneſs dropt among her ſons impreſt 
Like motion from one circle to the reſt. 


Ver. 446. Thro' undulating air the ſounds are ſent. 


Dryden's verfion of Ovid, Met, xii. 
Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around; 
And thither bring their undulating ſound: 

and the reader, who will make the compariſon, will 

diſcover many other reſemblances between our poet's 

deſcription of the Temple of Fame and the repreſentation 
of the * ſubject in Dryden there. 


L 2 Ver. 478. 
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Ver. 478. And tow'rs and temples fink in floods of fire. 
Dryden, at En. ii. 844. 
Troy ſunk in flames I ſaw. 
Ver. 504. So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt! 
Thus Otway, in the Poet's Complaint, ſtanza v. 
She promis'd me to raiſe my fortune and my name, 
By royal favour, and by endle/s fame : 
But never told | 
How hard they were to get, how difficult to hold ! 
Garth, in the preface to his Diſpenſary : © Reputation of 
&« this ſort is very hard to be got, and very eaſy to be leſt: 
ce its purſuit is painful, and its poſſeſhon unfruitful.“ 
Ver. 505. How vain that ſecond life in others? breath 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death. 


In this elegant couplet, repeated with ſome variation in 
the Eſſay on Man, iv. 237. he probably had in view the 
concluſion of that fine piece, Cowley's Complaint ; ; where 
the poet addreſſes his Muſe : 
However, of all princes, thou 
| Should'ſt not reproach rewards for being ſmall or flow ; 
Thou, who rewardeſt but with popular breath, 
And that too after death. | 
And much in the ſame manner Milton, Par. Reg. iii. 55. 
And what delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, 
To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 
Of whom to be diſprais'd were no ſmall praiſe ?, 
Young probably followed our poet, in his fourth Satire : 
Fame's a reverſion, in which men take place 
(O late reverſion I) at their own deceaſe. 


Ver. 509. The great man's drive without the gains, en- 
dure; j 


Be envy'd, wretched, and be flatter'd, poor. 
The 
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The whole of this concluſion always appeared to me 
incomparably beautiful; and we are furniſhed in this 
couplet with a ſpecimen of. that pregnant concentration 
of ſentiment, in which our poet has no rival. With the 
paſſage before us, one congenial in his Eſſay on Criticiſm 
may be very agreably compared from ver. 494 to 508. 
by which compariſon his poetical powers in the verſatility 
of his expreſſion, and the exuberance of his conceptions, 
will be happily exemplified. 


Ver. 518. And follow ſtill where Fortune leads the way. 


The anonymous tranſlator of Gallus in Dryden' s Miſcel- 


lanies, vi. p. 108, 
T follow'd ftill where Pleaſure /ed the way. 


Ver. 519. Or, if no baſis bear my riſing name, 
But the fall'n ruins of another's fame —. 


So Gay, in his Fables, part i. fab. 45. 
I hate the man, who builds his name 
On ruins of another's fame. 


THE FABLE OF DRYOPE. 


VER. 13. Andræmon lov'd ; and, bleſs'd in all thoſe 
charms 
That pleas'd a god, ſucceeded to her arms. 


This flowing couplet he has tranſplanted into more places 
than one of his verſion of Homer. Many parts of this 
Fable are indeed executed in his happieſt manner, and 
would not it Have miſbecome his powers in their maturity, 


L3 | An 
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An uncommon vein of tenderneſs and ſimplicity runs 
through a ſeries of ſweet and unaffected verſification, 


Ver, 27. But lo! I ſaw, as near her fide I ſtood, 
The violated bloſſoms drop with blood, 


Here he is indebted to Dryden, at Aneid iii, 53. 
I bent my knees upon the ground: once more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. b 


Ver. 64. No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree. 
From Cowley's transformation of Lot's n David. ili. 
254 


No more a woman, nor yet quite a ſtone. 


Ver. 65. Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear. 


This is chiefly borrowed from Dryden's Virgil, Ecl. x. 
And hung with humid pearls the lowly ſhrub appears. 
Compare our poet's fourth Paſtoral, ver. 31. and the 

notes there, - 


Ver. 78. And to his mother let him oft be led, 
Sport in her ſhades, and in her ſhades be fed, 
What enchanting verſes! and how ſucceſsfully, *with 
additional tenderneſs and grace, has he preſerved the 
beautiful repetition of his author! 
————noſtraque ſub arbore ſæpè 

Lac facitote bibat ; noſtrique ſub arbore ludat. 
There is a ſimilar repetition of great merit in Ro/common's 
_ tranſlation of Virgil's tenth Eclogue ; oY 
Dropp'd from his head a wreath lay on the ground: 
In haſte they ſeiz'd him, and in haſte they bound. 


Ver. 92. Farewell! and finca 1 cannot bend to join 
My lips to yours, advance at leaſt to mine. 
My ſon, thy mother's parting kiſs receive, 
While yet thy mother has a kiſs to give. 
I can 
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4 
* 


I can no more; the creeping rind igrade⸗ 
My cloſing lips, and hides my head i in ſhades. 


This reſembles Stanley's verſion of Bion on the Death of 
Adonis, as I find it quoted in Ogilby's annotations on the. 
fourth Georgic. Stanley's book itſelf I never could pro- 
cure; otherwiſe, I cannot doubt but more imitations of 
our poet would be detected. 
Adonis, ſtay; 

Hapleſs Adonis, ſtay, but till T twine 

Thee in theſe arms, and mix my lips with thine, 

Adonis, wake ſo ſhort a time, to give 

A dying kiſs, but whilſt a kiſs may live. 
The laſt couplet of Pope is indebted to a verſe in Dryaen's 
verſion of Ovid, Met. viii. 

At once h incroaching rinds their cloſing lips invade. 


IMITATION OF CHAUCER. 
—— _ —_— — 
VER. 21. Te-he, cried ladies: Clerke nought ſpake. 


Butler's Hudibras, part iii. canto 3. ver. 133. 
That laugh'd and zee-he'd with deriſion. 


OF SPENCE R. 


VER. 5 3 Ne Richmond's ſelf; from whoſe tall front are 
ey'd 
Vales, ſpires, meand'ring ſtreams, and Wind- 
ſor's tow'ry pride: | 
L4 meaning 
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meaning Water-lane in that village. And on this cir- 

cumſtance, of the rich and extenſive proſpect from 

Richmond Hill, Thomſon alſo beautifully deſcants in tits 

Summer: | 

| | —or aſcend, 

White radiant Summer opens all its pride, 

Thy bill, delightful Shene? Here let us ſweep 

The boundleſs landſkip: now the raptur'd eye, 

Exulting ſwift, to huge Auguſta ſend, 

Now to the ſiſter hills that ſkirt her plain, 

To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 

M.,jeſtic Windfor lifts his princely brow——. | 
One part of Richmond, when I firſt knew the place, was 
ſtill called Weſt Shene, before the buildings were dilapi- 
dated, and the lands cut off from the public, to indulge a 
puerile propenſity, by enlarging the enormous gardens of 
his preſert Majeſty, who has eſſentially impaired the 

rura! beauties of the place, and contracted the boundaries 
of it's inhabitants. 

Armſtrong has treated the ſame ſubject i in ſtrains of 
equal excelience, in his Art of preſerving n ver. 
110. 

There chuſe thy ſeat, in ſome Aix grove, 

Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames; or where 

Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats; 

Richmond that ſees a hundred villas riſe, 

Rural or gay. 

It is much to be lamented, that theſe beautiful verſes 
ſhould be deformed by two conſiderable blemiſhes : the 
one, an unpoetical transformation of Father Thames into 
a female; and that ambiguity, which leaves the proper 
ſubſtantive of the words rural or gay—uncertain to the 
generality of readers. I, who am well acquainted with 
Richmond, 
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Richmond, know certainly, that the poet meant them of 
Richmond itſelf, and had particularly in view the ſylvan 
ſolitudes of Richmond park. | 


ON COWLEY. 


IMIT. ii. ver. 13. The baby in that ſunny ſphere— : 


meaning the pupil in that bright eye: called by the Greeks 
xopn* a girl, or virgin: upon which word a quaint 
conceit of Xenophon's is juſtly cenſured by Longinus in 
his fourth ſection on the Sublime: and the reader may 
find, if he pleaſe, a ſimilar playfulneſs on this word, 
equally witleſs and inſipid, mentioned by Plutarch at the 
beginning of his treatiſe on Falſe Shame The Hebrew 
alſo called the pupil, © the daughter of the eye:” Pſalm 


xvii. 8. 


ESSAYV ON MAN. 


BOOK I. 


THE elementary propoſitions, advanced in theſe poems, 
may be found ſcattered up and down Lord Bolingbroke's 
Fragments, or minutes of Eſſays; in which, as far as 
my judgement can pronounce, very excellent principles 
of Theiſm, unconnected with Revelation, are contained. 
With reſpe& to the merit of our poet in this work, [ 
cordially accede to the deciſion of Dr. Johnſon. „The 
« eſſay (ſays that energetic and comprehenſ ve writer) 
* plainly appears the fabrick of a poet. What Boling- 

8 | e broke 
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4 broke ſupplied, could be only the firſt principles: the 
« order, [ms Ds and embelliſhments muſt all be 
„ Pope's.” 

Indeed, Bolingbroke himſelf, in 850 letter to Pope, has 
judiciouſly preſcribed the proper office of his friend; who 
adopted and executed the preſcription with unrivalled 
felicity. „It ſeems to me, (ſays the noble author) that 
e the buſineſs of the philoſopher is, to dilate, if I may 
* borrow this word from Tully, to preſs, to prove, to 
* convince; and that of the poet, to hint, to touch his 
« ſubject with ſhort and ſpirited ſtrokes, to warm the 
&*. affections, and to ſpeak to the heart.” 

This topic is brought forwards alſo in Boſwell's Life 
of Johnſon, iii. pp. 197, 198, and my opinion upon the 
teſtimony of Dr. Blair, there adduced, is punctually 
correſpondent with that of the moſt eee ſubject of 
the narrative. 


Ver. 3. Life can little more ſupply, 
Than juſt to look about us, and to die. 


Much in the fame manner Denham, Of Prudence: 
Learn to live well, that thou may'ſt die ſo too: 
To hive and die is all we have to do: 
the latter of which verſes our poet has inſerted without 
alteration in his Prologue to the Satires, ver. 262. 


Ver. 5. A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous 
ſhoot; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit, | 


Man, as a compound of Virtue and Vice, Wiſdom and 
Folly, may be compared to a ii of promiſcuous weeds 
and flowers: or, as a being, perpetually liable to the ſe- 
ductions of paſſion and the allurements of worldly pleas 

e ſures, 
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ſures, may be conſidered as a garden, holding forth a ſo- 
licitation of his appetite in the fruit of an interdicted 
tree. Warburton's comment on theſe two verſes appears 
to me too far fetched, and erroneous. 


Ver. 13. Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies. 


This whole paſſage is one of the happieſt ſpecimens. of 
poetical dexterity in the conduct of an alluſion, without 
aberration or incongruity, that has fallen under my ob- 
ſervation, Dryden, perhaps, in his Abſalom and Achi- 
tophel, part ii. might be preſent to our author's recol- 
leCtion at this place: 
-—— — while he with watchful eye 
Obſerves, and Hoots their treaſons as they fly. 


Ver. 14. And catch the manners living, as they riſe, 


A fine improvement on the expreflion of the ſame pre- 
cept in Horace's Art of Poetry, ver. 317. 

Reſpicere exemplar vitz morumque jubebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 


Ver. 16. But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


« Natural theology and natural religion have been cor- 
« rupted to ſuch a degree, that it is grown, and was ſo 
& long ſince, as neceſſary to plead the cauſe of God, if I 
&« may uſe this expreſſion after Seneca, againſt the divine, 
ce as againſt the atheiſt : to aſſert his exiſtence againſt the 
c latter, to defend his attributes againſt the former, and 
© to juſtiſ his providence againſt both.” Bolingbroke's 
Letters to Pope: a paſſage, which ſeems to convict of too 
much ſubtlety Warburton's attempt at diſcrimination be- 
tween Milton's ju/ti/y and Pope's vindicate, as ſeparately 
appropriate to the reſpeCtive purpoſes of each poet. 


Ver. 17. 
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"Vin 17. Say firft, of God above, or Man Wen 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know? 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 
From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 


« All 13 if it be real, muſt riſe from below, and 
c from our own level. It cannot deſcend from above, 
« nor from ſuperior ſyſtems of being and knowledge. — 
« The notices we receive from without concerning the 
e beings that ſurround us, and the inward conſciouſneſs 
« we have of our own, are the foundations, and the true 
« criterions too, of all the knowledge we acquire of body 
« and of mind.—All this knowledge muſt be acquired 
„ within the bounds of their province, by particular ex- 
“ periments and obſervations.” Bolingbroke ibidem. 


Ver. 29. But of this frame, the bearings, and the ties, . 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt 


Warburton laviſhes a merited encomium on the grandeur 
of thought, on the beauty and philoſophical exactneſs of 
expreſſion, diſplayed in this paſſage : but the firſb praiſe 
is due to Bolingbroke, in his Fragments, whoſe words I 
ſhall produce: © Juſt ſo it is with reſpect to the various 
« ſyſtems, and ſyſtems of ſyſtems, that compoſe the uni- 
« verſe. As diſtant as they are, and as different as we 
“ may imagine them to be, they are all zy:d together by 
&« relations and connections, by gradations and dependen- 
46 cies.” | "MN h 

The great commentator's diviſion into natural and 
moral, as deduced from the words of Pope, is a mere vi- 
ſionary ſubtlety; and his ſlur on Bolingbroke is abund- 
antly confuted, as unſeaſonable co by the paſſage now 
before us. 
Ver. 33. 
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Ver. 33. Is the great chain—upheld by God, or thee ? 


An alluſion to the g9/den chain of Homer, which the poet 
repreſents as ſuſtained by Jove, with the whole creation 
appended to it, Iliad viii. near the beginning. 

That ungrammatical formation upheld, inſtead of the 
regular participle apholden, is a conſiderable blemiſh to 


the beauties of this paſſage. 


Ver. 37. Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs ? 


The poet was deſirous of invigorating his argument, and 
therefore is not ſparing of emphatical expreſſion : but 
why one reaſon ſhould be harder than the other, I am 
unable to diſcern. Heakne/s and blindne/s are mere 
comparative ideas, and the ſtrongeſt of finite beings is 
all but as the weakeſt in competition with omnipotence : 
_ conſequently the reaſon for complaint and expoſtulation 
is equally valid in one finite being with another, though 
equally vain in all: and the difficulty of ſolution, in every 
caſe, alike. 


Ver, 41. — —— vonder argent fields above-—, 


Milton's phraſe, in Par. Loſt, iii. 460, 
Not in the neighb'ring moon, as ſome have dream'ld 
"Thoſe argent fields more likely habitants, 
Tranſlated ſaints or middle ſpirits, hold. 


Ver. 43. Of ſyſtems poſſible, if 'tis confeſt, 
That Wiſdom Infinite muſt form the beſt, 
Where all muſt full or not coherent be, 
And all that riſes, rife in due degree ; 
Then, in the ſcale of reas'ning life, *tis plain, 
There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man. 


« Since 
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« Since infinite wiſdom'not only eſtabliſhed the end, but 
« directed the means, the ſyſtem of the univerſe muſt 
« neceſſarily be the bet of all poſſible ſyſtems.” It 
« implies no contradiction to ſay, that God made a 
« ſyſtem of creation infinitely wiſe, and the beſt of all 
« poſſible ſyſtems.” ——* It might be determined in the 
« divine ideas, that there ſhould be a gradation of life 
« and intellet throughout the univerſe. In this caſe 
« jt was neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome creatures at 
tte our pitch of rationality—from the inſect up to man.” 
Bolingbroke, Frag. 43 and 44- Compare below ver. 
239 to 241. 

Again i in Fragment 49. Ic a gradation of ini beige 
« appeared neceſſary or fit to the ſupreme or divine 
« reaſon and intention; why ſhould not we be the 
© creatures we are?“ | 


Ver. 51. Reſpecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, mult be right, as relative to all. 


&« The loweſt employments, to which legiſlators and 
« magiſtrates ſubject ſome of the perſons they govern in 
&« political ſocieties, conſidered as parts of a general 
« ſyſtem, wherein the moſt minute are neceſſary to 
© make the whole complete, compoſe an end worthy. of 
«© them.” Bolingbroke, Frag. 49. 

« The ſeeming imperſection of the parts is neceſſary 


« to the real perfection of the whole.” Frag. 50. 


* 53. In human works, tho” labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain: 
In God's, one ſingle can its end produce, 
Let ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 


80 
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So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal "8 
Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. 


ce 1 labour hard, we complicate various means to ar- 
« rive at one end; and ſeveral ſyſtems of conduct are 
« often employed by us to bring about /ome one paultry 
« purpoſe : but God neither contrives, nor executes, like 
« man. His means are ſimple, his purpoſes various; 
« and the ſame ſyſtem, that anſwers the greateſt, an- 
« ſwers the leaſt.” Bolingbroke, Frag. 43-—Again, in 
Frag. 63. © In the works of men, the moſt complicated 
« ſchemes produce, very hardly and very uncertainly, 
e one ſingle effect: in the works of God, one ſingle ſcheme 
« produces a multitude of different effetts, and anſwers an 
« immenſe variety of purpoſes.” 

And in Frag. 43. We ought to conſider the world 
% we inhabit no otherwiſe than as a little wheel in our 
“ folar ſyſtem ; nor our ſolar ſyſtem any otherwiſe than 
« as a little but larger wheel in the immenſe machine of 
« the univerſe 3 and both the one and the other neceſ- 
« ſary perhaps to the motion' of the whole, and to the 

“ preordained revolutions in it.” 


Ver. 71. The verſe ſtood thus in the earlier editions : 
His being meaſur'd to his ſtate and place: 

which ſeems ſcarcely ſenſe. And whoſoever would be 
at the pains of colleCting all the various readings through- 
out theſe Eſſays, which were the duty of an editor, would 
furniſh ſatisfaQtory proof of our poet's ſubjection to the 
dictates of a maſter in points, where his own compre- 
henſion was not commeuſurate to the ſubtleties of his 
argument, 


Ver. 75. 
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'Ver. 75. The bleſt to day is as completely ſo, 
As who'began a thouſand years ago. 
Our poet has borrowed a verſe in great meaſure from the 
concluſion of Dryden's verſion of Lucretius, book iii. 
When once the Fates have cut the mortal thread, 
The man as much to all intents is dead, 
Who dies to day, and will as long be ſo, 
As he who dy'd a thouſand years ago. 
Nor am I acquainted with any lines of more ſimplicity 
without meanneſs than thoſe now quoted of this great 
maſter ; who would have rendered Lucretius more ſuc- 


ceſsfully than any of our poets, 


Ver. 83. Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood, 


This reſembles Phearus, Fab. v. 15. 
— Ipſi principes 

Illam oſculantur, qua ſunt oppreſſi, manum. 
And, perhaps, the claſſical reader will not be diſpleaſed 
with my playtul exercitations on this paſſage many * 
ago. | 

Quam jugulas hodie, fi = mk rationis haberet, 

Anne ita laſcivo luderet agna pede ? 

Floriferum decerpit agrum jam morte ſub ipsa, 

Et percuſſuram lambit, ut ante, manum. 


Ver. 97. The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd, from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come, 


Than finer Jines were never written by poetic genius. 
Perhaps, they owe ſome obligation to Cowley, David. i. 
877. who is alſo excellent: 

With haſty wings time preſent they outfly, 
And tread the doubtful maze of deſtiny 


Thee walk and ſport among the yeats te come. | 
| The 
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The firſt line may probably remind the teader of one 
in Johnſon's ſublime character of Shakſpeare : 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain 
That incomparable picture, however, was probably im- 
proved from another verſe in the ſame poem, iii. 330. 
Bleſs me ! how ſwift and growing was his wit ! 
The wings of Time flagg'd dully after it. 
Ver. 99: Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 
There is a pretty ſtanza to this effect in Fawhes's poems, 
on Winter : | 
Yet blame we not the troubled air, 
Nor ſeek defects to find; 
For Power omnipotent is there, 
And walks upon the wind: 
as Pſalm civ. 3 © Who maketh the clouds his chariot z 
tc who walketh upon the wings of the wind.“ 


Ver, 102. Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way. I 
Job, xxxi. 26. „If I beheld the ſun when it ſhined, or 
te the moon walking in brightneſs : or rather Oryden, 
Threnod. Auguſt. ſtanza 12. | 

Out of the ſolar wall, and heaven's high way: 
and in his Virgil, Zn. vi. 1084. 

Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. 

Hence Gray; in his Progreſs of Poetry : 

In climes beyond the /olar road. 

Ver. 166. Some happier iſland in the watry waſtes 
the arpuy:r©- baracon, the unfruitful ſea, of Homer. 
Dryden, En. vii. 310 

From that dire deluge, through the watery waſte. 

M Ver. 110. 
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Ver. 110. He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire. 
A counterpart to the firſt verſe of Milton's Ode upon the 


Circumcifion ; where ſee /Yarton's note: 

Ye flaming pow'rs, and winged warriors bright : 
i. e. Ye Seraphim and winged warriors. So below, 
ver. 278. where ſee the note. 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns. 
Mrs. Pilkington, in her verſes to Dr. Hales, with qual 
propriety of etymological alluſion : 

But find my ſtrength unequal to a theme, 

Which aſks a Milton's, or a Seraph's flame. 


Ver. 111. But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company, - 


So in Homer, at the funeral of Patroclus, book xxiii. ver. 
212, of our poet's tranſlation : 
Of nine large dogs, domeſtic at his board, 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their lord. 


Ver. 123. In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies: 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the {kies. 


This imagery, from an exorbitation of the celeſtial bodies, 
is truly ſublime, and admirably exprefſed.—The ſenti- 
ment itſelf is in Bolingbroke's Letters to our author : 
« This primitive error conſiſts in the high opinion we 
cc are apt to entertain of the human mind, tho? it holds, 
ce in truth, a very low rank in the intellectual ſyſtem,” 
And in Fragment 45. I have ſpoke often of the pride 
& of man, as the cauſe of many errors in philoſophy.” 
The latter part of the ſecond verſe reſembles Horace, 
Od. i. 3. | 
Cœlum ipſum petimus ſtultiti: 


Grown 


Grown giants in impiety, 
Our impious folly dares the ſky ; 
which is Creech's ſpirited tranſlation of the paſſage. 


Ver. 140. My footſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies, 
Molſeley's tranſlation of Lucan ix. in Dryden's Miſcella- 
nies: Wu | | 

Nature's vaſt fabrick is his houſe alone; 

This globe his footſtool, and high heav'n his throne. 
Garth, in the Diſpenſary, 1. 175. 

His couch a trench, his canopy the ſhes. 

Dryden, in his verſion of Ovid, Met. i. 8. 

Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, _ 

And Heaven's high canopy, that covers all. 


Ver. 147. ſome change, ſince all began: 


that is, ſome changes take place in the ſyſtem of creation, 
in conſequence of it's imperfection in point of exi/tence : 
there having been a time, when it was not. The Su- 
preme Being himſelf is alone immutable, becauſe his being 
had no beginning, 


Ver. 160. Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge man- 
kind. 

And again, in a ſimilar ſtrain, iv. 220. 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede : 
after the example of Lucan, x. 20. | 

Illie Pellzi proles veſana Philippi, 

Felix prædo, jacet. 6 

There lies, his race of ſhort exiſtence run, 

That proſp'rous plundering madman, Philip's ſon. 
Very injuriouſly, in my opinion. They, who conceive 
of Alexander, notwithſtanding ſome youthful excentri- 


Cities and his love of military fame, not leſs conſpicuous in 
| M 2 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian heroes, as a mere brutal conqueror, form a very 
unjuſt and unauthoriſed eſtimate of his character. I 


would recommend all, who wiſh a true ſtatement of his 


merits, to read the authentic hiſtories of Arrian, and the 
diſſertations of Plutarch upon the virtues of Alexander. 


The grand objects of this prince were, the diſcovery of 


the unknown regions of the globe, and the civilization of 


mankind by a concentration of them under the uniform 


government of one vaſt empire. His eagerneſs upon the 
former of theſe points is demonſtrably evinced by his 
extreme ſolicitude about the ſueceſs of Nearchus's naval 
expedition: and his adoption of the Perſian dreſs, with 
which he is uſually reproached as an indication of effe- 
minacy, was merely a political compliance to conciliate 
the affections of his conquered ſubjects. His character 
deſerves a deliberate diſcuſſion, and ſhould not be eſti- 
mated in the groſs from theſe inadequate and curſory 
obſervations : for the proofs of my general poſitions are 
numerous and irrefragable. Alexander cannot be deemed 
indeed the moſt accompliſhed warriour of antiquity, be- 
cauſe of Cæſar, who ſhares this commendation with 
him ; but he may properly be denominated the moſt 
philoſophical conqueror of ancient or modern times. See 
what Pliny has ſaid of him in his Natural Hiſtory, viii. 
17. ed. Harduin. I wiſh ſome able writer could be pre- 
yailed on to give us an expreſs diſſertation on this point : 
it would be a valuable acceſſion to literature, were the 
caſe impartially conſidered ; and, from it's extenſive con- 
nection with collateral objects, would throw light on 
many important topics of hiſtory, chorographical, ſy. 
cal, moral, and political. | 

Our poet's phraſe—young Ammon—I find alſo in Let's 
Alexander, Act ii. Scene 1. in Garth's Diſpenſary, i. 45. 


and 
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and in Rowe's poem on the Queen's Succeſs, ver. 
262. N 


Ver. 193. Why has not Man a microſcopic eye? 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 
I inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain ? 
If Nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him 
ſtill 
The whiſp'ring zephyr, and the purling rill! 
That particular expreſſion micre/copic eye, and the whole 
reaſoning of this aſtoniſhing piece of poetry, is taken 
from Locke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, book 
ii. chap. 3. ſect. 12. to which I refer the reader, as it is 
too long for quotation in this place. 
At the ſixth verſe of this paſſage, Pope had his eye pro- 
bably on Milton's Comus, ver. 97. | 
| Why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball, as th* eye, confin'd, 
So obvious, and ſo eaſy to be quench'd ? 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe might look at will through every pore ? 
With that exquiſite verſe, the eighth, the learned reader 
may compare what Pliny fables of an ancient people, 
who ſubſiſted by the ſmell of flowers only, and aromatic 
plants; and were deprived of life by the more violent 
effluvia of their odours : Nat. Hiſt, vii. 2. 
That notion of Pythagoras, which is mentioned imme- 
M 3 | | diately 
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diately after, occurs alſo in Butler, Hudib. ii. 1. wy 
whom our poet probably had in view : 


Her voice, the muſic of the ſpheres, 
So loud, it deafens mortal ears. 


Ver. 207. Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends. 
Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 
Prom the green myriads in the peopled graſs. 


Theſe, and all that follow on the ſame ſubject, are noble 
lines indeed, the very fineſt ſpecimens of deſcriptive 
poetry even in theſe Eſſays, which abundantly exceed 
every other poem within my knowledge in this reſpect. 
The argumentation is from Bolingbroke, Fragm. 42. 
« When we have this view before our eyes, can we be 
&« ſtupid, or impertinent and vain enough to imagine, 
« that we ſtand alone or foremoſt among rational 
e created beings? We who muſt be conſcious, unleſs 
« we are mad and have loſt the uſe of our reaſon, of the 
« jimperfection of our reaſon? Shall we not be per- 
« ſuaded rather, that as there is a gradation of ſenſe 
« and intelligence here from animal beings impercepti- 
4 ble to us for their minuteneſs, without the help of mi- 
« croſcopes and even with them, up to man, in whom, 
* though this be their higheſt ſtage, ſenſe and intelli- 
« gence ſtop ſhort and remain very imperfect : ſo there 
“ is a gradation from man, through various forms of 
« ſenſe, intelligence, and reaſon, up to beings, who can- 
e not be known by us, becauſe of their diſtance from us, 
« and whoſe rank in the intellectual ſyſtem is even above 
our conceptions ?” With which compare alſo below 
from ver. 235. to ver. 242. 

That phraſe “ man's imperial race” he had employed 
before in his Rape of the Lock, ii. 28. and he found it 


in Dryden, Virg. Geo. iii. 37 7. 
Not 
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Not only man's imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air, or ſwim the ſea : 
and elſewhere in the works of his maſter. 


Ver. 215. Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 


The expreſſion is happy and appropriate; and from the 
multitudinous [pawn of fiſh, the Hebrews have framed 
their term for abundant increaſe. The laſt clauſe of 
Geneſis xlix. 16. would be literally rendered: * And let 
« them be like fi/h for multitude in the middle of the 
c earth.” | 

It is well known, moreover, that dumb was the ſtand- 
ing epithet for % with the ancient poets. Some na- 
turaliſts have ſuppoſed theſe animals not deſtitute of the 
ſenſe of hearing: but from numerous opportunities, 
which have occurred to me, of obſervation on this point, 
[ am perſuaded, that thoſe effects, which have been ſup- 
poſed to be the reſult of this faculty, are occaſioned only 
by the pulſes of air upon the water, and the conſequent 
undulation excited and propagated by them, 


Ver. 217. The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


Dryden, in his Marriage a-la-mode, the end of Act ii. 
And, when eyes meet far off, our ſenſe is ſuch, 
That, /pider-like, we feel the tender I touch. 


Ver. 221. How inſtiu& varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half-reas'niag elephant, with thine ! 
The former animal has been fince redeemed from the 
ignominy of this diſtinction by the renowned feats of the 
learned pig, to which myſelf was witneſs; and the ſaga- 
city of the elephant has been celebrated both by ancient 
and modern writers: ſee Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 35. aud 


M 4 | Pliny 
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Pliny in various parts of his Natural Hiſtory, particularly 
the beginning of his eighth book. 

And that variation of conſtruction in the ſecond verſe, 
by an addreſs to the elephant himſelf, is extremely lively 
and poetical, So Virgil before him, Geo. ii. 95. even 
where the ſubject was inanimate :; 

Purpureæ, preciæque: et quo te carmine dicam, 

Rhztica ? nec cellis ideò contende Falernis : 
and again, ver. 101. In Dryden's verſion this beauty is 
extinguiſhed : 

How ſhall I praiſe the Ræthean grape divine? 

Which yet contends not with Falernian wine: 
but with what eaſe had it been preſerved ? 

How ſhall I praiſe thee, Rhætian grape divine? 

And yet contend not with Falernian wine. 

Lauderdale is equally negligent, but Ogilby and Neville 
have attended to this beauty of their original, 


Ver 226. What thin partitions ſenſe from thought divide! 


Much in the ſame manner Tate's tranſlation of Ovid's 
Remedy of Love, ver. 344- | 
Such thin partitions good and ill divide. 


Ver. 240. from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing, 


It proyes, or attempts to prove, too much, if it be in- 
* tended to prove that there is, or that there ſhould have 
re been, no ſuch chain of being: for as we ſee that there 
d& is one almoſt from nonentity up to man, and have the 
te moſt probable reaſons to perſuade us, that it continues 
ce up to natures, infinitely below the divine, but vaſtly 
tt ſuperior to the human; ſo, &c.” Bolingbroke, Fragm. 
49. in which, and Fragment 66. will be found the ele- 
ments of what immediately follows in our poet. 


Ver. 252. 
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Ver. 252. I like the reading of earlier editions better: 

Planets and ſuns ruſb lawleſs thro? the ſky. _ 
And I ſuſpect from the cuſtomary punctuation, that the 
legitimate conſtruction of the paſſage has eſcaped both 
editors and readers; which is this“ Let earth fly from 
« her orbit, and planets immediately run (that is will run) 
c lawleſs through the ſky. Let angels be hurled from 
« their ſpheres, and being will be wrecked on being, 
& world on world; Heaven will nod to it's centre, and 
c Nature w:l/ tremble to the throne of God.” Such is 
the cloſe and illimitable concatenation of the univerſal 
ſyſtem, material and intellectual! 


Ver. 267. All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul; a 
That (chang'd thro? all, and yet in all the ſame; 
Great in the earth, as in th' æthereal frame) 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all ex- 

tent, | 

Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. 


The ſentiments of this paſſage are not original: but ſuch 
a pregnant concentration of them into poetic numbers 
of the moſt beautiful embelliſhment was not to be achieved 
but by the powers of our unriyalled artiſt, 

A paſſage from Clemens Alexandrinus will not be unſea- 
ſonable here, Strom. ii. ſect. 19. ed. Oxon. The Stoics 
“ afſert,, that Nature, meaning God, extends even to 
6“ plants, and ſeeds, and trees, and ſtones.“ And our 
poet is certainly indebted to the following verſes of Mrs, 
Chandler on Solitude : BD 

Earth's verdant ſcenes, the all-ſurrounding ſkies, 

Employ my wond'ring thoughts, and feaſt my eyes; 

Nature 
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Nature in ev'ry object points the road, 
Whence Contemplation wings my ſoul to God. 
He's all in all: his wiſdom, goodneſs, pow'r, 
Spring in each blade, and bloom in ev'ry flow'r ; 
Smile o'er the meads, and bend in ev'ry hill, 
Glide in the ſtream, and murmur in the rill : 
All Nature moves obedient to his will: 
Heav'n ſhakes, earth trembles, and the foreſts nod, 
When awful thunders ſpeak the voice of God. 
In this paſſage there are ſome lines after the very beſt 
manner of Pope himſelf. Dryden, in the State of Inno- 
cence, where lie imitates ſome well-known lines of the 
ſixth Æneid, was probably alſo in our poet's recelletiign : 
Act v. 
Where'er than art, hy is; th' eternal mind 
Acts through all places, is to none confin'd ; 
Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 
And through the univerſal maſs does move. 
Theſe ſublime ſentiments were derived from the Greek 
philoſophers, and may be found in Cicero, Virgil, Lucan, 
Apuleius, and many others. 


Ver. 277. As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns. 


That expreſſion—vile man that, mourns—is intended to 
expreſs the miſeris or ægris mortalibus of Lucretius, Ci- 
cero, and Virgil, rendered from the hie, or oiguporg 
Beotoiow of Homer. | 

In illuftration of the ſecond verſe, a couplet from 
Milton's verſes At a ſolemn Muſick may be ſeaſonably 
quoted: 

Where the bright Seraphim in pray row 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow : 


and 
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and Spencer's Hymn of Heavenly Beautie, ſtanza 14. 
Yet far more faire be thoſe bright Cherubins 
Which all with golden wings are over dight ; 
And thoſe eternall burning Seraphins 
Which from their faces dart out frerie light. 
To which add Hudibras in his Epiſtle to the Lady, ver. 
117. who alludes to the etymology of the word Seraph: 
Or who, but lovers, can converſe, 
Like Angels, by the eye-diſcourle ? 
And burn in amorous flames as fierce 
As thoſe celeitial meſſengers ? 
Compare the obſervations above, on ver. 110. 


Ver. 285. Submit.—In this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


&« If death tranſlate us, we change our ſtate, but we are 
« {till the creatures of the ſame God. He made us to be 
« happy here; he may make us happy in another ſyſtem 
4g of being.” Bolingbroke, Fragm. 51. And again ſoon 
after: Let the tranquillity of my mind reſt on this im- 
« moveable rock, that my future, as well as my pre- 
« ſent, ſtate is ordered by an almighty and allwiſe Crea- 
« tor.” And in Fragm. 67. © Be there two worlds, or 
a be there twenty, the ſame God is the God of*all ; and, 
« wherever we are, we are equally in his power.” 

The verſes, that follow theſe, to the concluſion of the 
poem, are, no lefs than theſe, for ſentiment and language, 
beyond all competition, nervous, elegant, and compre» 


henſive; poetically noble, and philoſophically juſt, 


BOOK II. 


| 
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BOOK U. 


VER. 3. Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate ; 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great. 


This is a pleaſing variation from the ſimilitude of his 
preceptor; which, however, might probably ſuggeſt the 
former clauſe of the ſecond verſe. © This is the condi- 
« tion of humanity. Fe. are placed, as it were, in an 
« intellectual twilight, where we diſcover but few things 
& clearly, and none entirely ; and yet ſee juſt enough to 
« tempt us with the hope of making better and more 
« diſcoveries.” Bolingbroke's Letters to Pope. 


Ver. 18. The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world: 


alluding, I preſume, to an expreſſion of Plato, in whoſe 
dialogues man is ſtiled more than once To narymoy Twy Jew * 
the ſport, or plaything of the gods. Hence below, ver. 31 
to 35. and Ethic epiſtle, iii. 4. "I 


Ver. 19. Go, wondrous creature! mount where Science 
guides; | 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides; 
Inſtruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun. 


Theſe verſes are incomparably fine ; and, in moſt of the 
ſpecifications, have a particular aſpect to the philoſophical 
diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton. It ſeems not impro- 
bable, that our poet might have in view a paſſage of 
Boileau's Satires, viii. 165. 

N*<ſt-ce pas l'homme enfin, dont Vart audacieux 

Dans le tour d'un compas a meſure ſes cieux ? 


Dont la vaſte ſcience, embraſſant toutes choſes, 
A fouille la Nature, en a perce les cauſes ? 
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And by regulating the ſun we are to underſtand the aſcer- 
tainment of true time from apparent time, reſulting from 
the ſeeming progreſs of the ſun in the ecliptic compared 
with the circle of the earth's diurnal revolution. The 
correction of this couplet was probably made at the ſug- 
geſtion of ſome philoſophical friend, who pointed out 
the inaccuracy and tautology of the former reading, which 
ſtood thus : 
Shew by what rules the ct planets ſtray, 
Correct old Lime, and teach the ſun his way. 
Where, to paſs by the redundant phraſe of wand"ring 
planets, the ſun's way, whether in a popular or philoſo- 
phical view, can be no other than the way of a planet. 


Ver. 23. Go, ſoar with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair. 


It was the opinion of Plato and his followers, that every 
thing excellent or great in man and the univerſe, and 
even the univerſe itſelf, were but adumbrations of the 
perfect archetypes of excellence, previouſly exiſting in 
the divine mind, and emanations from it. The reader 
will find ſome pleaſing illuſtrations of this doctrine in 
Spencer's Hymn to Heavenlie Beauty, and in the 
eighteenth ſong of Drummond's poems, part ii. but the 
paſſages are too long for quotation in this place. This 
notion will reflect light on Milion's Par. Loſt, vii. 5 57. 
where the expreſſion derives it's colouring from that Pla- 
tonic theory: 

Thence to behold this new created world, 

Th' addition of his empire; how it ſhow'd 

In profpe& from his throne, how goods haw fair; 

Anſwering his great idea. | 

6 Ver. 27. 
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Ver. 27. As Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. 
Plutarch tells us in his Life of Numa, that the followers 
of Pythagoras were enjoined to turn themſelves round 
during the performance of their religious worſhip ; and 
that this circumrotation was intended to imitate the re- 
volution of the world. Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, 
xxviii. 5. mentions the ſame practice. 


Ver. 30. Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool. 


This reſembles a paſſage in Perſius, iv. 23. 
Ut nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere, nemo! 
None, none deſcends into himſelf, to find 
The ſecret imperfections of his mind. Dryden. 


Ver. 37. Who ſaw its fires here riſe and there deſcend ; 


that is, faw, as it were, both the terminating points of 
ſuch vaſt lines as the greater axes of orbits, ſo immea- 
ſurably extended through pure ſpace, and of ſuch eccen- 
tricity. And it is probable, that our poet intended an 
alluſion to that wonderful problem, the twenty-firſt of 
the third book of Sir Iſaac's Principia, which propoſes to 
diſcover the trajectory of a comet from three given obſer- 
vations. Our divine philoſopher introduces his demon- 
ſtration with the following words: © After attempting 
this moſt difficult of all problems in a variety of ways, 
« [ put together ſome problems in the firſt book, with a 
« view to the ſolution of it. I afterwards deviſed the 
64 following folution, in which there is ſomewhat more 


„ ſimplicity.“ 


They, who are acquainted with the wonderful powers 
and une xampled modeſty of this greateſt ornament of our 
ſpecies, will be able to form ſome conception of the dif- 
ficulty of ſuch a problem from this prefatory declaration. 

Ver. 42. 
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Ver. 42. What Reaſon weavee, by Paſſion is undone. 
An alluſion to the web of Penelope, in Homer's Odyſſey. 


Ver. 49. Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts. 


He ſhould have maintained the congruity of his alluſion 
by writing, I think, in ſome ſuch manner as the fol- 
lowing : 

Extirpate all, or lop th? excreſcent parts. 


Ver. 101. In lazy apathy let Stoics boaſt 
Their virtue fix'd: *tis fix'd as in a froſt: 

that is, in cold inſenfibility. There is a ſimilar thought 
in Lady Chudleigh's dialogue on the death of her 
daughter : 

Honour is ever the reward of pain; 

A lazy virtue no applauſe will gain. 
And this S“ humour of the ſect is thus touched upon 
by Milton, Par. Reg. iv. 300. 

The Stoic laſt in philoſophic pride, 

By him call'd Virtue. | 


Ver. 107. On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we ſail, 
Reaſon the card, but Paſſion is the gale : 
Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find : 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 


Carew's poems, p. 122. edit. 1772. | 
A troop of deities came down to guide 
Our ſteerleſs barks in Paſſion's ſwelling tide, 
By Virtue's card. | 
And Shak/peare, in Macbeth, Act i. Scene 3. 
All the quarters that they know 
Pthe ſhipman's card. 
But our poet ſeems to have had in his eye Tate's para- | 
phraſe from Simonides, in Dr yden's Miſcellanies ; 


On 
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On life's wide ocean diverſely launch'd out, 


Our minds alike are toſt on waves of doubt, 

Holding no ſteady courſe, or conſtant /ail, 

But ſhift and tack with ev'ry veering gale. 
The third verſe of our author's quotation ſeems converted 
from a hint in 1 Kings, xix. 12. * And after the earth- 
&« quake, a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire : and, 
« after the fire, a fill ſmall voice.” Whence Cray in a 
rejected ſtanza of his Elegy: | 

In full [mall accents whiſpering from the ground. 
Compare the remarks on Eſſay i. ver. 100, 


Ver. 1:8, Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
Gray on a Diſtant Proſpect of Eton College: 

The painful family of Death. 
Garth, in the Diſpenſary, vi. 138. 

And all the faded family of Care. | 
But Dryden was their — in his State of Innocence, 
Act v. 

With all the num'rous family of Death. 


Ver. 121. —* well-accorded ſtrife,” is the rerum con- 
cordia diſcors of Ovid, Met. i. 433. or his own harmo- 
nous confuſion in his Windſor Foreſt, ver. 14. 


Ver. 143. Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all upon the 121 _ 


Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. x. | 
one, with cruel art, 


Makes Colon ſuffer for the peccant part. 


Ver. 146. Wit, ſpirit, faculties; but make it worſe. 


As ſtrength of body and vigour of conſtitution feed the 
violence of inflammatory fevers, and aggravate the ma- 


lignity of the diſcaſe. 


Ver. 159. 
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Ver. 159. So, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out. 

This humourous illuſtration he ſeenis to have gleaned" 
from Cowley's poem on the late civil war: 

And then with deſperate boldneſs they exideavoury 

Th' ague to cure by bringing in a fever; 

The war is ſure to expel ſome ill; no doubt; 

The plague, we know, drives all diſeaſes out. 


Ver. 177. Tis thus the mercury of man is fix'd, 


This neat compariſon is borrowed from Caryl's H ypocrits 
in Dryden's Miſcellanies, iv. p. 304. 

Hypocriſie at laſt ſhou'd enter in, 

And fix this floating mercurie of fin. 


Ver. 189. Luſt, thro' ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd; 
Is gentle tove—. 

4 Theſe branches ſpread wide, and bear even fruits of 
« different kinds: but the ſap, that made them ſhoot and 
« makes them flouriſh, riſes from the root through the 
„ trunk, and their productions are varied according to the 
“ variety of ftrainers through which it flows.“ Boling- 
broke's Letters to Pope. a 


Ver. 204. “The God within our mind“: com- 
pare his imitation of Horace, Epiſt. ii. 2. 280. and his 
original there. 


Ver. 21 7. Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen, 


A light variation from a couplet in Dryden's Hind and 
Panther, part i. | 
For Truth has ſuch a face and ſuch a mien, 
As to be lov'd needs only to be ſeen. 
And upon the notion itſelf conſult the obſervations on 
the Prologue to Cato, ver. 17 
N Ver. 2746 
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Ver. 274. Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
« Human life is chequered variouſly with good and evil: 


4 and, as the good has often ſome alloy, ſo the evil is 


« ſoftened by many circumſtances, even by habit, and 
cc above all, by Hope, that cordial drop which ſweetens 
« eyery bitter potion, even the la.“ Bolingbroke, Fragm. 
50.—So Cato, in the Diſtichs, ii. 25. 
Spem retine : ſpes una hominem nec morte relinquit. 
Graſp Hope: Hope e'en in death forſakes not man. 
Ver. 280, And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age: 


as Heſſod ſome where has '&/xau re yegorrav* old men's 
prayers. 


EPISTLE III. 


VER. 7. F rom this verſe to ver. 27. ſome grand truths 


of philoſophy are delivered with all the perſpicuity of 


ſimple proſe in {trains of the richeſt poetry: and it is this 
combination of didaCtic fimplicity and clearneſs with 
every charm of numbers and embelliſhment of fancy, that 
characteriſes theſe epiſtles, and gives them a pre-eminence 


above every other compoſition of a ſimilar complexion, 


Ver, 19. Like bubbles on the ſea of matter born, 
They riſe, they break, and to that fea return. 


I am not acquainted with a happier illuſtration than this 
before us: it is perfect in all it's parts. The general ſen- 
timent is derived from the Greek philoſophers, and is 
ſtated, as far as it relates to many by Virgil in a {tile of 
uncommon dignity, Georg. iv. ver. 219—228. and ver, 
321—333. of Þryden's tranſlation. Lucretius exhibits 
the principle, as it relates to the material world, much at 
large in his firſt book: from ver. 251 to ver. 206. is 2 
paſſage eminently poetical. | 
Ver. 29. 
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Ver. 29. Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn. 

The word /pread in the latter verſe, as alluſive to table in 
the former, is eminently happy. The paſſage, however; 
is indebted to Fenton, in his Epiſtle to Southerne: 

Whence thunders roar, and frightful meteors fly, 

And comets roll unbounded through the ſky ; 
Who wing'd the winds, and gave the ſtreams to flow, 

And rais'd the rocks, and ſpread the lawns below. 
With the ſecond of theſe verſes compare our poet at Rape 
of the Lock, ii. 80. and my remark there; and with the 
laſt, a quotation from Young, at iv. 158. of the ſame 
poem. 


Ver. 33. Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 


' This poetical expreſſion Gray has borrowed in his Ode 


on Spring: 
The Attic warbler pours her threat; 
Reſponſive to the cuckow's note, 


Ver. 40: „The deſerving ſteer:“ merito5que juvencos : 
Virg. Geo. ii. 515. * his dumb de ſerving ti train: Dryden 
at the paſſage. 

Ver. 45. While man exclaims, 4 See all things for my 

n uſe?” 
« See man for mine !” exclaims a pamper'd 
| gooſe: 
Cowley, in his Plagues of Ægypt, ſtanza i. 

All creatures the Creator ſaid were thine : 

No creature but might ſince ſay, * Man is mine l- 

x paſſage, which our poet might have in view; as well as 
Gay, in fable 49. part i. where the ſentiment itſelf is 


happily illuſtrated throughout : ; 
N a When 
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When with huge ſigs the branches bend, 

When cluſters from the vine depend, 

| The Snail looks round on flow'r and tree, 

And cries, All theſe were made for me! 
The hypotheſis, that aſſumes the world made for man, 
e and man ſolely to be happy, is not founded in reaſon, 
ce and is contradicted by ence" * Bolingbroke, 
Fragm. 43. | 


Ver. 54. her varying plumage ——: 
that is, varying with her poſition, and the different angles, 
in which the reflected light ſtrikes upon the eye: ſee the 


note on Windſor- Foreſt, ver. 115. 


Ver. 68. Than favour'd man by touch ethereal ſlain. 


This is a moſt exquiſite poetical expreſſiori, be borrowed from 
Milton's Comus, ver. 549. 

Whereever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
| Againſt the eaſtern ray, tranſlucent, pure 

With touch etherial of heav'n's fiery rod, 

I drank. 5 
I have illuſtrated the phraſe in my notes on the Trachiniæ 
of Sophocles, ver. 685, and on Lucretius, iv. 408. 


Ver. 112. On mutual wants built mutual happineſs. 


« We are deſigned to be ſocial, not ſolitary creatures. 
«© Mutual wants unite us: and natural benevolence and 
« political order, on which our happine/s depends, are 
“ founded in them.” Bolingbroke, Fragm. 51. So Gray, 
very beautifully, in his unfiniſhed Eſſay: 
While mutual wiſhes, mutual woes, endear 
The ſocial ſmile, and ſympathetic tear. | 


Ver. 124. They love themſelves, a third time, in their race, 


« As our parents loved themſclves i in us, /o we love ours 
« ſe. ves 
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& ſelves in our children, and in thoſe to whom we are moſt 
« nearly related by blood. Thus far inſtinct improves 
& ſelf-love. Reaſon improves it further. We love our- 
&« ſelves in our neighbours and in our friends. We love 
© ourſelves in loving the political body whoſe members 
& we are; and we love ourſelves, when we extend our 
ce benevolence to all mankind.” Bolingbroke, Fragm. 51. 
with which compare below, ver. 134. 


Ver. 147. This entire diviſion of the poem, reſpecting 
the ſtate of nature and the progreſs of ſociety, always 
appeared to me among the very nobleſt portions of this 
noble Eſſay; and dictates a moſt edifying leſſon of hu- 
manity to the brute creation; of ſimplicity, gentleneſs, 
and freedom to man with his fellow creatures. 


Ver. 151, Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid: 
Man walk'd with beaſt, joint tenant of the 
ſhade. 


So Hall, Satire 1. book 11. | 
Then crept in pride, and peeviſh covetiſe, 
And men grew greedie, diſcordous, and nice. 
Now man, that erſt haz/e-fe!low was with beaſt, 
Woxe on to weene himſelf a god at leaſt, 


Ver. 153. The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed: 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed! 


Is it poſſible for poetry to be more delicious? There is a 
couplet not much, if at all, inferiour, in Hanbury's poem 
on the State of Nature in Dryden's Miſcellanies, v. 
p. 314. | 

He wiſely trod where Nature led the way; 

Fed on her fruits, and in her boſom lay. 


Ver. 155. the reſounding wood“ : /ucos ſo- 
nantes, Virg. Ecl. x. 58. ſounding woods; Dryden. 


N 3 Ver. 161. 
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Ver. 161. Ah! how unlike the man of times to come 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to N ature, hears the gen ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 
But juſt Diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; 
The Fury-paſſions from that blood began, 
And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 


An invaluable inveCtive againſt that ferocious 2 de- 
teſtable practice of murdering and devouring animals! 
Hear the nervous impetuoſity of Ar nobius, burning with 
indignation at the contemplation of this ſubject, lib. vii. 
p. 213. edit. Lugd. Bat. Where is the pleaſure of 
“ gratifying ourlelves with the ſlaughter of inoffenſive 
&« animals, to hear their lamentable cries, to ſee ſtreams 
de of blood, their lives iſſuing with the current, their 
e inteſtines rolling on the ground, their hearts ſtill beat- 
ing with the remains of life, and the palpitations of 
the viſcera? What barbarians are we! to have learn» 
ed from vicious habit to prey upon their fleſh!” To 
the pathetic apoſtrophe in the firſt verſe of this quatation 
Dryden has one ſimilar, at Virg. Zn. ix. 640. 
4h ! how unlike the living is the dead! 


Ver. 167, The Fury-paſhons from that blood began, 
And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 
Much after this manner Dryden, in his verſion of that 
divine ſpeech of Pythagoras, in Ovid, which our poet, 
doubtleſs, had in view through this whole delineation ; 
Th' eſſay of bloody feaſts on brutes began, 
And after forg'd the ſword to murder man, 


Ver. 169, See him from Nature rifing flow to Art. 


On this ſubjeQ the reader may conſult Cicero de Legg. i. 
| 8. fin, 
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8. fin. and the concluſion of Claudiar's poem on the 
Porcupine. 


Ver. 177. Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 
| Spread the thin oar, and catch the riſing gale. 
An inimitable couplet! Pliny mentions fiſhes of this 
kind, and this practice of ſailing, in ſeveral parts of his 
Natural Hiſtory : and the Nautilus is ſpoken of in an 
epigram of Callimachus. But it ſeems likely, that Dryden, 
in his Annus Mirabilis, ſtanza 155. ne his ſcholar 
with this thought: | 
By viewing Nature, Nature's hand-maid Ant 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings grow : $ 
Thus „es firſt to ſhipping did impart 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 5 


| 


Ver. 181 Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee: 
referring, I preſume, more particularly to the beaver. = 
Ver. 185. How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow— F 
Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain, 
Theſe are tranſlations of two paſlages in Virgil Geo. iv. 
155. 157. 


in medium quæſita reponunt—: 
Et patriam ſol, et certos novere penates. 


Ver. 191. In vain thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 
Intangle Juſtice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the flrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong. 
There ſeems an alluſion here to that well-known maxim, 
Summum jus ſumma injuria;“ to which may be 
referred thoſe lines of Horace, 1 Epiſt. vi. 15. 
Inſani ſanus nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 
N4 The 
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The juſt, unfair, the wiſe, but madmen deem, - 
Who Virtue's ſelf too rig'rouſly purſue. 
And the imagery of the paſſage is derived from an obſer- 
vation of a Greek philoſopher, who compared laws to 
ſpiders-webs ; too fragile to hold faſt great offenders, and 
too ſtrong to ſuffer trivial culprits to eſcape. 


Ver. 200. Cities were built, ſocieties were made. 


A line chiefly borrowed from Roſcommen' 8 * of 
Horace's Art of Poetry: 
Cities were built, and uſeful laws were made. 


Ver. 208. When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 


This verſe is found alſo in his Eloiſa; and Marburton's 
explanation is a prudiſh and unſeaſonable attempt to divert 
the reader from the plain purport of the poet's meaning, 
ſufficiently aſcertained by the diſcarded variation: 
And half the cauſe of conteſt was remov'd, 
When beauty could be kind to all who lov'd; 
the concubitu vage of Horace, where he deſcribes this 
infant ſtage of ſociety ; and Cicero de Inventione, i, 2. is 
worthy of conſultation upon this ſubject, and furniſhes 
a fine illuſtration of what our poet ſays below, ver. 283. 


Ver. 222. ——“ the atrial eagle —: acriæ Vvolucres, 
aerial birds: Lucretius and Virgil. 
Ver. 236. For Nature knew no right divine in men. 


* Thoſe great and good men, Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, 
& in meditating their inſtitutions, had the ſame ſentiment 
ce with Alcidamas, according to that noble fragment of 
60 his, preſerved in the ſcholiaſt upon Ariſtotle's Rhetoric: 
7 Exevbepus a n Ta Q:@-* &0va G 7 mn QuTols TETONKE * 
& Gd hath diſmiſſed all men free: Nature hath made no 
6 | man 


4s 


« man a ade. Harris's notes to his Second Treatiſe, 
on Muſic, Painting, and Poetry. 


Ver. 249. She, midſt the lightning's blaze, and thunder's 
| ſound, 
When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd 
the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they. 


This is exactly Lucretius, v. 1217, 
Prætereà, cui non animus formidine Divum 
Contrahitur, cui non conrepunt membra pavore, 
Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmura ecelum ? 
Non populi gentesque tremunt, regesque ſuperbi ? 
Denique, ſub pedibus tellus cum tota vacillat, 
Concuſſæque cadunt urbes, dubiæque minantur 
Quid mirum, fi ſe temnunt mortalia ſæcla, 
Atque poteſtates magnas mirasque relinquunt 
In rebus vireis Divim, quæ cuncta gubernent ? 
What boſom ſhrinks not with an awe divine, 
Whoſe fleſh with terrour creeps not, when the ground, 
Smit with the ſtroke of thunder, flaming, ſhakes, 
And murmurs roll through the long vault of heaven ? 
Quake not whole nations with their haughty kings? 
When Earth's broad ſurface rocks beneath our feet, 
When craſhing cities fall, or tottering threat, 
What wonder, if frail man himſelf deſpiſe ; 
If wond'rous powers, and vaſt, to Gods he give, 
To guide this univerſe with boundleſs ſway ? 
But in our poet's third verſe, the word weak is unſuitable 
to the ſcope of his argument, which is laying down the 
origin of ſuperſtition over tyrants themſelves : ſome al- 
teration, therefore, to the ſollowing purport, is neceſſary: 


The 
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The /ofty taught to bend, the proud to pray. 

Ver, 265, Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food, 
Diogenes Laertius has a pleaſant epigram enough reſpect- 
ing Pythagoras, grounded upon the equivocal acceptation 
of this expreſſion /iving ford ; which I ſhall quote for the 
entertainment of the reader: 

O wor& eubuxuy anty t;, Ne HAR Ke mls, 
Tis vp, 0; ewhuxuv Mero, ITubayopa ; 
Aww or a E191 Th, xa onrTHn, x ahn, h 

An tore neu . un Exov enbioyey. 

Nor we, Pythagoras, delight 

Of living animals to bite, 
| Of fleſh, or fowl, or fiſh; 

But think them, roaſted well, or boil'd, 

Or fried, or ſtew'd, or bak'd, or broil'd, 
An admirable diſh ! 


Ver. 305. For modes of faith let graceleſs nden fight; 
His can't be wrong, whoſe life is in the right. 


This couplet is formed from one in Cowley's ne on 
the death of Craſhaw: 

His faith, perhaps, in ſome nice tenets mig ht 

Be wrong ; his life, Pm ſure, was in the right. 
The poſition is demonſtrably abſurd in both poets. All 
conduct originates in principles: where the principles, 
therefore, are not ſtrictly pure and accurately true, the 
conduct muſt deviate, more or leſs in the ſame proportion, 
from the line of perfect reftitude. There is no axiom 
in geometry more indiſputable : and we may hence learn 
the unſpeakable importance of right opinion upon every 
ſubject, and more eſpecially on the ſubjects of Religion 
and Morality. If our Faith be wrong, it is impoſſible 


that our /ife ſhould be right. 
| Ver. 310, 
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Ver. 310. Aud all of God, that bleſs mankiad, or mend. 
A juſt and ſublime ſentiment, in uniſon with pure Gentile 
philoſophy and Evangelical religion; which ground true 
piety on an imitation of the Supreme Being in his im- 
partial univerſal bounty to his creatures ; not, like prieſts 
and churchmen, on the external mummeries of ſuper- 
ſtition. 

Ver. 318. And bade Self. love and Social be the ſame. 


A due uſe of our reaſon makes Schſlove and ſocial 
« coincide, or even become in effect the ſame. Bo- 
lingbroke, Fragm. 51. 


EPISTLE IV. 


VER. 11. Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field, 


The diction of the former verſe is ſingularly elegant and 
happy; and the latter ſeems formed on an alluſion to the 
armed men of Cadmus; or was transferred from Virgil. 
Ain. iii. 45. | 
Hic confixum ferrea texit 

Telorum /eges, et jaculis increvit acutis. 

Me, ſlaughter'd here, this crop of javelins hides, 

And pointed lances, ſprouting from my ſides : 
which is a flight change of Ogilby's verſion, and excek 
lently repreſents the paſſage.--Or our poet might derive 
the figure immediately from his maſter, at An. xii. 963. 

The more they kill, the greater numbers grow: 

An iron harveſt mounts, and ſtill remains to mow. 
And in his All for Love, end of act i. there is a ſimilar 


verſe: 


And 
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And, ent'ring where the foremoſt {quadrons yield, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field, 
But the firſt ſuſpicion is rendered probable by the begin- 
ning of his own tranſlation of Statius : 
How with the ſerpent's teeth he ſow'd the ſoil, 
And reap'd an iron harveſt of his toil. 


Ver. 16. Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where. 


So Horace, Epiſt. i. 11. fin. 
quod petis, hic eſt; 


Eſt Ulubris. 


Ver. 39. There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. 


An image perfectly original and happy! Man waits, as it 
were, all ear ! for the approbation of another's feelings, 
before he can decide upon the reality of his own happinęſs 
from a preſent enjoyment. A paſſage in the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, xi. 13. is not much inferiour to this in a 


beauty of the ſame kind: ſee my Silva Critica, v. p. 148. 
Ver. 75, Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys. 


An alluſion to Pſalm ii. 1. 4. © Why do the heathen rage, 
« and the people imagine a vain thing? —He, that ſitteth 
« in the ne {hall . z the Lord ſhall have them 
4 in der:ifion.” | 


Ver. 102, Was this their Virtue, or contempt of life? 


The general conception of this whole paſſage ſeems de- 
rived from Lan/downe's verſes written in the year 1699, 
and of great merit. 
The honeſt man, who ſtarves and is undone, 
Not Fortune, but his Virtue keeps him down. 
Had Cato bent beneath the conquering cauſe, 
He might have liy'd to give new ſenatcs laws; 
| But 
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But on vile terms diſdaining to be great, 

He periſh'd by his choice, and not his fate. 
Honours and life, th' uſurper bids, and all 
That vain miſtaken men good fortune call; 
Virtue forbids, and ſets before his eyes 

An honeſt death; which he accepts, and dies. 


Ver. 107. Why drew Marſcilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death ? 


Or why fo long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me ? 


Archbiſhop Sheldon, and others, mult ſhare in this praiſe 
of the good biſhop of Marſeilles; ſee Pennant's London, 
p- 328. and the two miniſters of Tideſwell in Derbyſhire 
ſre Dr. Aikin's Environs of Mancheſter, p. 485. And 
in the former couplet our poet might profit from ſome 
anonymous verſes in Dryden's Miſcellanies, vi. p. 70. 

When Nature ſicteus, and with fainting breath 

Struggles beneath the bitter pangs of death - 

as the third verſe is a palpable imitation of Vis En. x. 
801. 

Rhcebe, diu, res ſi qua did mortalibus ulla 55 

Viximus. 

O Rhœbus, we have liv'd too long for me, 

If life and long were terms that could agree. Dryden. 


Ver. 123. Shall burning tna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder— ? 
This is the ſtrong word of Virgil on the ſame ſubject, 


En. iii. 571, 


horriſicis juxta tanat Ana ruinis: 
thundering Mina, is Drydei's expreſſion there from Lau- 
derdale. 

Ver. 127. 
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Ver. 127. When the looſe mountain trembles fron} on 
high, 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by ? 
« Quid mirum igitùr, ex ſpelunci ſaxum in crura Teadii 
« incidiſſe? Puto enim, etiam ſi Icadius in ſpelunca non 


« fuiſſet, ſaxum tamen illud cafurum fuifle.” Cicero de 
Fato, cap. iii. What wonder then, that the ſtone 
fhould fall from the cave on the legs of Icadius? The 


{tone, I preſume, would have fallen, had he not been 
there. 


Ver. 196. One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 


The ſatirical aggravation here is conducted with great 
dexterity, by an interchange of terms: the gaudy word 


Faunt properly belonging to the ſumptuous dreſs, and 


that of Futitrs to the tattered garment. This artifice 
did not eſcape the ſagacity of Warburton, whoſe obſer- 
ration is extremely juſt. A moſt ingenious and acute 
criticiſm of a ſimilar kind may be ſeen in the notes of 


that extraordinary Intelligence on Windſor Foreſt, ver. 
388. . 


Ver. 207. Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece. 


A tranſlation from Boileau's fifth Satire, ver. 85. 


Et ſi leur /ang tout pur, ainſi que leur nobleſſe, 
Eſt paſſe juſqu” a vous de Lucrèce en Lucrece. 


Ver. 211. Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept thro* ſcoundrels ever fince the flood. 
Improved from Hall, T preſume : Satire itt. 
Or tedious bead-rolls of deſcended blood, 
From father Japhet /ince Deucalion's flood. 


Ver. 24 4+ 


Z - 
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Ver. 244. But for the political byaſs of our poet, he 
would unqueſtionably have written here, | 
A Marl# rough living, as a Cæſar dead. 
This blameable partiality is finely cenfured by Mr. 
Maſon, in the following ſtanza : 
Aſk, if the wretch that dar'd his mem' ry ſtain, 
Aſk, if his country's, his religion's foe, 
Deſerv'd the meed that Marlb'rough fail'd to gain? 
The deathleſs meed he only could beſtow. 


Ver. 257. And moretrue joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Czfar with a ſenate at his heels. 


So Lanſdowne, of Cato, in the verſes above quoted, at 
ver. 102, 
More lov'd, more prais d, more envy'd in his doom, 
Than Cæſar, trampling on the rights of Rome. | 


Ver, 260. Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe ? 


Theſe interjectory appeals give great vivacity and emo- 
tion to a paſſage ; and are frequently, as in the preſent 
inſtance, peculiarly pleaſing and impreſſive. That in 
Gray's Elegy is alſo perfectly elegant and happy: 
Approach, and read (for thou oanſt read) the lay. 
Homer led the way, in Od. A. 827. 
Tow Yap To Toun® Gu EPXETRAI, HV TE Xa 2.908 
Arepeg npnoavro TavoTamai, (Tuvatai vg 
Ilanxa; Aman. 
An elegance of this kind, kighly meritorious, occurs in 
Bourne's tranſlation of Lucy and Colin; and would alone 
evince the fine taſte of that admirable verlſifier : 
Oh ! have you ſeen a lily pale, 
When beating rains deſcend ? 
Vidiſtin' (quin ſæpe vides) ut languida marcent 
Lilia, quæ ſubitæ prægravat imber aquæ ? 
Ver. 284. 
8 
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Ver. 284. See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame! 


This reſembles ſome vigorous lines in Ro/common's 
Eſſay: 

That wretch, in ſpite of his forgotten rhymes, 

Condemn'd to live to all ſucceeding times: 
which Dryden has imitatcd in his Abſalom and Achito- 
phel, part 31. 

Who by my muſe to all ſucceeding times 

Shall live in ſpight of their own doggrel rhymes. 
Bolingbrote might have this verſe under contemplation, 
in his letters to our poet: © Then will choſe powers of 
« dullneſs, whom you have ridiculed into immortality, be 
« called forth in one united phalanx againſt you.” —Or, 
perhaps, the date of the letters, which does not appear, 
would rather transfer the imitation to Pope himſelf. The 
identical expreſſion firſt occurs in a couplet diſcarded 
from the Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 123. and he ſeems to 
have thought it too valuable to be loſt : 

Zoilus, had theſe been known, without a name 

Had dy'd, and Perault ne'er been damn'd 10 fame. 


Ver. 289. In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray ! 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, 
From dirt and ſea- veed as proud Venice roſe; 
In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 
And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk the Man. 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 
But ſtained with blood, or ill- xchang'd for gold. 
Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces, 
Oh wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to ſhine, or ſanctified from ſhame ! 


What 
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What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 
And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 
Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame ! 


J have extracted the whole of this ſublime invective, that 
the particular aſpect of our ſatiriſt on the circumſtances 
of Marlborough's life may be more diſtinctly ſeen amidſt 
this general cenſure of military glories. | 
The ſecond clauſe of the firſt verſe, and the ſecond 
couplet, relate to his i intrigue with the Ducheſs of Cleve- 
land, for which I refer the reader to the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, vol. iii. p. 563, or Lediard's life, pp: 18 and 19. 
The third and fourth couplets have a view to his ſup- 
poſed peculation as commander in chief, and his pro- 
longation of the war on this account, to which we muſt 
refer alfo the diſcarded variation at his firſt Moral Eſſay, 
ver. 86. 
Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread: 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought ; 
Now fave a people, and now fave a groat. 
The fixth couplet is explained by that charge of avarice 
which is uſually brought againft him, and which gave riſe 
to that epigram upon the bridge in Blenheim-Park: 
The ſpacious arch his vaſt ambition ſhows 
The ſtream an emblem of his bounty flows. 
The application of the following lines to his Ducheſs, 
the palace at Blenheim, and his ſecond infancy, ſo finely 
touched by John in his Vanity of Human Wiſhes, is 
| O too 
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too obvious to need more than a ſimple admonition to 
direct the attention of the reader. 

Thoſe admirable expreſſions of the eleventh and twelfth 
verſes appear in part derived from Horace, Od. ii. 21. 
 Nullus ar gento color eſt avaris 

Abdito terris, inimice lamnæ, 

Criſpe Salluſti, niſi temperato 

Splendeat uſu: 
and in part from Dryden, Virg. En. iv. 250. 

But calFd it marriage, by that ſpecious name 
| Toveil the crime, and ſan#ify the ſhame. 

With the fifteenth and fixteenth verſes another maſterly 
paſſage of Horace, imitated from Lucretius, = a cloſe 
reſemblance : N 

Non enim gazæ, neque conſularis 

Summovet lictor miſeros tumultus 

Mentis, et Curas laqueata circum 

Tecta volantes. 
A couplet alſo in Aadiſon's verſes on the Play-Houſe 
may be not unſeaſonably compared, though fulliciently 
proſaic: 

A lofty fabrick does the fight invade, 

And ſtretches o'er the waves a pompous Made. 

The laſt couplet is ſimilar to a well-known paſſage in Ju- 
venal's tenth Satire: 
l, demens, & ſævas curre per Alpes, 

Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fas : | 

He left that name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, and adorn a tale. Dr. 7ohnſon. 
The latter of theſe lines is excellent, the former infipidly 
profaic, and made only for it's fellow : with the reader's 
leave, therefore, I will extract for his peruſal my own 


aàmended verſion of the place. 
i127 . Go, 
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Go, ſcale yon Alps, infatuate warriour ! go; 
Stem the wild blaſt, and ſpurn th* atrial ſnow : 
Then claim the meed of mad Ambition's dream, 
A hacknied hero of the ſchool-boy's theme 


Ver. 311. The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill. 


The alluſion here ſeems to be to the pole, or central point, 
of a ſpherical body ; which, during the rotatory motion 
of every other part, continues immoveable and at reſt. 


Ver. 319. the broadeſt mirth”—: this is the 
Greek expreſſion, naartvg yew; * broad, or wide laughter: 
derived, I preſume, from the greater aperture of the 
mouth in loud laughter. 


Ver. 331. Slave to no ſect.— 


As Horace, Epiſt, i. 1. 14. 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri 
Slave to no form of dictatorial words: 
or, as Creech renders very commendably: 
But, if you aſk me now what ſect I own, 
I ſwear a blind obedience unto none. 


Ver. 332. But looks thro' Nature up to Nature's God. 


The modeſt enquirer follows Nature and Nature's Gad: © 
te that is, he follows God in his works and in his word.” 
Balingbroke's Letters to Pope. 


Ver. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens fill, and opens on the ſoul, 


Two finer lines were never penned than theſe ; nor in 
which the language aſſiſted and repreſented the ſenti- 
ment more happily. See my note on the Iliad, xxiii. 967. 
and my Silva Critica, v. þ. 147. Ovid has a beauty of 

| O 2 the 
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the ſame kind in Epiſt: ii. 129. but far inferior to this of 
Pope: 


Quo magis accedunt, mints, et minis, utilis aſto. 


Ver. 360. And height of bliſs but height of charity. 


This is noble morality, and truly evangelical. With the 
doctrine of this paſſage, and with the phraſeology above, 
at ver. 343. the following lines of Maller, on Divine 
Love, Canto v. may be agreably compared : 

Love as he lov'd ! A love, ſo unconfin'd, 

With arms extended would embrace mankind. 

Self-love would ceaſe, or be dilated, when 

We ſhould behold as many ſelfs as men: 

All of one family, in blood ally'd ; 1 

His precious blood, that for our ranſom dy'd ! 
The firſt couplet here, which reſembles our poet below, 
at ver 367. might be conſtructed from Cowley, David. iv. 
491. 

And yet this general bounty of his mind, 

That with wide arms embraces all mankind—. 


Ver. 379. Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, 


Dryden, in his Art of Poetry, Canto i. 
Happy, who in his verſe can gently ſteer, 
From grave to light, from pleaſant to ſevere. 
Their common original, as others alſo have obſerved, is 
Boileau, V Art Poetique, chant i. ver. 75. | 
Heureux, qui dans ſes vers ſait, d'une voix l&gere, 
Paſſer du grave au doux, du plaiſant au ſevere. 
R:/common, in his verſion of Horace's Art of Poetry: 
Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. 


Ver. 381. 
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Ver. 381. Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe. 


But what more difficult in compoſition than the union of 
ſpirit with correctneſs? The file of correction is natu- 
rally apt to poliſh away the bold prominencies of cha- 
racter, and to produce a mere blameleſs equability: 
ſectantem lenia, nervi 


Deficiunt animique, 
is the juſt remark alſo of Horace: and Quintilian obſerves 
with his cuſtomary rectitude and vivacity, Inſtt. ii. 12 
© Nihilo minùs confitendum eſt etiam detrahere doc- 
« trinam aliquid, ut limam rudibus, et cotes hebetibus, 
« et vino vetuſtatem; ſed vitia detrahit, atque eo ſolo 
« minus eſt, quod literæ perpolierunt, quo melius.” — 
Nay, weakneſs and tenuity are ſuch common and proba- 
ble effects of extreme accuracy, that the perverſity of 
mankind will have them to be it's inevitable conſe- 
quences : and, as in the caſe of our poet himſelf, will 
not allow the poſſibility of vigour and ſublimity with 
ſuch faultleſs propriety, and unoffending elegance. 
The latter clauſe of the verſe 1s not happily IL 
the proper contraſt would rather be, 

Correct with ſpirit, digniſied with caſe : 
becauſe the flow and facility of eloquence are terms in- 
ſeparable from the thing itſelf, and implied in it: and 
eloquence is laudable in exact proportion with it's free- 
dom from every appearance of tardineſs and conſtraint. 


Ver. 383. Oh! while along the ſtream of Time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame—, 


Cowley, to the New Year, ſtanza i. 
Oh let my life, if thou ſc many deaths a-coming find, 
With thine old year its voyage take, 
Borne down that /tream of Time, which no return can 
make, 


O 3 Ver. 389. 
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Ver. 389. Shall then this verſe to future age pretend, 
Thou wert my guide, philofopher, and friend? 
This proper and primary acceptation of the word pretend 
rs uh alſo in Dryden, ZEn. iv. 975. 
— Didft thou in death pretend 
To keen thy fiſter, or delude thy friend? 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 


VER. 1. Father of all! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd, 

By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 

Jehovah, Jave, or Lord! 
The creator and protector of the world is here compre. 
henſively addreſſed under the various names, by which 
he has been diſtinguiſhed in the ſyſtem of revelation, 
the theology of poliſhed antiquity, and the conceptions 
of rude Barbarians. The ſame God and Father, under 
different degrees of manifeſtation and conviction, has been 
acknowledged alike, through every age, and in every 
circumſtance, by all his children of mankind. And what 
is there in theſe ſentiments not perfectly philoſophical 
and evangelically pure? A man's notions of Chriſtianity 
muſt be ſtrangely paradoxical indeed, who can ſee any 
inconſiſtency between this poetical addreſs and the ſpirit 
of that cceleſtial inſtitution, 


Ver. 5. Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood ; 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd—, - 
| Grammar 
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Grammar requires confind ; and a ſimilar exception 
muſt be made to two words in the next ftanza : ſee the 
note on the Meſſiah, ver. 6. 


Ver. 13. What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, » 

That, more than Heav'n purſue, 
This ſtanza was always abſolutely unintelligible to me. 
Suppoling it the language of a believer in revelation, 
what can be more abſurd than to make the ultimatum of 
reward and puniſhment to be ſhunned or purſued beyond 
the means, which have their termination there? An 
unbeliever indeed, which character our poet diſclaimed 
here, might very properly avow an attachment to Virtue 
and an antipathy to Vice, paramount to all ſervile mo- 
tives of reward or puniſhment, and independent on 
them. 


Ver. 17. What bleſlings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away ; 
For God is paid when Man receives: 
T' enjoy is to obey, | 
Athenæus, in his compilations, ii. 3. quotes a paſſage 
from Alexis, which contains a pleaſing ſentiment of the 
ſame complexion, as follows: 
Let Fortune's fav'rites in broad ſunſhine live, 
And God's benignity difplay to all. 
Then, only then, the bounteous Donor reaps 
His recompenſe, when Man enjoys the boon, 
The niggard and penurious, who ſhuts up 
The ſtores cceleſtial with cloſe-handed care, 
He views diſpleas'd, and ſoon withdraws the gift. 


O4 Ver. 40. 
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Ver. 49. To thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies. 
Lucan, ix. 575. has an admirable paſſage of this kind : 
 Eſtne Dei ſedes, niſi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et cœlum, et virtus ? Superos quid quzrimus ultra ? 
Juppiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 
Is there a place, that God would chooſe to love 
Beyond this earth, the ſeas, yon heaven above, | 
And virtuous minds, the nobleſt throne of Jove? J 
Why ſeek we farther then ? Behold around, 
How all thou ſeeſt does with the God abound ; 


Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 
Rowe, 


MORAL ESSAYS. 


EPISTLE I. 


THE poem is introduced by an exordium, ſimple and un- 
affected, altogether ſuitable to a didaCtic ſubject. A rec- 
titude of judgement is by nothing more diſtinguiſhed 
than by an accommodation of language to the ſentiment 
and complexion of the compoſition. We are fatished 
on the preſent occaſion, if the poet amble gracefully at 
the foot of Parnaſſus, without a furious attempt to drive 
his Pegaſus on full pinion through the abyſs of æther. 
The man, who expects a magnificence of phraſe, and an 
elevation of thought in the introduction before us, may 


as well demand the prodigality of Miltonian diction in 
: an 
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an act of parliament, or the energetic pomp of nn 
in a royal proclamation, 


Ver. 5. The coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries Cuckold, Whore, and 
Knave—. 


So Dryden, in his Abſalom and Achitophel, part ii. 

If he call Rogue and Raſcal from a garret, 

He means you no more miſchief than a parrot. 
And our poet here gives us another inſtance of that 
are t or inconſequent conſtruction, in which he fo 
much delights, and which gives ſuch a pleaſing variety to 
his compoſitions. 


Ver. 37. Nor will life's ſtream for obſervation ſtay ; 
It hurries all too faſt to mark their way: 


that is, © The rapidity of life is too great, and carries all 
« mankind in too quick ſueceſſion to different objects, for 
« minute obſervation, as they paſs along.” Our poet's 
illuſtrious commentator miſconceived the conſtruction, 
by affixing a ſort of colloquial vulgarity to the phraſe in 
the ſecond verſe. Men are repreſented here as failing 
on the ſtream of time, as in Effay on Man, ii, 107. 
On life's vaſt ocean diyerſcly we fail. 


Ver, 61, When Flatt'ry glares, all hate it ina queen, 
While one there is who charms us with his ſpleen. 


Queen Caroline and Dr. Swift are evidently the cha- 
racters intended here: but who are Shy/ock, Manly, and 
Umbra, juſt above ? B. 


Ver. 76. Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall: 


that is, “ full of profeſſions, when a candidate for a ſeat 
“in parliament” (for the Middleſex members are put 
| into 


. ˙— 


— 
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into nomination at Hackney) & and faithleſs to thoſe pro- 


© feſſions, when the object of them is ſecure.” 


* 81, Who would not praiſe Patricio's high deſert, 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehenſive head! all int'reſts weigh'd, 

All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 

He thanks you not, his pride is in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bett, 
Evidently Lord Godolphin. But who is Catius, ver. 77. 
and Scoto, ver. 158? B. 
Lord Cheſterfield in his characters has the following 
very appoſite illuſtration, and very juſt remark: © Men 
are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt to ſeem to miſtake, their 
« own talents ; in hopes, perhaps, of miſleading others 
« to allow them that which they are conſcious they do 
te not poſſeſs. Thus Lord Hardwicke valued himſelf 
© more upon being a great miniſter of ſtate, which he 
“e certainly was not, than upon being a great magiſtrate, 
& which he certainly was.“ 


This principle is exceedingly prevalent among mankind ; 


and ariſes partly from vanity, and partly from falſe ſhame. 
Thinking themſelves ſecure of applauſe from their un- 
conteſted excellencies, they even undervalue their greateſt 
qualities in competition with their inferiour; to ſeduce, if 

poſlible, by the authority of their own judgement, the 
facility of others into an admiration of their queſtionable 
endowments. From an unwillingneſs to ſuppoſe ſuch 
weakneſs in ſo great a man without preſſing evidence, 
I diſbelieve the tradition of Milion's preference of the 
Paradiſe Regained to the Paradiſe Loſt : otherwiſe, that 

perverſity would be properly accounted for upon the ſame 


principles. 


Ver. 99. 
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Ver. 99. ——< with retroſpective eye”—: by looking 
back for events, from which to develope and ęſtabliſn 
cauſes. 


Ver. 101. Infer the motive from the deed, and ſhew, 
That what we chanc'd was what we meant 
to do. 


An achievement this, accompliſhed, in the opinion of 
many, (and not without ſome reaſon) by the right reverend 
commentator for our poet himſelf in theſe very Epiſtles, 
and in the Eſſay on Man. 


Ver. 131. Why riſk the world's great empire for a punk? 


Cæſar, perhaps, might anſwer, he was drunk. 


ce It is ſtrange, that Pope, or his learned friends, ſhould 
« not have known that drunkenne/s was not one of 
« Cæſar's vices. Suetonius ſays, Vini parciſſimum ne 
t“ inimici quidem negaverunt. Verbum M. Catonis eſt, 
te unum ex omnibus Cæſarem ad evertendam rempub- 
e licam * acceſſiſſe.“ Sueton. in J. Cæſ. Dr. 


Fortin. 


Ver. 135. Tis from high life high characters are drawn: 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn: 
A judge is juſt, a chanc'lor juſter ſtill ; 
A gownman learn'd; a biſhop what you will; 
Wiſe, if a miniſter ; but if a king, 
More wiſe, more learn'd, mote juſt, more ev ry 
ttming. 
Compare with this his Eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 417 to 
ver. 424. and in the ſame ſtrain the Prologue to Drydas's 8 
Troilus and Creſſida: 
Dulneſs, that in a play-houſe meets diſgrace, 
Might meet with reverence, in its proper place. 


6 The 
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The fulſome Clench, that nauſeates the town, 
Mou'd from a judge, or alderman, go down; ö 
Such virtue is there in a robe and gown | | 
And that inſipid ſtuff, which here you hate, | 
Might ſomewhere elſe be called a grave debate: ö 
Dulneſs is decent in the Church and State. 
And Bzileau, Sat. viii. 203. 
Quiconque eſt riche eſt tout. Sans ſageſſe il eſt ſage, 
Ml a, fans rien ſavoir, la ſcience en partage : 
II a Peſprit, le coeur, le mérite, le rang, 
La vertu, la valeur, la dignite, le ſang. 


Ver. 147. We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r : 
conſidering all mineral and ſubterranean, as well as vege- 


table productions, as the workmanſhip of the ſame ſun : 
ſee Eſſay, ii 289. ili. 12. and my illuſtrations there. 


Ver. 184. Tho? wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke. 


This ſignificant imagery is very common in the Roman 

poets : let a ſingle ſpecimen ſuffice, from Virgil, An. iv. 

pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore : 

The hearer on the ſpeaker's mouth depends. Dryden. 
So our poet again in his Imitations, Epiſt. i. 6. 35. 


Ver. 193. And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart : 


that is, © a determined rectitude of purpoſe, grounded 
eon fixed principles of virtuous conſiſtency.” 


Ver. 195. And moſt contemptible, to ſhun contempt :; 


that is, “ making himſelf contemptible to men of real 
excellence by a degrading accommodation to the prac- 
« tices and ſentiments of the vicious, to ſecure the 1gno- 
« ble meed of their applauſe and approbation.“ 


Ver. 205, —— flagitious, yet not great: 


upon 
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upon that maxim of Juvenal; elſewhere, I think, ad- 
duced in theſe notes. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 

Si vis eſſe aliquis. 


Ver. 237. The propriety of this inſtance will be well 
illuſtrated by a very elegant, but lickeriſh, copy of verſes 
on a Sparrow in the Muſæ Anglicanz, to which I refer 
the reader. 


Ver. 241. then bring the jowl! 


The original ſtory is in Athenzus, viii. 5. where Machon 
the comic poet tells us, that, © when the phyſician came 
« in, and told Philoxenus the writer of Dithyrambics, a 
ce great epicure, and ſick from devouring an entire poly- 
< pus, except the head, that he had but a few hours to 
« live; It is well, ſaid Philoxenus: I have arranged all 
te my poetical concerns as I could wiſhz and, fince 
« Charon and Fate will have no denial, and I muſt de- 
part; that I may leave nothing of value behind, bring 
© me the jowl of the polypus!' The reader will alſo 
find the ſtory in John Hales ſermon on gluttony; whoſe 
works he, who has not read, ſhould read without delay. 
In the proverbial Centuries of Diogenian, iti. 12. is the 
following paſſage: © The Athenian, when he is dying, 
c holds out his hand.” This, ſays the Greek interpret- 
er, is levelled at the avarice of the Athenians, who were 
very greedy of gain, 


Ver. 247. Narciſſa is Mrs. Oldfield the actreſs. A 
ſtory, ſomething like it, is told of Dr. Burnet's daughter, 
that, in her laſt faintings, ſhe defired them not to rub her 
temples with Hungary water, becauſe it would turn her 
hair grey. B. | 


Ver. 2 56. 
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Ver. 256. Euclio was deſigned for Sir Charles Dun- 
combe of Helmſley ; who is alluded to again in Imitations 
of Horace, ii. Sat. 2. fin. 

And Helmſlzy, once proud Buckingham's delight, 

Slides to a ſcriv'ner, or a city kuight: 
and who divided his eſtates in Yorkſhire and Wilts 


among different branches of his family. B. 


See note A. in the Biog. Brit. Art. Duncombe William, 


 EPISTLE II. 


VER. 6. All how unlike each other, all how true! 


Like the nymphs in Ovid, Met. ii. 14. 


facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diverſa tamèn; qualem decet eſſe ſororum: 
thus rendered, with a different application, by Leung in 
his tragedy of the Brothers: 

The days of life are ſiſters; all alike, _ 

None Ju juſt the ſame. 


— 


Vu 7. Arcadia's = here, in 8 pride. 


Dryden's verſion of Ovid, Met. xii. 
The ſcarf of furs, that hung below her ſide, 
Was ermin, or the panther's /patted pride. | 


Ver. 17. Come then, the colours and the ground prepare! 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; 
Chuſe a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this mi- 
nute. 


This paſſage, of elegance ſo exquiſitely curious, is in- 


debted for the original conception to Cowley, Bas 


This 
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This he with ſtarry vapours ſpangles all, 

Took in their prime, ere they grow ripe and fall : 

Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade, 

The choiceſt piece took out, the ſcarf is made. 
The whole context there from ver. 793. to ver. 812. is 
highly worthy of peruſal for the luxuriance of it's ima- 
gery, but would be thought too long for quotation here; 
and I am by no means defirous of ſuperfluous prolixity. 
Hence we may underſtand the /&y-tinfured grain of 
Milton in his magnificent deſcription of the Angel in 
Par. Loft, v. 284. the rich luxuriance of which pickure 
is eſſentially indebted to this place of Cowley. | 


Ver. 25. Or Sappho at her toilet's greaſy taſk. 


No man could degrade or elevate by a difference of 
terms with more ſucceſs than our poet; and no man has 
furniſhed more happy proofs of this contraſt. Here it 
was his object to diſparage : at the end of the firſt canto, 
in the Rape of the Lock, he has exhibited the ſame ope- 
ration in all the graces of encomiaſtic poetry. See the- 
note at Dunciad ii. 405. | 


Ver. 52. I recommend to the reader the peruſal of 
Marburton's note on this verſe, as a curious inſtance of 
that luminous perſpicacity, with which he developt and 
explained the nice diſcriminations and refined theories 
of his author. » | 


Ver. 72. A teeming miſtreſs, but a barren bride. 
A verſe ſlightly varied from Dryder's Eſſay on Satire: 
A teeming widow, but a barrett wife. 


Ver. 80. — © the tip of taſte”— : as that ſenſe is 
ſeated on the tip, or papillary extremities, of the tongue. 


Ver. 115, 
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Ver. 115. Obſerve the wording of the firſt note. The 

writer of it evidently knew the character of Atoſſa at leaſt 
was real, but he wiſhed the generality of readers to be miſled. 
So in Pope's note on ver. 7. beſides the bad or confuſed 
Engliſh, the names of women not the characters are ſaid 
to be fictitious, but the ſentence is intentionally confuſed. 
I believe indeed the character of Atofla was not in the 
firſt editions, but H/arburton ſhould have altered the 
notes when he inſerted the character. The tradition in 
the Spencer family is that Pope read himſelf the charac- 
ter of Atoſſa to the Ducheſs of Marlborough, and told 
her it was intended for the Ducheſs of Buckingham : 
that ſhe diſcoyered it, and he received money to ſuppreſs 
the character which was inſerted by Marburton : of this 
ſtory, ſo little creditable to the moral character of the 
poet and his editor, I beg not to be conſidered as the au- 
thor, but I heard it from a perſon in confidence with the 
family: and it would be worth while to authenticate or 
refute it by applying to the preſent Earl. B. 
&« I have been informed, that ſome coolneſs had ariſen 
« between Mr. Pope and Lord Cheſter field, on account 
© of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, whoſe character, un- 
cc der the name of 4:2/a, the poet was in vain ſolicited 
& to ſuppreſs.” MAaty's Memoirs, ſect. iv. 


Ver. 127. So much the fury ſill outran the wit, 
The pleaſure miſs'd her and the ſcandal hit. 


This couplet is indebted, perhaps, to Gay, Epiſt. xiv. - 
Satire! the Muſe that never fails to hit; 
For, if there's ſcandal, to be ſure there's wit. 


Ver. 251. That charm ſhall grow, while what fatigues the 

d ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing: 

80 
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So, when the ſun's broad beam has tir'd the 
ſight, 
All mild aſcends the moon's more ſober light, 


Serene in virgin modeſty ſhe ſhines, 
And unobſerv'd the glaring orb declines. 


The word grow in the firſt verſe unhappily breaks in 


upon the continuity of metaphorical expreſſion i in this 


moſt exquiſite of paſſages. He ſhould have written, 1 

That charm ſhall 7. 
as in his Rape of the Lock at the end of Canto i. 

The fair each moment r4/es in her charms. 
That phraſe, ** farrones the ring,” is derived from 0 {ils 
vas fatigant,” and ſimilar expreſſions in Virgil: that 
is, haraſs, and weary out, as it were, by long continu- 
ance; not without ſome reference to the ſplendour of 
the figure, which opprefles and fatigues the fight. The 
poet appears to have had in view a pallage in Garth's 
Diſpenſary, vi. 256. 

How lately did this celebrated thing 

Blaze in the box, and /par#le in the ring. 
Hughes, on a Peacock cut in vellum by Molinda: 

So, when Molinda with ſuperiour charms 

Dazzles the ring, and other nymphs diſarms—. 


With the ſecond couplet of the quotation, one in Dryden's 


poem to the Lord Chancellor Hyde may be compared : 

So, when the weary ſun his place reſigns, 
He leaves his light, and by reflection ſhines. . 

In the third couplet, our author ſhould have written, 
Serene in virgin majeſiy ſhe ſhines : 

as the efficacy of the preſent term is ſuſſiciently exerted 

in the epithet: ſee my note on his Iliad, viii. oy 80 

Dryden, En. i. 180. 
Serene in maje/ly. 


P Ver. 265. 
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Ver. 265. Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets, or Codille ; 
Spleen, vapours, or ſmall-pox, above them all, 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, though China fall, 


Theſe ludicrous ſpecifications are very unſeaſonably and 
injudiciouſly connected, in my opinion, with the venera- 
ble ſolemnity of the preceding verſes: and turn the 
whole paſſage into farce and levity. 


Ver. 286. Averted half your parent's ſimple pray'r. 


An alluſion to a paſſage in Virgil, parodied before at the 
Rape of the Lock, Canto ii. ver. 45.—And the concluding 
couplet of this Eſſay always appeared to me very illauda- 
ble, and altogether unworthy of it's author. 


— 


E PIS T L E II. 
VER. . Nature as in duty bound, : 


Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground : 
But when, by Man's audacious labour won, 
Flam'd forth this rival to its fire, the ſun, 


The ſame energy is attributed to the /un in Windſor- 
Foreſt, ver. 396. in a line truly poetical, and of exqui- 
ſite expreſſion : | | 

And Phoebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold: 
and by Cowley in the Bargain : 

Can go/d alas! with thee compare ? 

The ſun, that makes it, 's not ſo fair: 
from the firſt flanza of which piece our poet ſeems to 
bave got his /hining miſchief of the preceding verſe : 

Taxe heed, take heed, thou lovely maid |! 

Nor be by glitt'ring ils betray'd. 
Another paſſage in the Davideis, i. 74. is much to our 
purpole : | 

Beneath 
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Beneath the ſilent chambers of the earth, 
Where the ſun's fruitful beams give metals birth; 
Where he the growth of fatal geld does ſee, 
Gold, which above more influence has than he—. 
« By the influence of this ſun, are produced thoſe 
ce golden and inexhauſted mines of invention, which have 
« furniſhed the world with treaſures ſo highly eſteemed, 
“ and fo univerſally known and uſed, in all the regions, 
&« that have yet been diſcovered.” Sir W. Temple's 
Miſcellanea, part ii. 
Our poet has engrafted this theory on Homer, without 
warrant from his original, at Iliad ii. 1044. 
From thoſe far regions, where the /un refines 
The ripening filver in Alybean mines. 
Tickell, on the ProſpeTt of Peace: 
Here nearer ſuns prepare the ripening gem. 
I find it alſo in Boileau's Addreſs to the king: 
Nous aller chercher Por, malgre Fonde et le vent, 
Aux lieux ou /e ſoleil le forme en ſe levant : 
and in ſome excellent lines by an anonymous author, Ode 
in the Spring to the returning Sun, Dryden's Miſcell. v. 
40. with which compare the Diſpenſary, vi. 89. 
Or haſt thou been in mines below, 
Where pearls and infant diamonds grow? 
For they their birth to thy kind influence owe. 
But ſay, wherever thou haſt been, 
In all thy walks thro? earth or ſkies, 
Are any wonders thou haſt ſeen, 
So dazzling bright as fair Francelia's eyes ? 
where the reader will be reminded of our poet's verſe in 
the Eſſay on Man, i. 103. | 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way. 


Ver. 20, © To Ward”—: John Ward of Hackney. 
F. His 
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His houſe is now employed as a boarding-houſe : and the 
paſſage by it {till retains his name, /Vard's corner. 


Ver. 33 to 75. The leading thought of this paſſage, 
which for purity of wit and dexterity of conduct has (to 
ſay the leaſt) never been exceeded, ſeems due to the ur- 
banity of Sheffield, in the Rapture: 

This, of all vice, does moſt debaſe the mind: 

Gold is itſelf th” allay to human kind. 

Oh ! happy times! when no ſuch thing as coin 

E'er tempted friends to part, or foes to join! 

Cattle or corn, among thoſe harmleſs men, 

Was all their wealth; the gold and filyer then: 

Corn was too bulky to corrupt a tribe, h 

And bellowing het ds would have betray'd the bribe : 
lines, highly ſpirited and correct; but what acceſſions of 
feſtivity, and embelliſhments of imagery and expreſſion, 
has the hint received from the fine talents and excurſive 
ingenuity of our incomparable artiſt! 

Ver. 45. A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the wings ſhall blow: 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen . 


I have no doubt but he conſulted Dryder's tranſlation of 
the paſſage in Virgil here alluded to, En. vi. 116. 

But, oh ! commit not thy prophetic mind 

To flitting ledves, the ſport of every wind. 


Ver. 49. Oh! that ſuch bulky bribes, as all might ſee, 
Still, as of old, incumber'd villainy ! - 


« Lycurgus, to prevent all inequality among his citizens, 
« ſtopt the currency of gold and filver, and eſtabliſit an 
« jron coinage ; of fo great a ſize and ſmall a value, that 
a piece worth thirty pounds required a large room of 


„% a houſe ſor ſtowage, and was a load for a cart with 
two 
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ce two oxen. By this eſtabliſhment, many kinds of in- 
ce juſtice were baniſhed from the Lacedemonians. For 
© who was likely to thieve, or bribe, or purloin, or 
« plunder, when concealment was impracticable, poſſeſ- 
« fion cumberſome, and a diviſion into ſmaller pieces 
« not a recompenſe for the trouble of the proceſs ?”* 
Plutarch in his Life of Lycurgus. 

Ver. 61. Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet. 
A thought, derived poſſibly from Philips? Splendid 
Shilling: | | | 

Not blacker tube, nor of a ſhorter ſize, 

Smokes Cambro-Briton : when he 

O'er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 


Upon a cargo of fam'd Ceſirian cheeſe 
High over-ſhadowing rides. 


Ver. 62. And Worldly, crying coals from ſtreet to ſtreet : 
Whom with a wig ſo wild——, 
The mention of the wig proves this to have been a real 
character. He is ſpoken of again in Imitations of 
Horace, Epiſt. ii. 2. 234. B. 


Ver. 67. His Grace will game: to White's a bull be led, 
With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 


A verſe, moſt humourouſly adopted from Dryden's tranſ- 
lation of Virgil, Ecl. iii. 135. 

My Pollio writes himſelf: @ bull be bred, 

With ſpurning eels, and with a butting head, 


Ver. 79. What riches give us, let us then inquire : 
Meat, fire, and clothes. B. What more? pP. 
Meat, clothes, and fire, | 
Is this too little? would you more than live? 
Alas! 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 


P 3 I ſhall 
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I ſhall undergo the irkſomeneſs of tranſcribing, for the 
entertainment and edification of the reader, two paſſages 
of uncommon merit, in illuſtration of that before us 
The firſt is from Juvenal, xiv. 316. 
— -- - menſura tamèn quæ 
Sufficiat censũs, ſi quis me conſulat, edam: 
In quantum ſitis, atque fames, et frigora poſcunt; 
Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis ſuffecit in hortis; 
Quantum Socratici ceperunt antè penates: 
Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dicit. 
What bounds right Reaſon fixes, ſhould you aſk, 
My friend! an anſwer were no arduous taſk :; 
What cold requires, what thirſt and hunger crave z 
What thy ſmall garden, Epicurus ! gave: : 
Thoſe frugal meals, that chear'd the lowly cell, 
Where Virtue lov'd with Socrates to dwell. 
What Nature diCtates, {till is Wiſdom's choice; 
The ſame their purpoſe, and the ſame their voice. 
And the ſecond from Young, Sat. v. 393. 
Can wealth give happineſs ? look round, and ſeg 
What gay diſtreſs! what ſplendid miſery | 
Whatever fortune laviſhly can pour, 
The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 
Wealth is a cheat; believe not what it ſays : 
Like any lord, it promiſes—and pays. 
How will the miſer ſtartle, to be told 
Of ſuch a wonder, as inſolvent gold? 
What Nature wants has an intrinſic weight; 
All more is but the faſhion of the plate. 
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Ver. 88. In Fulvia's buckle eaſe the throbs below. 


This article of female dreſs, which appears to have had 
it's poſition at the top of the ſtomacher, is mentioned in 


the 
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the Rape of the Lock, v. 91. where the parody is the 
moſt humourous imaginable : 

which aſter, melted down, 

Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. 


Ver. 89. Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 
With all th* embroid'ry plaiſter'd at thy tail. 


Narſes, I know not upon what authority, is ſaid to mean 
Nafh of Bath. B. 

That phraſe of plaifer'd embroidery reſembles the aurum 
veſtibus illitum of Horace, © veſtments bedawb'd with 
« lace;“ but is much happier on account of it's medical 
application, in connection with the verb heal of the pre- 
ceding verſe. Dryden, in his verſion of Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 
the end, has imitated the Roman phraſe : 

Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore. 


Ver. 94. Shylock, mentioned here, and below ver. 
TIS. as well as in Epiſtle i. 55. muſt be a real character 
by the circumſtance of his wife. B. 


Ver. 101. — „ Sir Gilbert' : Sr Gilbert Heath- 
cote. B. | 


Ver. 105. But the good biſhop, with a meeker air, 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence's care. 


Biſhop Sutton. — B. If ſo, JYarburton ſhould ſeem de- 
ſirous of concealment, probably from a compaſſionate 
fellow feeling ſor his fraternity, when he ſpeaks of the 
mmaginary Biſhop. 
And the ſentiment itſelf (ſee too ver. 185.) is congenial 
with an iambic of Menander, preſerved by Stobzus ; 

Asi vourtorff of mevntes Tov Dey. 

The poor are always deem'd the care of heaven. 


P4 | Ver. 125. 
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Ver. 127. The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage, 
But nobler ſcenes Maria's dreams unfold, 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold. 
Congenial ſouls ! whoſe life one av'rice joins, 
And one fate buries in th' Aſturian mines. 
A Mr. Gage, of Sir Thomas Gage's family, of Hen- 
grave, I think, near Bury, Suffolk; and Lady Mary Her- 
bert (daughter of the Marquis of Powis) whoſe mother 
was a natural daughter of James II: whence the phraſe 
hereditary realms. In Bowles's Travels into Spain is 
ſome account of this ſcheme of working the Aſturian 
mines. B. 


Ver. 138. Spread, like a new-born miſt, and blot the ſan. 
So Cowley in his Davideis : | 
He ſung, how earth b/ozs the moon's golden wane : 


ſee Temple of Fame, ver. 340. Dunciad, ii. 274, and his 
Iliad, xvi. 437. 


Ver. 152. But who, my friend, has reaſon in his rage? 


« Cum ratione inſanire:“ 20 be mad with reaſon ; Te- 


rence. 


Ver. 167. „ Builds life on death:“ compare Eſſay on 
Man, iii. ver. 15. to ver. 21. and Lucretius, iii. 97 —984, 
i. 265. | 

Ver. 173. This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare. 

Young has employed this compariſon in Sat. vi, 321. but 
with leſs vivacity of wit than our admirable ſatiriſt: 

All hoarded treaſures they repute a load; 

Nor think their wealth their own, till well beſtow'd : 

Grand reſervoirs of public happineſs, - 


Through ſecret ſtreams diffuſively they bleſs, 
| Ver. 176. 
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Ver. 176. And men and dogs ſhall drink him till they 
5 burſt, | | 

ce Tt was well ſaid, therefore, both by Demoſthenes and 
« Diogenes : by one, when he ſtiled rich boobies, golden 
ce ſheep z becauſe they were not fleeced by men of ele- 
« cant accompliſhments, but by vulgar flatterers : by 
cc the other, when he compared them to fig-trees growing 
« over precipices; for their fruit was devoured by daws 
« and crows, not by men.” Galen, in his Exhortation. 


Ver. 177. Old Cotta and his ſon are undoubtedly real 
characters: the variations point out the ſuccefſor to their 


eſtate. B. 


Ver. 179. What though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot ? 
His court with nettles, moats with creſſes ſtor'd. 


Much after the fame manner Dryden in his Abſalom and 
Achitophel : | 

His cooks with long diſuſe their trade forgot; 

Cool was his kitchen, tho' his brains were hot: 


and Hall, Sat 2. book v. 
The marble pavement hid with deſart weed, 
With houſe-leek, thiſtle, dock, and hemlock ſeed—, 
Not half that ſmoke from all his chimnies goes, 
Which one tobacco-pipe drives thro' his noſe : 
as our poet below, ver. 190. 
Tenants with ſighs the /moakl4/s tow'rs ſurvey. 


Ver. 200. But what to follow is a taſk indeed. 
As Virgil, An. vi. Hoc opus, hic labor eſt ; where Dry- 


den renders well : 


In this the taſt and mighty labour lies. 


Ver. 208. And zeal for that great houſe which eats him up. 
There 
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There is more feſtivity, than decorum, in this alluſion 
to John ii. 17. | 


Ver. 236. But, well-diſpers'd, is incenſe to the ſkies, 


As, with no leſs beauty, in the Temple of F 1d ver. 
377. 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies : 
a verſe, which juſtly delighted him, and was therefore re- 
peated in the Epilogue to his Satires, dial. ii. ver. 245. 


Ver. 248. And honour linger ere it leayes the land, 
He was mindful, perhaps, of Virgil, Geo. ii. 473. 
extrema per illos 
Juſtitia, excedens terris, veſtigia fecit. 


When Juſtice fled to heav'n, and left mankind, 
She here left tracings of her feet behind. Lauderdale. 


Ver. 281. Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh ! proud * withdraw 
your blaze! 
Ye little ſtars! hide your diminiſh'd rays. 


The concluſion of the former verſe is exceptionable, and 
not correſpondent to the latent alluſion, according to 
which the blaze (which is too ſtrong a term) is rather 
ſuppoſed to be overpowered by ſuperiour ſplendour, than 
withdrawn. Thus; 

Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh ! proud Courts, how dim your 

blaze 

And to this line Johnſon might advert, when he wrote, in 
his Vanity of Human Wiſhes, 

Hide, bluſhing Glory ! hide Pultowa's day : 
as our poet's fecond verſe alludes to Milton, Par, 
Loſt, iv. 34- 
at whoſe i ght all the flars | 


Vide their aan d heads. 


Ver. 288. 
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Ver. 28 5 Who builds a church to God, and not to Nike, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory. 
That practice of “ building to Fame” is thus oy ri 
diculed by Hall, book iii. ſat. 4. 
Whoever gives a paire of velvet ſhooes 
To th' Holy Rood, or liberally allowes 
But a new rope to ring the curfew bell, 
But he deſires that his great deed may dwell, 
Or graven in the chancel-window-glaſſe, 
Or in the laſting tombe of plated braſſe. 
The word marble in the ſecond verſe of Pope goes near 
to aſcertain the meaning, as well as rhe context; other- 
wiſe, there is an indeciſion in the phraſeology, that might 
admit an interpretation of the builder himſelf, fo difinter- 
eſted, not inſcribing his own name on the fabric : as in 
the church of Wilford near Nottingham, where the altar 
has been repaired, you will ſee, in molt conſpicuous ex- 
hibition, the names of the Rector and Churchwardcns on 
the ſpot, where you would look for the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, or the ten Commandments. 'To the purpoſe of 
this interpretation, is an epigram in Dedſſey's Collection, 
upon the buſts of Engliſh worthies at Stow: 
Among theſe chiefs of Britiſh race 
Who live in breathing ſtone, 
Why has not Cobham's buſt a place ? 
The ſtructure is his own. | 
And the meagre unprofitable epitaphs, pointed out in our 
poet's ſecond couplet, are finely ſatiriſed by Addiſon in 
one of his fineſt papers in the Spectator, No. 26. and | 
in this epitaph, elſewhere quoted in that work : 
Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 


Spitalſields' weaver :—and that's all 
5 | Ver. 291. 
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Ver. 291. When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end. 

Edmund Boulter, Eſq; executor to Vulture Hopkins, 
made fo ſplendid a funeral for him, that the expences 
amounted to 7, 666“. B. 
So Young, Sat. Iv. ver. 225. 

From reſcued candles ends who rais'd a ſum ; 

And ſtarves, to join a penny to a plumb. 
And Gay alſo mentions this V ulture Hopkins in his ſe- 


venth Epiſtle. 

Ver. 293. Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands. 
The word /fhould"ring is moſt happily and ſatirically equi- 
vocal: as it means not only to ſupport by the /oulder, 
but, in vulgar acceptation, to ue with a view to drive 


cut, or overthrow. 


Ver 295. That live-long wig, which Gorgon's ſelf might 
own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. 
That epithet live-long is unfortunately injudicious, as it 
anticipates and fruſtrates the exquiſite feſtivity of the 
following verſe. Thus? 

That wig tremendous, Gorgon's ſelf might own—. 
And in the following charaCter of Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, our poet contends with all his might againſt 
Dryden's Zimri, like a young warriour, as Longinus ſays 
of Plato's conteſt with Homer, againſt a veteran of eſta- 
bliſhed fame; but has not, I think, exceeded his matter. 
The characters in both poets are two aſtoniſhing ſpeci- 
mens of diſcriminate, vigorous, and clegant delineation. 


Ver. 303. The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
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Great Villiers lies—Alas! how chang'd from 
him, 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! 
So Dryden, En. v. 326. 

Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows. 

And the following verſe is ſinely imitated from an ele- 

gant well-known paſſage in Virgil, An, ii. 274. 

Hei ! mihi, qualis erat ! quantum mutatus ab illo 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli; 

Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes! 
Whence Milton alſo gather'd ſweets to adorn his Pa- 
radiſe : | | 

If thou beeſt he; hut O how fall'n! how chang'd 

From him, who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloth'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, didſt outſhine 

Myriads though bright. Par. Loſt. i. 85. 

And from this ſource Dryden, State of Innocence, ACt i. 
Scene 1. drew alſo: 
If thou art he ! but ah! how chang'd from him, 
Companion of my arms! how wan! how dim! 


Ver. 313. There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame —. | 


Nothing could be more happy than the word vidor in 
this place; both as raiſing an expeQation, from it's repu- 
table character, of ſomething praiſe-worthy, and ſo pro- 
ducing that agrecable ſurpriſe, which the ancients ſtiled 
 Tapanpo;loua but, as implying an equal activity and zeal, 
on the part of this unhappy nobleman, in deſtroying his 
felicities and comforts, with what others employ for the 
achievement of the moſt honourable purpoſes. 


Ver. 322. Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death more bleſs'd? 


Mr. 
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Mr. Maſon has finely imitated this ſpirited apoſtrophe : 
Riſe, hallow'd Milton! ri/e, and ſay, 
How at thy gloomy cloſe of day— : 
where that epithet hallowed is eminently appropriate, and 
fets full before you the pure manners of that moſt vene- 


Fable of minkind. 


Ver. 333. Cutler and Brutus, dying, both exclaim, 
„ Virtue! and Wealth! what are ye but a 
name?“ | * 
Dion Caſſius, xlvii. 49. Brutus made an effort to force 
« his way from the ſtrong poſition, whither he had re- 


treated, into the camp; but, finding this impracticable, 
and learning that ſome of his ſoldiers had ſubmitted to 


* the conquerors, he abandoned himſelf to deſpair : but, 
* diſdaining captivity, he reſolved on death: and deſired 
« ſome of his attendants to diſpatch him, after he had 
repeated with a loud voice that exclamation of Her- 
s cules, in the tragedy : | 

« Ah! hapleſs Virtue! deem'd a truth by me 

«& But Fortune's flave thou wert, and a mere empty 

4 name.“ 


Ver. 346. An added pudding ſolemnized the Lord's. 
So Walter Pope in his Wiſh : | 
With a pudding on Sundays, with ſtout humming 
liquor, 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar : 
thus admirably rendered by Bourne : | 
| Sabbata diſtinguat ſartum, conviva ſacerdos, 
Docti ſermones, interiorque cadus. 


Ver. 349. The Dev'l was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to behold. 
This proximity of Diaboliſm and Saintſhip is facetiouſly 
ſer 
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ſet forth by Daniel de Foe, in the beginning of his 
Satire : 
Wherever God erects a houſe of pray'r, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there: 
And 'twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largeſt congregation. 


Ver. 357. Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 


In the former verſe we have another inſtance of that ſu- 
perfluous nominative, which I have mentioned before as fo 
common in our poet, and which contributes much to the 
feſtivity of the preſent paſſage : ſee his Iliad, xvii. 302. 
And a © chirpimg pint” is what is juſt ſufficient to pro- 
duce chearful converſation without noiſy merriment. So 
Ben Jonſon, in his rules for the Tavern Academy: 

Let our wines without mixture, or ſtum, be all fine; 

Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle: 

Let no ſober bigot here think it a fin, 

To puſh on the chirping and moderate bottle. 


Ver. 371. Till all the Damon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent per Cent. 


The language is perfectly poetical; and he might retain 
in his recolleCtion a paſſage in the Iliad, ii. $13. where 
his own tranſlation is divine indeed. 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 

And /howers of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 


EPIST LE .IV. 


Ver. 20. Bids Bubo build—, 


Who is Bubo? Is it Bub Doddington ? He certainly 
built a large houſe in Dorſetſhire, {ince deitroyed by the 
Marquis 
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Marquis of Buckingham. He was alſo, I belized, a dab- 

bler in poetry : | 
The firſt lampoon Sir Will or Bubo makes, 

in the Prologue to the Satires, ver. 280. will therefore 


ſuit him alſo. B. 


hon 45. A light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 


Like that in Horace, Epiſt. i. 18. fin. 

Det vitam, det opes : æquum mi animum ipſe parabo: 
where Mr. Nevile has made uſe of our poet with agre- 
able dexterity : 

One bleſſing from myſelf I muſt receive 

Tis Peace: Newcaſtle has it not to give. 


Ver. 78. Nor in an hermitage ſet Dr. Clarke. 


This hermitage was in Richmond-Gardens, and ſtanding 
in my time; but, if I miſtake not, demoliſhed a few years 
ago. The buſts of Newton, Locke, and Wollaſton, were 
placed there alſo : on which is the wing epigram of 
Swift : 
Lewis the living learned fed, 
And rais'd the ſcientific head : 
Our frugal queen, to fave her meat, 
Exalts the heads that cannot eat. 
« Mr. Pope has a kind of reflection upon Dr. Clarke's 
© frequenting the court; to which the poet was ſtimu- 
4 lated by reſentment againſt the Doctor, becauſe he re- 
« fuſed to uſe his intereſt for obtaining the recall of Lord 
« Bolingbroke from France, with a general pardon.” 
Biog. Britann. iii. p. 606. 
Warburton alſo, in a very handſome manner, endeavours 
to vindicate the Doctor from this inſinuation of % 


manners; to which, however, the following ſtory from 
I hiſton 
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WWhifton gives ſome countenance. I have not been able 
to find the place, and quote from memory. 

« Dr. Clarke and myſelf were frequently admitted to 
( familiar converſations with Queen Caroline. One day 
&« ſhe ſaid: Doctors Clarke and Whiſton, you are very 
© ingenuous and honeſt men: tell me, what you diſcover 
« exceptionable in my conduct.“ To which Dr. Clarke 
© replied, that he ſaw nothing cenſurable in her ma- 
« jeſty.“ Come, Mr. Whiſton, ſays ſhe, I know you 
© will tell me freely.” “ Then faid I, © Your Majeſty's 
© behaviour at Chapel is very indecent :. you keep talk- 
© ing with your attendants, inſtead of minding your de- 
© yotions:'—* Well, ſays ſhe : and what other fault have 
you diſcovered in me, Mr. Whiſton ?“ «Nay, Madam, 
« I replied: mend this firſt 3 and then, perhaps, I may 
te think of ſome other.” 


Ver. 83. A waving glow the ves beds difplay, 

Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day; 
that is, * The blooming flowers, as they wave on the 
<« parterres with every breath of wind, exhibit all the 
& lucid varieties of colour.“ Warburton miſconceived 
the paſſage, the latter line of which is an imitation of 
Dryden; but I cannot recal the preciſe paſſage to my 
memory. | 


Ver. 85. « With filver-quiv'ring rills“ -. The epi- 
thets ſhould not have been conſolidated, but read ſepa- 
rate, Aver quiv'ring ; for ſilver is not diſtinguiſhed for 
this property. Gray has committed the ſame error: 

Wanders the hoary Thames _—_ 

His /lver-winding way. 
What is the winding of filver ? He imitated Homer's 
epyu;odumg, Peneus with ver windings : which i is quite 


a different affair. 
| : Q. ver. 117. 
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Ver. 117. Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


An author of congenial taſte, and on a ſimilar ſubject, 
has made uſe of this moſt happy couplet : 

And ſcattered clumps, that nod at one another, 

Each ftifly waving at its formal brother. 

Landſcape ii. 6. 

a poem, which the elegant and ingenious author, by a 
few lectures on verification, relative to modes of ex- 
preſſion too undignified for poetry, and a languiſhing 
imbecillity of numbers, would ſoon poliſh into greater 
excellence. The addreſs of Sir Edward Winnington is 
an admirable ſpecimen of fine taſte and noble ſentiment. 


Ver. 146. Where ſprawl the ſaints of Verrio—, 


Otway was much more complaiſant to this artiſt in his 
Windſor-Caſtle, ver. 313. and our poet was once in a 
better humour with him at his Windſor-Foreſt, ver. 307. 


Ver. 149. The ſoft Dean is ſaid to be Dr. Aured 
Clarke, Dean of Peterborough. B. 


Ver. 176. And laughing Ceres reaſſume the land. 


Perhaps, the firſt idea of this admirable picture was 
caught from Virgil, Geo. i. 139. in Dryden - 
nor Ceres from on high 

Regards his labours with a grudging eye. 

Travers, in his poem on Bedford-level, has ſome excel- 
lent lines of a kindred complexion : 

See Pan exults where azure Neptune roll'd, 
And Ceres now waves o'er-the fertile mold. 
Thus ſpread the water's unreſiſted rage, 
Swell'd with the ſorrows of a lengthen'd age, 


rin 
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»Till Bedford's Earl the brave exploit begun, 

And taught the confluent waters where to run; 

Thro' ductile drains explor'd a liquid way, 

And led th' obſequious Naiads to the ſea, 
Compare below, ver. 202. | 


Ver. 204. Theſe are imperial works, and worthy kings. 


From Dryden's Virgil, vi. 1177. 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee, 


PROLOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 


THIS Prologue is, I think, the moſt animated and inter- 
eſting of all our poet's pieces : and one reaſon of this is 
to be found in the importance of the ſubject to it's au- 
thor, which was no other than himſelf: and the reader 
feels little leſs concern, than the writer, in the perſonal 
and domeſtic contingencies of men diſtinguiſhed from 
their ſpecies by ſuch a pre-eminence of genius. It is for 
this reaſon, that we find ourſelves moſt delighted with 
thoſe paſſages of Virgil, Horace, and Milton alſo, that 
relate to private circumſtances of theſe great authors; 
and which are in reality, in conſequence of that ſelf-eſti- 
mation, the moſt highly finiſhed of all their performances. 
The poem before us opens with a vehemence reſembling 
that of Juvena /; which bears all the marks of a burſt of 
involuntary indignation, after a long and ineffectual ſtrug- 
gle to ſuppreſs it: 

Semper ego auditor tantum— ? 


Ver. 5. Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden through the land. 


Q 2 From 
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From Bojlean, Sat i. ver. 19. 


La colere dans l' ame, et le feu dans les yeux, 

II diſtilla ſa rage en ces triſtes adieux : 
not without a hint from Juvenal, iii. 9. 
Auguſto recitantes menſe pottas : 
Rogues that in dog-days cannot rhyme forbear 
But without mercy read, and make you hear : 


compare above, ver, 2. The whole paſſage is exquiſitely 
humourous and highly wrought. 


Ver. 11. No place is ſacred ; not the Church is free. 

So Garth, very happily, in his beautiful Epilogue to Cato: 
At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow: 
Eben Churches are no ſanfuaries naw. 


a Parfon, much be-mus'd in beer, 


As Knapp, in Dryden's Miſcellanies, iv. p. 72. 

Alas | no wholeſome counſel can be us'd, 

By a poor harden'd wretch, when once be-mus'd. 
This ſort of compoſition has an admirable effect in height- 
ening the ludicrous in our language : ſo below, ver. 221. 


Ver. 15. 


Poems I heeded, now be-rhym'd ſo long—: 
ſee allo Epilogue to the Satires, Dial. ii. ver 194. In the 
fame manner we have be-/mear'd, be-daub'd, and a thou- 
fand other bes; but, as Butler ſays, 

Which for good manners ſhall be namelefs. 
This ſort of inſpiration our poet attributes to Welſted in 
the Dunciad : 

Flow, Welſted, flow, like thine inſpirer, Beer. 
How far indeed he is juſtiftable in this aſſociation of the 
liquor with the order of Melchiſedec, I would not pre- 


fame to declare : his name-ſake, however, Walter Pope, 
ſcems t to have had ſome notion of this ſort, as I conclude 
from 
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from a line in his Viſi, which the reader may ſee quoted 
under Ethic Epiſtles, iii. 340. and the ſame unfanQiified 
inſinuation appears to be thrown out by Gray in his 
Memoirs, ſect. iv. letter 28.“ Euſden was a perſon of 
“ great hopes in his youth, though at laſt he turned out 
* a drunken parſon.” Compare Dunciad, ii. 426. 


Ver. 32. — if friends, they read me dead: 


from the concluſion of Horace's Art of Poetry, occiditque 
legendo. Whence, Dr. Feb»/on, in his London: 
And here a female atheiſt za/ks you dead, | 


Ver. 39. And drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel, “Keep your piece nine 
| „years.“ 8 
The NOR on of the former verſe i is alſo from Horace, 
Ep. i. 8. 16. | 
Puke anz; hoc iy gilare memento: 
Infuſe this precept at his liſt' ning ear. Creech. 
The Romans tranſplanted this, as almoſt every other 
flower of phraſeology, from Greece. So Euripides in his 
Rheſus, ver. 565. 4 
Aloundeg, ux meou;; n xevOr ee 
Trage N' roy Tevy t rue x T] 
as thoſe verſes ought to be pointed. So alſo the He- 
brews : ſee Deut. xxxii 2. Job, xxix. 22. 
The precept in the ſecond verſe is well known to be 
delivered by Horace in his Art of Poetry. 


Ver. 44. Oblig'd by hunger, and requeſt of friends, 


That ſecond pretence the reader may ſee ridiculed by Mid- 
dleton, in the beginning of his Vindication againſt the Drs. 
Dodwell and Church, with all the humourous urbanity and 
playful ſhrewdneſs of that nervous and flowing writer. 


Q 3 Ver. 70. 
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Ver. 70. Midas, a facred perſon and a king. 


A ſarcaſtic ſtroke at the reigning monarch, whom he 
never failed to ſatirize, in this way of inſinuation, at 
every turn, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, as I have obſerved 
more than once in my notes on the Iliad : ſee alſo the 
beginning of the Dunciad. 


Ver. 74. When ev'ry coxcomb perks them in my face, 


As in his Epilogue to Jane Shore: 
That Edward's Miſs thus perks it in your face, 


Ver, 126. Why did I write? what ſin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents', or my own? 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
T liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came, 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father diſobey'd. 
The Muſe but ſerv'd to eaſe ſome friend, nat 
wife, | 
To help me thro? this long diſeaſe, my life. 
& Dipt me in ink:“ that is, © baptized me into my poetic 
* life;”” with an alluſion alſo to John ix. 2. He ſeems 
too to have had in view Boileau, Sat. ii. 11. 
Mais moi, qu'un vain caprice, une bizarre humeur, 
Pour mes piches, je croi, fit devenir rimeur —« 
So Fenton, in his Epiſtle to Mr. Lambard; | 
If, for his father's fins condemn'd to write, 
Some young half-feather'd poet takes a flight—. 
And Cowley, in his Complaint, addreſſes the Muſe in fi- 
gurative language, not much unlike this of our poet : 
When my new mind had no infu/7en known, 
Thou gav'ſt fo deep a tin&ure of thine own, 
That ever ſince I vainly try | 
To waſh away th' inherent dhe: 
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Long work, perhaps, may ſpoil thy colours quite, 
Bat never will reduce the native white. 
The ſecond couplet of the quotation above ſtrongly re- 
ſembles Ovid, Triſt. iv. 10. 25. 
| Sponte ſui carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos ; ; 
Et quod conabar ſcribere, verſus erat : 
and is thus burleſqued by Mr. Bram/ton : 
My infant tears a ſort of meaſure kept; 
I fquall'd in couplets, and in triplets wept. 
Or he might have Boileau in view, Sat. vii. 36. 

Mes mots viennent ſans peine, et courent ſe placer. 
And the flow of our poet's verſe is almoſt as unreſtrained 
as Milton's on the ſame ſubject, Par. Loſt, iii. 37. 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers: 
and again, ix. 24. 


or inſpires 
Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe. 
The third couplet may have profited from Oldham, where 
he ſpeaks in a letter to a friend of his propenſity to 
poetry : 
Oft, I remember, did wiſe friends difſuade, 
And bid me quit the trifling barren trade. 
And the concluding couplet is much like Ovid, Triſt. iv. 
10. 115. 
Ergo, quod vivo, durisque laboribus obſto, 
Nec me ſolicitæ tædia lucis habent, 
Gratia, Muſa, tibi: nam tu ſolatia præbes; 
Tu curæ requies, tu medicina mali. 
Now, that I live, and bear this weight of woe, 
Nor ſorrow ſinks me to the ſhades below, 
1s thine, my Muſe ! thy healing cares impart 
Strength to my frame, and ſolace to my heart. 
Q 4 Ver. 137, 
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Ver. 137. Well-natur'd Garth inflam'd with early praiſe, 
And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my lays, 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Shej\ec!d read, 

Ev'n mitred Rechefier would nod the head. 


The word endured admirably expreſſes Swift's * 
liouſneſs of judgement. B. 
I had made the ſame remark: as if his rigorous faſti- 
diouſneſs, or his ſuperbiſſimum judicium, as Cicero ſome- 
where ſpeaks, could not be expected to ſhew more than 
mere 7o/cration to the higheſt excellence of poetry. 
Codrington gives the ſame commendation to Garth in 
his complimentary verſes on the Diſpenſary: 

Be it my humble buſineſs to commend 

The faithful, honeſt man, and the wel!-natur'd friend. 
From the laſt verſe of the quotation, we conclude of 
courſe, that a ſilent ad was the cuitomary ſign of Atter- 
bury's approbation; which we alſo learn from Gay's 
Epiſtle to our poet, ſtanza 14. 

How Lanſdown ſmiles, with laſting laurel crown'd ! 

What mitred prelate there commands our awe ? 
See Rocheſter approving nods his head, 
And ranks one modern with the mighty dead. 


er 149. Like gentle Fanny's was my flow'ry theme, 
A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. 


A ſmall variation from the concluſion of Addiſon's letter 
from Italy : 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling flream : 
of which paſſage Tickell alſo makes uſe in his Oxford: 
By nature fitted for an humble theme, 
A painted proſpect, or a murmuring ſtream. 
And our poet alludes particularly to his Rape of the 


Lock, with his Paſtorals and Windſor-Foreſt. 
Ver. 158, 
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Ver. 158. If wrong, I ſmil'd; if right, I kiſs d the rod. 
So Shakſpcare, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i i, 


Scene 2. 
How wayward is this fooliſh love, 


That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, 4% the rod, 


Ver. 164. From ſlaſhing Bentley down to piddling Tibalds. 


6“ The ſatire, which brought Theobald and Moore into 
« contempt, dropt impotent from Bentley, like the javelin 
« of Priam from the buckler of Neoptolemus.” TFohn- 
/on's life of Pope; a paſſage, erroneouſly exhibited in all 
the editions ſince the firſt; and I only quote from memory. 


Ver. 169. Pretty! in amber to obſerve the forms 
Of hairs, or ſtraws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. 


Il al, in an Elegy to his miſtreſs, has ſome appoſite and 
poliſhed lines, which the reader will thank me for bringing | 
to his notice: 
Verſe can give fame, can fading beauties ſave, 
And, after death, redeem them from the grave: 
Embalm'd in verſe, thro? diſtant times they come, 
Preſerv'd, like bees, within an amber tomb: 
a paſſage which might aſſiſt our author in. thoſe divine 
verſes of his Epiſtle to Mr. Jarvis, ver. 48.—Martial has 
ſeveral epigrams on this ſubject: ſee, among others, iv. 
59. vi. 15. | 
This benevolence of amber- preſervation our poet uncha- 
ritably performed for the periſhable heroes of the Dun- 
ciad, on which ſubject the following epigram has an 
elegance that will pleaſe the reader: 
The craven rook and pert jackdaw, 


Tho? neither birds of moral kind, 
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Yet ſerve, if hang'd, or ſtuff'd with ſtraw, 
To ſhow us, which way blows the wind. 

Thus dirty knaves, or chatt'ring fools, 
Strung up by dozens in thy lay, 

Teach more by half than Dennis' rules, 
And point inſtruction ev'ry way. 

With Agypt's art thy pen may ſtrive : 
One potent drop let this but ſhed, 

And ev'ry rogue, that ſtunk alive, 
Becomes a precious mummy, dead. 


Ver. 198. Bear, like the Turk, no rival near the throne. 


Orrery, quoted in Biog. Britan. v. 98. 
Poets are ſultans, if they had their will ; 
For every author would his brother kill. 


Ver. 209. Like Cato, give his little ſenate laws. 


So before, in his Prologue to Cato: 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws. 
Lanſdowne, in ſome verſes written in 1690. 
Had Cato bent beneath the conquering cauſe, | 
He might have liv'd to give new ſenates laws. 


Ver. 230. To Bufo left the whole Caſtalian ſtate. 


Bufe is undoubtedly Lord Halifax; and, conſidering 
that he, when in the miniſtry, offered Pope a penſion, this 
attack is not to the credit of the poet's gratitude. B. 
See [/arburton's note, at Sat. i. ver. 116. of the Imita- 


tions of Horace. 

Ver, 246. Dryden alone eſcap'd this judging eye. 
| Obſerve what eagerneſs he ſhews on every occaſion to 
expreſs his gratitude to his maſter Hence Gray has 


borrowed an expreſſion for his Ode on the Inſtallation : 
Thy 
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Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry. 


Ver. 249. « each grey-gooſe quill” : alluding, 
perhaps, to the lines in Chevy-Chace: 
The grey-gooſe wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 
He employs the expreſſion with great humour in Dun- 
ciad, i, 198. 


Ver. 259. Of all thy blameleſs life the ſole return 
My verſe —. 


This ſudden apoſtrophe to the poet himſelf is highly 
animated and pathetic: we all know the ſucceſs of 
Milton in a tranſition of the ſame kind, at Par. Loſt, iv. 
724. 
Thus, at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth and heaven 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole: Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 
This is inimitably fine; and conveys a notion of their 
devotional ſenſations having grown too powerful for 
formal utterance, and finding relief in this ſudden burſt 
of tranſport. And yet I am not ſure, that it exceeds a 
ſpecimen of this beauty in Virgil, on a more ſedate 
occaſion, ZEn. iii. fin. 
| Hic, pelagi tot tempeſtatibus actus, 
Heu ! genitorem, omnis curz caſusque levamen, 
Amitto Anchiſen: Hic me, pater «ptime ! feſſum 
Deſeris— : | 
where, by a moſt ſtrange inſipidity of taſte, or careleſſneſs, 
neither Dryden, nor Pitt, has preſerved this beauty. See 
Addiſon 


Cray, in that ſketch of his own character, produced by 
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Addiſon and Biſhop Newton on the above paſſage * 
Milton. 

Here, after all my A on the main, 

Eaſe of my toil, and ſharer of my pain, 
I loſe Anchiſes :—Here, lov'd father! cloſe 

Thy days eventful, and complete my woes. 


Ver. 26r. Oh! let me live my own., and die ſo too! 
To live and die is all I have to do. 


This couplet is principally transferred from Denham, in 
his poem Of Prudence: | 
Learn to live well, that thou may'ſt 2 fo too : 
Ty live and die is all we have to dv. 


Ver. 268. I pay my debts, believe, and 1ay my pray'rs. 


To the ſame purpoſe, ſee his Imitations, Sat. ii. ver. 150. 


his moſt reſpectable biographer in the I" ſection of the 


Memoirs: 
No very great wit, he believ'd in a God: 


Ver. 272. Heav *ns! was J born for nothing but to lerite! * 


Lee, in his Prologue to Cæſar Borgia, laments with equal 
feeling this infelicity of authors by profeſſion: 

Th' unhappy man, who once has trail'd a pen, 
Lives not to pleaſe himſclf but other men. 


Ver. 296. Who wants the honour, injur'd, to defend. 


As Horace, Sat. i. 482. ö 
abſentem qui rodit amicum; 

Qui non defendit alio culpante: 

He that himſelf ſhall blame his abſent friends, * 
Or hears them ſcandaliz'd, and not defends. Creech. 


Ver. 325. Let Sporus tremble. 
 Sporus 


Sporus is very well known to mean Lord Hervey. B. 

Ver. 309. Vet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 
Meaning a may=bug ;, one of which ſpecies, that flies in the 
day time, and delights to ſettle chiefly on white roſes, has 
wings of a moſt ſplendid green, diverſified with vivid 
purple. Hence the injuſtice of Dr. Johnſon's cenſure on 
this paſſage, under the word bug in his Dictionary, is 
ſufficiently apparent. 


Ver. 333. — --Pride that licks the duſt: 


It is moſt true, that men are abjectly cringing to their 
ſuperiours in direct proportion to their pride, and inſolent 
uſurpations over their inferiours : becauſe this ſuperiority 
can only be maintained by the notice and countenance of 
the great; and that notice and countenance is moſt 
eſfeCtually ſecured by the homage of ſervility. 


Ver. 340. That not in Fancy's maze he wander'd long, 
But ſtoop'd to Truth, and moraliz'd his ſong. 


Theſe are fine lines, but nor ſuperiour by any means to 
their prototype in Denham, Preface to the Progreſs of 
Learning: 

My early miſtreſs, now my ancient Muſe, + 

That ſtrong Circzan liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, 

Wherewith thou didit intoxicate my youth; 

Now fiosp with diſinchanted wings to Truth. 
Our poet employs the ſame alluſion to falconry (as War- 
burton obſerves) in his Iliad, vii. 140. 

He ſtoop'd to reaſon, and his rage reſign'd. 


Ver. 3 36. The whiſper, that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sov*zerGN's ear 
Welcome for thee, fair Hirtue! all the paſt: 
For thee, fair Virtue! welcome ev'n the /aft/ “ 


a f 7 Lord 
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Lord Hervey was remarkable for affecting to whiſper to 
the king in public. So our poet in his verſification, of 
Donne, Sat. iv. 178. 

Not Fannius' ſelf more impudently near, 

When half his noſe is in his Prince's ear. 
Compare alſo the Epilogue to the Satires, dial. i. verr. 49, 
50.—-B 
Warburton quotes an appoſite verſe from Shak ſpeare's 
Timon of Athens; which I ſhall give with it's context, 
and take the opportunity of giving, if I miſtake not, an 
eaſier explanation: Wo. 

Rain ſacrificial whiſperings in his ear, 

Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, and ee him 

Drink the free air. 2 
By /acrificial whiſperings, 1 ſhould Gmply underſtand 
whiſperings of officious ſervility, the incenſe of the wor- 
ſhipping paraſite to the patron as to a god. Theſe whiſ- 
perings might probably immolate reputations for the moſt 
part, but I ſhould not reduce the epithet in queſtion to 
that notion here. Mr. Gray has excellently expreſſed 
in his Elegy theſe ſacrificial offerings to the 7 from 
the poetic tribe: 

To heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 

With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 

And Dr. Johnſon's explanation of the latter clauſe appears 


to me highly unnatural and unſatisfactory. “ To drink the 


air,” like the hau/?us etherios of Virgil, is merely a poetical 
phraſe for draw the air, or breathe: “ to drink the free 
air,” therefore,“ through another,” is to breathe freely 
at his will only; ſo as to depend upon him for the 
privilege of life : not even to breathe freely without his 
permiſhon, 
In the mean time our poet's lamentation over the ſuſpi- 
8 Cons 


- 
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cions of his Sovereign is ſomewhat unſeaſonable and 
inconſiſtent. The writer of lines like theſe, 

You, by whoſe care, in vain decry'd and curſt, 

Still Dunce the ſecond reigns like Dunce the firſt; 
not to mention many incidental diſparagements of the 
regal character, ſcattered through his poems; could not 
expect any cordial returns of regard and patronage. 
Perhaps, in alluſion to the paſſage now before us, Young, 
in his firſt Satire, ver. 35. thus apoſtrophiſes: 

Why flumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 

Nor hears that Virtue, which he loves, complain? 
That happy expreſſion vibrates on his ear —concentrates 
in one word the pleaſing diffuſion of Milton's deſcription, 
Par. Loft, viii. I. which, it is likely, our poet had in view: 

The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he a while 

Thought him ſtill ſpeaking. 


Ver. 374. Full ten years flander'd, did he once reply? 
Three thouſand ſuns went down on Welſted's 
lye. | 

I have elſewhere commended this paſſage, as a moſt happy 
ſpecimen of ſatirical exaggeration by exhibiting the cir- 
cumſtance in the amplification of detail. Euripides has 
A 8 of this kind in his Helena, ver. 658. 
mung GE pupres | 

Moyis den, nobounv Ta Tn Dex. 
Ariftatle ſays in his Rhetoric, i. 7. 2. ed. Oxon. * And 
« things, decompounded into their parts, put on an ap- 
ce pearance of greater magnitude, from a more conſpi- 
« cuous exhibition of the prominent circumſtances.” — 
To the ſame purpoſe Euphorion, in Stobæus, Mor. Ecl. 76. 

Son! ſlay not thou thy mother; but reflect 

I bare thee, child, three hundred tedious ſums, 


A lead | 
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A load oppreſſive! and brought forth to light 

With agonizing throes; and fill'd thy lips 
From this fond breaſt with the pure ſtream of life. 
Young, Tthink, is not ſo ſucceſsful in his firſt Satire: 
© Nay, it holds Delia from a ſecond bed, © 
Tho' her lov'd lord has four half months been dead: 
perhaps, two whole months would have been as well; 


like univorſum triduum. 


Ver. 378. Upon this circumſtance concerning Budgel, 
the reader may conſult the New and General Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, in the life of Nicholas Tindal, p. 228. 


Ver. 385. Hear this, and ſpare his family, James Moore! 


James Moore was of illegitimate birth, and his mother an 
adultereſs; which makes this line very forcible. B. 


Ver. 386. Unſpotted names, and memorable long! 
If there be force in Virtue, or in Song. 


1 


An i imitation of Y; rgil's Aneid, ix. 446. 
Fortunati ambo ! fi quid mea carmina poſſunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vox eximet vo. | 
O happy pair! for, if my verſe can give 
Eternity, your fame ſhall ever live. Lauderdale. 


Ver. 393: Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wife. 

I ſhould ſuppoſe him to have in view the marriage of 
Addiſon with the Counteſs of Warwick. _ 
Callicratidas, the Pythagorean, ſays in Stobæus, Serm. 83. 
« A man ſhould marry ſuitably to his own rank in life: 
« for a ſtruggle for pre-eminence and rule occafions 
<. difſenſion in unequal matches. The woman, who is 
c ſuperiour to her huſband in birth and fortune, affects 
« ſupremacy; and the man thinks it degrading and un- 

_ « natural 
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ee natural to be tyrannized by her.” Martia! too has a 
good epigram on this ſubject, viii. 12 Fa 
Uxgrem quare locupletem ducere nolim, 
Quæritis ? uxori nubere nolo meæ. 
' Inferior matrona ſuo ſit, Priſce, marito : 

Non aliter fuerint fœmina virque pares : 
which favours our Ne s notion of the ruling paſſions of 
the ſex: | 
| The love of pleaſure, and the love of /way. 
And yet it ſeems but reaſonable that they, who ſubdue the 
world, ſhould uſe their conqueſts at diſcretion. 


Ver, 403. His death was inſtant, and without a groan! 


Seneca's chorus in his Thyeſtes, by Andrew 2 
Thus when, without noiſe, unknown, 

I have liv'd out all my ſpan, 
T /hall die without a groan, 

An old honeſt-country-man. 


Ver. 405. Who ſprung from Kings ſhall know leſs joy 
than TI. 


This reſembles Horace, 1 Epiſt. x. 33. 
Reges et regum vita præcurrere amicos. 
To paſs e'en kings, and friends of kings, in bliſs. 


Ver. 407. Be no unpleaſing melancholy mine. 


To this effect, Cicero ſomewhere ſays, upon the mournful 
event of his daughter's death: © I grieve indeed with 
the deepeſt ſorrow; but neither do I wiſh a ceſſation of 
« my unealineſs; I feel a melancholy pleaſure from the 
“ indulgence of it.“ 

The reaſon is plain: the endearing qualities and admired 
accompliſhments of the raviſhed object temper the bitter- 


neſs of grief with a ſweet infuſion of retroſpective rapture: 
R  . whereas 
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whereas the ſorrow, occaſioned by unqualified diſaſters, 


as in the caſe of Bellerophon, blackens the whole ſcene, 
and eats up the heart. 


Ver. 412. Explore the thought, explain the aſking eye. 


Lady Chudleigh, on the death of her daughter : 
Rack'd by convulſive pains, ſhe meekly lies, 
And gazes on me with imploring eyes; | 
With eyes that beg relief, but all i in vain, 

I ſee, but cannot, cannot eaſe her pain. 


IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 


- = 


SATIRE I. 


VER. 2. There are, to whom my ſatire ſeems too bold. 


Hall's Prologue to his Satires, book iii. 
Some ſay, my ſatyres over looſely flowe, 
Nor hide their gall enough from open ſhowe. 


* 6.“ Lord Fanny.” This name for my Lord 


Hervey was ſuggeſted, I N by the beatus Fannius 


of Horace. 
Ver. 13.1 nod in company: ſee my note at p. 
340. of the former volume. 


Ver. 42. Timon, Balaam, Bond, and Harpax, are 
characters ſatirically mentioned in his Moral Eſſays. 


Ver, 49, F— loves the ſenate, Hockley-Hole his brother, 
Like in all elſe as one egg to another. 


Mr. Fox and his twin-brother Lord Ilcheſter ſeem here to 


be meant. B. 


And, 


— 


And, in oppoſition to Farburton, the imitation ſeems 
to me much happier than the original, and is turned with 
uncommon dexterity by this application of a vulgar pro- 

verb. | "Fs 


Ver. 63. My head and heart thus flowing thro' my quill. 


The expreſſion here is uncommonly ſucceſsful, and far 
beyond Boileau's imitation of the ſame paſſage in his 
addreſs to the king, ver. 72. 
Je confie au papier les ſecrets de mon cœur. 

The verſes of the original, which incur the cenſure of 
Warburton, were probably a fine ridicule of the rambling 
goſſiping humour of Lucilius, and, perhaps, a parody of 
that author. 6474 


Ver. 70. To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. 


So Dryden, in his Hind and Panther, part iii. 
he ſcowers the ſtreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets: 
a term, which has it's origin, perhaps, in the Latin word 
mucro. 


Ver. 77. Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. 


This is one of the very beſt efforts of our admirable 
writer in curious felicity of expreſſion; and yet, as it 
ſeems to me, he ſhould have written, “ hitches into 
rhyme :” a word, that denotes the adaptation of a piece of 
wood, or other materials, to the place prepared for it's 
reception, after effort and motion. To our purpoſe are 
two lines in the Epilogue to Dryden's Aureng-Zebe: 

R 2 The 
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The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time; 
The words not forc'd, but Hiding into rhyme : 

a paſſage, not unnoticed, I preſume, by Pope. Carew 
alſo, in his verſes to May, will agreably illuſtrate .the 
quotation before us : 

Lou ſhall obſerve his words in order meet; 

And ſoftly ſtealing on with equal feet, 

Slide into even numbers with ſuch grace 

As each word had been moulded for that place. 
The laſt couplet may be regarded as a good paraphraſti- 
cal explanation of the word hitch ; which is uſed in the 
North of England for a dextrous inſertion into a place. 
Sacred to ridicule by being enſhrined in the Temple of the 
ſatiric Miſe. 


Ver. 82. Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page, 


We are told, that it was common -for this worſhipful 
magiſtrate to ſay before the trial to a priſoner, © Aye |! I 
« ſee I ſhall have the hanging of that fellow, by his 
« looks!” 


Ver. 96. Had he written, with the alteration of a little 
word, | „ 

To wrap me in his univerſal ſhade, 
I ſhould not fee that exceptign t to the line, which diſſatis- 
fied Warburton, On the contrary, the failure of the 
cuſtomary cæſura, which gives a ſuitable variety to the 
numbers, and carries you forward againſt your will to 
the concluſion of the line, with the length of the word 
univerſal, gives a ſort of ſolemnity to the verſe, well 
adapted, in my opinion, to the ſobriety of the ſentiment. 
Oldham's imitation of the ſame paſſage in Horace might 
not be wholly een by our poet, in his Letter to a 


Friend: 


In 
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In youth or age, in travel or at home, 

Here or in town, at London or at Rome, 
Rich or a beggar, free or in the Fleet, 

Whate'er my fate is, tis my fate to write. 


Ver. 120. Shall walk the world—. 
80 Milton, Par. Loſt, iv. 677. 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen. ; | 


Ver. 125. There my retreat the beſt companions grace—. 
This whole paſſage reſembles Boileau, Epitre x. 109. 
Que plus d'un Grand m' aima juſques a la tendreſſe; 
| Que ma vue a Colbert inſpiroit Þ allegreſle : 
Qu' aujourd'hui meme encor de deux ſens affoibli, 
Retire de la cour, et non mis en oubli; | 
Plus d' un Heros epris des fruits de mon Etude, 
Vient quelquefois chez moi goiter la ſolitude. 


Ver. 132. Almoſt as quickly as he conquer'd Spain, 


A moſt exceedingly flat linez and which reminds us of 
that frigidity in the Greek writer, (mentioned ſomewhere 
by Longinus) who obſerved, that Iſocrates ſpent twice as 
much time in elaborating his celebrated panegyric, as 
the Græcians employed in the ſiege and deſtruction of 
Troy. The flatneſs in our poet ariſes from the ſame 
ſource, the utter incongruity of the compariſon, added to 
a real languor and inſipidity of numbers. 


SATIRE II. 
VER. 33. He calls for ſomething bitter, ſomething ſour, 
And the rich feaſt concludes extremely poor. 


Two miſerable lines; which you would hardly match 
for poverty in the moſt arrant of his Dunces, 


R 3 Ver. 37. 
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Ver. 37. The Robin-red-breaſt till of late had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a Martin's neſt. 


I remember ſome lines reſembling theſe in a little book 
of Newberry's for the -entertainment of children : but 
whether they were written prior to theſe of Pope, I can- 
not aſcertain. | 
In former days, when boys were good, 
The Swallow's neſt ſecurely ſtood ; 
But now boys are ſo naughty grown, 
Swallows and Martins both come down. 


Ver. 50. I wiſh the right Reverend commentator had 
given himſelf the trouble of pointing out in what the 
wit and dignity of calling people dog and biich conſiſts; 
and how Horace is leſs commendable in his Billingſgate 
than our imitator. 


Ver. 53. One halt-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine. 


He ſeems to have tranſcribed this from his own praCtice, 
if Dr. Johnſon's authority, in his Life of Pope, may be 
accepted : © When he had two gueſts in his houſe, he 
cc would ſet at ſupper a /ingle pint upon the table: and, 
cc having himſelf taken two ſmall glaſſes, would retire, 
« and ſay, Gentlemen ! I leave you to your wine.” 


Ver. 73. Remembers oft the ſchool-boy's ſimple fare, 
The temp'rate ſleeps, and ſpirits light as air. 


Gray, perhaps, had this paſſage in his eye: 
Their's buxom heath of roſy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively chear of vigour born; 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly th* approach of morn. | 
Ver. 88. 
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Ver. 88. And more the ſickneſs of long life, Old age. 


This thought is taken from Terence, Phorm. v. I. 9. Se- 
nectus ipſa eſt morbus: Old age is itſelf a diſeaſe.” 


Ver. 115. Then, like the ſun, let Bounty ſpread her rays 
And ſhine that ſuperfluity away, 


The imagery is elegant, and is finely conducted by a conti- 
nuity of appropriate diction. It proceeds on the modern 
theory, which was alſo the doctrine of the Epicureans, 
that luminous bodies produce their effect by a continual 
emiſfion of particles from their ſurfaces ; and, of conſe- 
quence, by a /hining away, or decreaſe, of their quantity. 
But the praiſe of originality muſt be paid to Sheffield, from 
whoſe Ode on Brutus our poet appears to have derived it : 
But Truth unvail'd, like a bright ſun, appears 
To hine away this heap of ſev'nteen hundred years. 


Ver. 146: And grapes, long ling'ring on my only wall. 
This reſembles Horace, laſt Ode of book i. 
Mitte ſectari roſa quo locorum © * 
Sera moretur. | 


Ver. 159. For I, who hold ſage Homer's rule the beſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the going gueſt. 
The verſe alluded to is in the Odyſſey, xv. 74. 
Nen Ceivoy Tapeovta pie, ebehovra de Tepurew : 
where he thus tranſlates : | | 
True Friend{hip's laws are by this rule expreſs'd ; 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt. 


* a booby Lord.” Lord Grimſtone. B 


Ver. 176. 


* 
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EPISTLE 1. 


Ver. 35. Long, as to him, who works for debt, the day. 


He probably miſtook the words of his author opus debenti- 
| bus, which ſignify thoſe, who have bound themſelves to 
execute a certain taſk within the day. 


Ver. 55. Say, does thy blood rebel, thy boſom move 
With wretched av'rice, or as wretched love ? 
Know, there are words and ſpells, which can 
cControul 
Between the fits this fever of the ſoul: 
Know, there are rhymes, which freſh ind freſh 
apply'd, 
Will cure the arrant'ſt puppy of his pride. 
It is not eaſy to decide the conteſt of ſuperiority between 
the original and the copy in theſe verſes. To me the 
imitation appears more humourous and ſprightly; and 
the model more ſedate and dignified. | It may gratify the 
unlearned reader to know, that the firſt author of this 
| ſentiment, on record, is A /chylus, in his Prometheus 
Bound, ver. 378. 
Opyng vooson; £101 1aTpo Ayo. 
Words are the cure of thy diſtemper, Wrath. 
From him Euripides tranſplanted it, with additional em- 
belliſhment, into his Hippolytus, ver. 478. 
Eici d eredat, x21 noyor ονντπτνEẽ - 
Pamoerai Ti nde Papancy voc 
Words, that can charm, there are, and ſoothe the ſoul : 
Nor will their balm not this diſeaſe controul. | 
In the fourth verſe Pope might remember Dryder's ver- 


Gon of the fourth book of Lucretius : 
The 
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The fever of the ſoul ſhot from the fair, 

And the cold ague of ſucceeding care. 
Milton has alſo borrowed the ſentiment in his . 
Agoniſtes, ver. 183, where he decorates it with beautiful 
variations of his own, and where the reader will find a 
parallel verſe from Menander, adduced by Mr. Thyer: 
Counſel or conſolation we may bring, 

Salve to thy ſores : apt words have pow'r to ſwage 

'The tumors of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to feſter'd wounds, 


Ver. 112. If honeſt S*z take ſcandal at a Spark. 
I ſuppoſe Schutz, an attendant on George I. and ſome 
Court-ſtory is probably alluded to. B. 

Ver. 165. 


Alluding to Cardinal Ximenes, and other dignitaries of 
the Romiſh Church, who practiſed this m their other 
auſterities. B. 


no Prelate's lawn with hair-ſhirt lin'd. 


ETIS TAE VL 


VER. 2. To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. 
Milton, Par. Reg. iv. 362. in imitation of the original 
verſe : | | 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it ſo. 

Ver, 45. It brighten'd Craggs's—. 

Craggs, I think, was the ſon of a footman, —B, 


Ver. 49. So known, ſo honour'd, at the Houſe of Lords. 


A very mean line, and approaching to burleſque : not 


much ſuperiour to 


Lieutenant Col'nel to the Earl of Mar. 
The 
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The reaſon ſeems to be, that the dignity of poetry as na- 
turally vaniſhes from theſe trite and colloquial phraſes, 
as a ghoſt from the crowing of a cock. Many exceed- 
ingly bad ſingle verſes occur in _ imitations : as Verr. 


2. Ct; - To 
52.75. 3 
Ver. 70. Where winds can carry, or where waves can roll. 


Thus, I think, he might have written better : 
Where winds can waft thee, or where waves can 1 roll. 


Ver. 8 5. His wealth brave Timon r el 
Aſk'd for a groat, he gives a hundred pounds: 
Or, if three ladies like a luckleſs play, 
Takes the whole houſe upon the poet's day. 


Theſe anecdotes are reported of the Date of Chandos, B. 


Ver. 112. Up, up, cries Gluttouy ; ; *tis break of 7s, | 


Dryden's tranſlation of Perſius, Sat. v. 
Up, up, ſays Avarice : thou ſnort agains/ 


Ver. 117. Call'd happy dog ! the beggar at his door ; 
And envy'd thirſt and hunger to the poor. 


This couplet will be clearly illuſtrated by a paſſage from 
Fuller the Jeſter, as Warburton ſome where calls him 
with ſuſſicient harſhneſs : | 

„King Henry the Eighth, as he 1 was hunting in Windſor 
„ Foreſt, either caſually loſt; or (more probable) wilfully 
““ lofing himſelf, ſtruck down about dinner-time to the 
« Abbey of Reading; where, diſguiſing himſelf, (much 
“ for delight, more for diſcoverie, to ſee unſeen) he was 
ce invited to the Abbot's table, and paſſed for one of the 
& king's guard, a place to which the proportion of his 
« perſon might properly entitle him. A fir-loyne of 
« beef was ſet before him (fo knighted, faith tradition, 
« by 
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by this King Henry) on which the King laid on luſt- 
ily, not diſgracing one of that place, for whom he 
was miſtaken. Well fare thy heart, (quoth the Ab- 
bot) and here in a cup of ſack I remember the health 
of His Grace your maſter. I would give an hundred 
pounds on the condition I could feed ſo heartily on 
beef as you doe. Alas! my weak and ſqueazie ſto- 

mach will hardly digeſt the wing of a ſmall rabbit or 
chicken. The King pleaſantly pledged him, and heart- 
ily thanking him for his good cheer, after dinner de- 
parted as undiſcovered as he came thither. Some 
weeks after, the Abbot was ſent for by a purſuivant, 
brought up to London, clapped in the Tower, kept 
cloſe priſoner, fed for a ſhort time with bread and 
water; yet not ſo empty his body of food, as his 


minde was filled with fears, creating many ſuſpicions 


to himſelf, when, and how he had incurred the king's 
diſpleaſure. At laſt a fir-loyne of beef was ſet before 
him, on which the Abbot fed as the Farmer of his 
Grange, and verified the proverb That two hungry 
meals makes the third a glutton. In ſprings King 
Henry, out of a private lobbie, where he had placed 
himſelf the inviſible ſpeCtator of the Abbot's beha- 
viour: My Lord, (quoth the King) preſently depoſit 
your hundred pounds in gold, or elſe no going hence 
all the daies of your life; I have been your phyſician 
to cure you of your ſqueazie ſtomach, and here, as I 
deſerve, I demand my fee for the ſame. Ihe Abbot 
down with his duſt, and glad he had eſcaped fo, re- 


turned to Reading; as ſomewhat lighter in purſe, ſo 


much the more merrier in heart, than when he came 
thence” 


Ver. 123. 
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Ver. 123. From Latian Syrens, French Circæan feaſts, 
Return well travell'd, and transform'd to beaſts. 


Mr. Nevile, in a parallel paſſage of the Roman author, 
Epiſt. ii. 2. has ſucceeded extremely well: | 
Some few, ambitious to be Circe's gueſts, 
Swill'd the full calice, and fell down to beaſts : 
Happy in Pleaſure's ſenſual ſty to roll, 
Till the laſt ray of reaſon left the ſoul: 
profiting from two places in Milian's Comus, verr. 50 
and 70. 
| — Who knows not Circe 
The daughter of the ſun? whoſe charmed cup 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a grov'ling ſwine - 
To roll with Pleaſure in a ſenſual ſty. 


Ver. 129. And Swift cry wiſely, « Vive Ia bagatelle.” 


I prefer ignorance to ſuch learning, Swift”s bagatelle to 
* ſuch philoſophy.” Bolingbrote's firſt Eday, 


BOOK II. 
EPISTLE I. 


THE whole of this epiſtle is a ſatire on George I. and 
very little concealed. Where Horace enumerates the 
learned friends of Auguſtus, ver. 390. Pope leaves a 
blank : compare too the concluſion, particularly ver. 400. 
and above all ver. 409.—B. 
Our poet's propenſity to draw his quill at theſe great 
perſonages is finely touched, and with admirable diſcern- 
ment, by Hawkins Browne, in his Pipe of Tobacco: 
Come 
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Come to thy poet, come, with healing wings; 
And let me taſte thee, unexcis'd by kings. 


Ver. 13. Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind! 
All human virtue, to its lateſt breath, 
Finds Envy never conquer'd but by Death. 


The former couplet is excellent; and Fohnſon, in his 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes, has another to the pn pur- 
port, of equal merit: 

See nations, ſlowly wiſe and meanſy juſt, 

To buried merit raiſe the tardy buſt. 
The ſecond couplet is diſgraced by a wretched ſuperfluity 
in the words te its late/{ breath—introduced merely for 
the convenience of a rhyme. The ſame vile ſupplement 
obſcures and deforms the concluſion of his firſt Moral 
 Effay: 
And you, brave Cobham ! t the lateſt breath 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death. 


Ver. 17. The great Alcides, ev'ry labour paſt, 
Had ſtill this monſter to ſubdue at laſt. 
Sure fate of all, beneath whoſe riſing ray 
Each ſtar of meaner merit fades away ! 
Oppreſs d we feel the beam directly beat: 
Thoſe ſuns of glory pleaſe not till they ſet. 


He ſeems indebted to Wauller's Poem on the Protector, 
throughout this noble paſſage: 

Still as you riſe, the ſtate, exalted too, 

Finds no diſtemper while 'tis chang'd by you: 

Chang'd like the world's great ſcene! when without 

noiſe 

The riſing ſun night's vulgar lights deſtroys. 

Had you, ſome ages paſt, this age of glory 

Run, with amazement we ſhould read your ſtory : 


But 
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But living virtue all atchievements paſt, 

Meets Envy /till to grapple with at /a/t. 
Again, in his Verſes on St. James's Park: 

Thoſe ſuns of empire] where they riſe, they /et. 
Perhaps, Waller and Pope will ſuggeſt a proper correc- 
tion of Shakſpeare in the beginning of Henry VIII. 

An untimely ague 
Stay'd me a priſoner in my chamber, when 
Thoſe $UNs of glory, thoſe two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arne. 


Ver., 40. A Scot will fight for Chriſt's Kirk on the Green. 


« Our James I. was eminent for poetry no leſs than for 


« muſic, —We have many poems aſcribed by tradition to 
te that king; one in particular, Chriſt's Kirk on the Green, 
&« js a ludicrous poem, deſcribing low manners with no 
te leſs propriety than ſprightlineſs.” Lord Kames* Hiſtory 
of Man, vol. 1. | 


Ver. 63. Then, by the rule that made the horſe-tail bare, 
I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair. 


cc Q. Sertorius, having learned from experience that he 
« was no match for the united forces of the Roman army, 
& with a view of giving a leſſon of admonition to the bar- 
&« barians, who unadviſedly demanded battle, ordered two 
te horſes, one in excellent condition, the other in a meagre 
© habit, to be produced, and two young men, of a vigour 
« reſpectively correſpondent to the horſes; the weaker 
“ of whom was to pluck out the tail of the ſtronger horſe 
& hair by hair, and the robuſt youth, to pull off the tail 
« of the meagre horſe at a ſingle effort. The former 
« ſoon accompliſht his commiſſion ; the latter wearied 
6 himſelf with ineffectual exertions, and at laſt gave up 
% the conteſt. © Juſt ſo it is,“ ſaid Sertorius, with the 

| | © Roman 


Roman army, Fellow-Soldiers! Collected, they are 


© invincible ; but by ſeparate bodies and detached ſxir- 


* miſhes, we ſhall ſoon waſte them to nothing. Fron 


tinus in his Stratagems, i. 10. 1. 


Ver. 73. And grew immortal in his own deſpite. 


The remark is perfectly juſt, and moſt excellently ex- 
preſſed. Dryden, in his Abſalom and Achitophel : 
Born to be ſav'd ev'n in their own deſpite, 
Becauſe they could not help believing right. 


Ver. 97. Spenſer himſelf affects the obſolete. 


I would readily forgive him this, had he employed his fine 


genius on a more connected and intereſting ſubject. 
This infelicity of ſo great a poet is touched by Dr. 
Chetwood, in his Verſes to Roſcommon, in a manner 
| inimitably delicate and beautiful: 

Such was the caſe, when Chaucer's early toil 

Founded the Muſes' empire in our ſoil. 

Spenſer improv'd it with his painful hand, 

But loft a noble Muſe in fairy lam. 


Ver. 100. Now, ſerpent-like, in proſe he ſweeps the 
ground! | 


Dryden, in Mac-Fleckno : 

Or fwept the du in Pſyche's humble ſtrain. 
This imagery, derived from the poem characteriſed here, 
is eminently appoſite and beautiful, Voltaire's character 
of that moſt ſublime and graceful, but unequal, poem, 
always appeared to me extremely ſpirited, and no leſs 
impartial and correct. After deſcribing Homer, Virgil, 
and Taſſo, he thus ſpeaks of our illuſtrious countryman: 

Milton, plus ſublime qu'eux tous, 

A des beautes moins agreables : 
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Tt ſemble chanter pour les foux, 
Pour les Anges, et pour les Diables. 
From the preceding verſe of our poet, 

Milton's ſtrong pinion now not Heav'n can bound, 
Dr. Johnſon might poſſibly receive an impulſe in the 
effuſion of that animated paragraph : „Milton, when he 
e has expatiated in the ſky, may be allowed ſometimes to 
« reviſit earth: for what other author ever ſoared fo 
high, or ſuſtained his flight ſo long?“ 


Ver. 104. Warburton at this place gives us the cha- 
racter of Bentley, in which there are many touches, 
worthy of ſo great a maſter; but, as a whole, it is in ſome 
reſpects inaccurate, in ſome faulty, and in others incom- 
plete. Tt was not likely, that an adequate eſtimate 
ſhould be formed by one fo divided in his ſtudies from 
the ſubject of his pen. But, as in theſe notes my object 
is all poſſible brevity, I ſhall not enter at length into a 
variety of points, which belong properly to the office of a 
formal editor. | 


Ver. 111. One Simile, that ſolitary ſhines 
In the dry deſart of a thouſand lines, 
Or lengthen'd thought, that gleams thro' many 
a page, 
Has ſanctiſy'd whole poems for an age. 


We may compare Ry/common, in his verſion of Horace's 


Art of Poetry, probably in our author's recollection : 


a few florid Iines 
Shine through th' infipid dulneſs of the reſt : 
and Dryden, in his Eſſay on Satire, who is clearly imi- 
tated : 
Where one poor thought ſometimes, left all alone, 
For a whole page of dulneſs mult atone. 
| . Ro/common, 
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Roſcommon, in his Eſſay, alſo ſeems not unattended to: 
The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages ſhine, 


Ver. 160. Effects unhappy! from a noble cauſe. 


This is borrowed from Prior's Letter to Boileau: 
A conſequential ill, which Freedom draws; 
A bad effeft, but from a noble cauſe. 


And our poet's is a glorious verſe indeed, and the juſt. 


apology of a mind truly generous, and philoſophical, for 
thoſe extravagancies, reſulting from a love of Liberty in 
great political revolutions, when the thoughts are unre- 
ſtrained, and every impulſe of feeling is invited to an 
open exhibition and a full exertion of it's energies. In 
this inſtance, as in natural operations, a vigorous fere 
mentation ſeems neceſſary to effectual refinement ; and, 
when we look beyond temporary and partial infelicities to 
the future condition of mankind at large, we cannot but 
conclude, as an excellent genius has nervouſly delivered 
the ſentiment, that“ the purgatory of anarchy is prefer- 
c able to the damnation of deſpotiſm. 


Ver. 221, Let Ireland tell, how wit upheld her cauſe, 
Her trade ſupported, and ſupply'd her laws; 
And leave on Sw1FT this grateful verſe ingrav'd, 
The rights a court attack'd, a poet ſav'd.” 


This was the paſſage for which it was under conſideration 
to accuſe Pope of High-Treaſon.— B. 


From ver. 229. to ver. 241. is a mere ludicrous cari- 
cature of the ſanctified ſolemnity of his original; and is 
more adapted to the playfulneſs of burleſque than to a 
ſerious didaCtic compoſition. 


* Ver. 239. 
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Ver. 239. The bleſſing thrills through all the lab'ring 
throng, 
_ And Heav'n is won by violence of ſong. 


The firſt line preſents to our imaginations the bawling 
quire of a country congregation, and the ſecond is an 
imitation of Dryden, in his Britannia Rediviva: 

Hail, ſon of prayers ! by holy violence 

Drawn down from heaven : 
or his Aſtræa Redux: 

As Heav'n itſelf is took by violence. 
V. Bourne, in his verſion of Addiſon's Hymns, has 4 

ed the ſame bold expreſſion: 
Dum ſe recepit anima numen ad tuum 
Confiſa humillime precum violentiæ. 


The varying verſe, the full- reſounding line, 


Ver. 267. Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 


Nothing can be imagined more perfect than thisencomium 
of Dryden. The true character of his numbers is deli- 
neated with moſt accurate propriety, and repreſented to 


the life by the happieſt poſſible imitation of them. It is 


very evident, that Mr. Gray had theſe lines of Pope 
before him, when he executed that finiſhed portrait of the 


fame great maſter, in imagery at once charaCteriſtic and 


ſublime: | 
Behold where Dryden's leſs preſumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of Glory bear 
Two courſers of ztherial race, 
With necks in thunder cloth'd, and long-refounding 
pace. 
Io the third line he imitates T7 irgil, An. vii. 280. 


currum 
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_ currum geminosque jugales, 

Semine ab ætherio, ſpirantes naribus ignem. 
The inaccurate rhyme of the ſecond verſe (a particular, 
in which Gray was not ſufficiently diligent) might- be 
corrected thus : : | 

Whirl o'er the fields of Glory far : 
which, perhaps, will be diſapproved from my hand, but, 
if Gray had given it, the reader would have thought in 
every reſpect preferable to the preſent. 


Ver. 280. Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot. 


His avocations, and the preſſure of his circumſtances, 
ariſing principally from diſſipated habits, would not ſuffer 
him to remember it. 
Waller too was well aware of the value of this art, the 
want of which our poet regrets in Dryden : 

Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 

Could it be known what they diſcreetly blot. 

| Verſes to Roſcommon. 


ver. 294. But fill their purſe, our poets' work is done; 
Alike to them, by pathos or by pun. 


This falſe taſte of the dramatic writers in thoſe and the 
preceding times, or rather the vitiated appetites of the 
public, to which they were merely caterers, is very hu- 
mourouſly exhibited by Tictell, in his Prologue to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, where he ſets forth the office of an 
actor: 

Oft wide of Nature muſt he act a 1 

Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart; 

In turn and ſimile reſign his breath, 

And m__ and quibble in the pangs of death. 


S 2 Ver. 328, 
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Ver. 328, Loud as the wolves, on Orcas' ſtormy ſteep, 
Howl to the roarings of the northern deep. 


An excellent couplet ; and not improbably indebted to a 
ſtriking paſſage in Philips Letter from Copenhagen: 
The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy vallies howl, 


Ver. 355. This Merlin's cave is mentioned again in the 


next imitation, ver. 139. it ſtood near the Hermitage (ſec 


the note on Moral Eſſays, iv. 78) and was deſtroyed near 
30 years ago. | 
Ver. 375. As once for Louis, Boileau, and Racine. 


See the note at the beginning of Boileau's ſeventh FO, 


edit. Amſt. 


Ver. 383. To fix him graceful on the bounding feed, 


Needler's tranſlation of C. Dryden's Verſes to Roſcom- 
mon : 

Nor ſhall thy Muſe the graver's pencil need 

To draw the hero on his prancing ſteed. 


Ver. 400. How, when you nodded, o'er the land and deep, 
Peace ſtole her wing, and wrapt the world in 
ſleep. 
Though royalty was not concerned, he could not reſiſt 
the temptation to a ſimilar feſtivity at Iliad xviii. 586. 
very unſeaſonably : 
On ſeats of ſtone, within the ſacred place, 
The rev'rend elders nodded o'er the caſe, 
But, in general, the flecpieſt generation with our poet is 
the fraternity of divines: the /awyers ſhare in Garth's 
9 Diſpenſary, i. 168. 
O'er their quictus where fat judges doze. 


Ver. 404. 
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Ver. 404. But verſe, alas! your Majeſty diſdains; 
And I'm not us'd to panegyric ſtrains, 
The king hated poets, and thought them fid/ers. So in 
book ii. Sat. i. ver. 33. of theſe imitations : 

Alas! few verſes touch their nicer ear; 

They ſcarce can bear their Laureate twice a year. B. 
The ſecond verſe is an imitation of Boileau, Au Roi, 
ver. 9. | 

Mais ze /ai peu lauer —. 

Ver. 413. Praiſe undeſerv'd is ſcandal in diſguiſe, 


This line is borrowed from ſome anonymons Verſes on 
the celebrated Beauties, in Dryden's Miſcellanies, vi. 


p- 161. 
EPISTLE II. 


VER. 43. Gave him much praiſe, and ſome reward be- 
ſide. 


Evidently glancing at the Duke's avarice. B. 
So Warburton alſo obſerves: ſee the remarks on Marl- 
borough at the end of the Eſſay on Man. 


Ver. 52. Some parts of the imitation here are excel- 
lent, others much inferiour. 'The whole paragraph of 
the original is to me the moſt intereſting paſſage in 
Horace, except where he ſpeaks upon the ſame ſubject in 
Sat. i. 6. 71. which is equally delicious, and would have 
been an excellent piece for our poet's imitation. 


Ver. 55. The better art to know the good from bad, 


Our poet miſtook, as many have done before and ſince his 
time, the true meaning of his author: 

Scilicet ut poſſem curyo dignoſcere rectum, 

Atque inter ſilvas Academi quærere verum: 


83 that 
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that is, to diſtinguiſh a right line from a curve: for geo- 
metry was the indiſpenſable introduction to the philoſophy | 
of the Academic ſchool. Creech was our poet's guide : - 

And taught me how to ſep'rate bad from good. 
And the reader, who will make the compariſon, will 
diſcover various obligations throughout theſe imitations 
to that tranſlator. 


Ver. 58. But knottier points we knew not half ſo well, 
Depriv'd us ſoon of our paternal cell; | 
And certain laws, by ſuff*rers thought unjuſt. 


By orders from government for the removal of Papiſts to 
a certain diſtance from the metropolis. And in the laſt 
clauſe of this quotation, a ſpirit of exemplary candour 
and forbearance is diſplayed : as if their feelings might 
poſſibly render them incompetent and partial judges of 
the propriety of thoſe meaſures, | 


Ver, 63. While mighty William's thundering arm pre- 
vail'd, | * 

A magnificent verſe, employed before, with flight alter- 

ation, in his Iliad. It is an imitation of Virgil's fourth 

Georgic, at the concluſion : 


Cſar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello. 

While mighty Cæſar, thund ring from afar, 

Secks on Euphrates” banks the ſpoils of war. Dryden. 


Ver. 68. But thanks to Homer, ſince I live and thrive, D 
Swift, in his libel on Dr. Delany, ſpeaking of Pope, thus 
expreſſes himſelf : 


Appealing to the nation's taſte, 
Above the reach of want is plac'd ; 
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By Homer dead was taught to thrive, 
What Homer never cou'd alive. 
And the force of the preceding line, 

Convict a Papiſt he, and I a Poet —, | 
will be apprehended from the note on ver. 404. of the 
foregoing epiſtle, with verr. 408, 409. leſt ſome readers 
ſhould ſuppoſe the latter clauſe merely expletive, Tor the 
convenience of a rhyme. FN, 


Ver. 76. — © this paltry Time:” that is, tricking, de- 
ceitful 3 from the verb palter, to dodge or ſhuffle. 


Ver. 104. Have you not ſeen, at Guildhall's narrow paſs, 
Two Aldermen diſpute it with an aſs? 


The colloquial familiarity of the ſecond verſe much 
heightens the feſtivity of the thought. Butler had for- 
merly compared this worſhipful fraternity to calves, in 
thoſe memorable verſes : | 

A calf an Alderman, a gooſe a Juſtice, 

And rooks Committee-men and Truftees, 
How are theſe great wits to be reconciled to each other, 
whoſe authority is alice reſpectable? We may, I think, 
by a very venial hypotheſis, and with a candour due to 
genius, ſolve the diiliculty, by conceiving, that ſome 
Aldermen are aſſes, and ſome calves. 


Ver. 129. With equal talents, theſe congenial ſouls, 
One lull'd th' Exchequer, and one ſtunn'd the 
Rolls. 


This conſtruction of the ancients gives an agreable va- 
riety to poetry, as I have before remarked in the caſe of 
a ſingle ſubſtantive. Virgil furniſhes ſeveral very agre- 
able ſpecimens exactly ſimilar to that before us. Thus 
our poet in the preceding epiſtle: | 


9 4 The 
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The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd Quarles, 
See alſo his Iliad xviii, 29. | 


Ver. 146. And you ſhall riſe up Otway for your pains, 


An imitation of Dryden, at Virg. Ecl. iii. 162. 
Tell that, and riſe a Phebus for thy pains. 


Ver. 175. But ſhow no mercy to an empty line, 


Dryden's Art of Poetry, canto i. 
He cannot pardon a neglected line. 


Ver, 192. Him, the damn'd doctors and his friends im- 
mur'd, ; 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd; in ſhort 
they cur'd : | 
Whereat the gentleman began to ſtare— 
My friends! he cry'd, p—x take you for your 
care 
That, from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 
Have bled and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. 
The execution of this paſſage is admirably dextrous, and 
of exquiſite urbanity. The efforts of Boileau on the 
ſame ſubject will form an agreable compariſon, Sat. iv. 
yer. 107. 
Enfin un medecin, fort expert en ſon art, 
Le guerit par adreſſe, ou plutot par hazard. 
Mais voulant de ſes ſoins exiger le ſalaire, 
Moi? vous paler ? lui dit le Bigot en colcre 
Vous, dont Part infernal, par des ſecrets maudits, 
En me tirant d' erreur, m' ote du Paradis? 


But here we ſee an elegant indeed, yet ſervile, copyiſt; 
whilſt our countryman's imitation has all the novelty and 
ſpirit of original conception, 

: „ Ver. 220. 
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Ver. 220, When golden Angels ceaſe to cure the evil, 
You give all royal witchcraft to the Devil : 
When ſervile chaplains cry, that birth and place 
Endue a peer with honour, truth, and grace, 
Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty D—! be fair, 
Say, can you find out one ſuch lodger there? 


The whole of this paſſage alludes to a dedication of Mr. 
afterwards Biſhop Kennet, to the Duke of Devonſhire; 
to whom he was chaplain : ver. 229. therefore muſt be 
filled up thus: 

It Devonſhire lov'd ſixpence more than he. B. 

And perhaps, thereſore, ver. 222. thus: 

Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty Duke / be fair —. 
The Angel was a golden coin, given as a fee by thoſe who 
came to. be touched by the royal hand for the Evil: and 
the ſecond couplet of the quotation reſembles the conclu- 
ſion of Perſius's fourth ſatire: 

Tecum habita, et noris quim fit tibi curta ſupellex. 

Survey thy ſoul z not what thou doſt appear, 

But what thou art; and find the beggar there. 

| Dryden. 

Ver. 241. Lords of fat Eſham—. 


Oldbam's Imitation of Horace, Ode i. 32. 
Not the large crops of E/ham's goodly ſoil, 
Which tire the mower's and the reaper's toil. 


Ver. 248. Eſtates have wings, and hang in Fortune's pow'r, 
Looſe on the point of ev'ry wav'ring hour, 


I wiſh he had been contented with the beautiful alluſion 
to the magnetic needle, without the introduction of 
another and incongruous image. With equal elegance, 
in his Temple of Fame, ver. 431. 


And the touch'd needle trembles to the pole. 
| But 
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But the line before us is an imitation of another verſe in 
Horace, Epiſt. i. 18. fin. 

- ne dubiæ fluitem ſpe pendulus horz: * 

Float on the balance of the wavering hour. 


Ver. 257. Join Cotſwood hills to Saperton's fair dale. 


Saperton. His ſeat is near the Cot/wo!d hills: and his 
favourite paſſion is well alluded to in ver. 260. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak: 
for the avenues of oaks at Saperton are very magnificent 
B. | 

Oldham, in the place quoted above, has an orthography 
nearer to the truth : | 


Not the ſoft flocks on hilly Cotſwold fed. 


Ver. 276. One, driv*n by ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. 


I would propoſe an amendment of this pleaſing couplet : 
One, wing'd with ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, 
Shall fy, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. 
Ver. 300. I neither ſtrut with ev'ry fav'ring breath—, 


The reader muſt recollect that the word /irut means 
| fwell, and here refers to the /a:ls of the veſſel : otherwiſe, 
he may blame for incongruity of metaphor as happy a 
paſſage as can be found in the treaſury of modern wit, 

Ver. 312. Survey both worlds —. 
As in his Epitaph on Fenton : | 

Calmly he looked on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 

Ver. 318. Has age but melted the rough parts away. 


The alluſion is not amiſs, to a piece of -ice, though the 


Harp 
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Harp points, rather than the rough parts, vaniſh in that 
inſtance. I ſhould prefer: | 

Has age but paliſi'd the rough parts away. 
« We po/;/þ one another, and rub off our corners and 
& rough fedes by a ſort of amicable colliſion.” Shaftſ- 
bury's Eſſay on Wit and Humour, Part i. ſect. 2. 


VERSIFICATIONS OF DONNE. 


SATIRE U. 


The facility and dexterity, with which the converſioas 
of Dr. Donne's ſatires are executed, exhibit an aſto- 
niſhing proof of the ingenuity of our poet. I am ac- 
quainted with no ſuch pertinent exemplification of the 
remark in Horace's Art of Poetry: 


ſibi quivis 

Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret, 

Auſus idem. 
But a too ſcrupulous adherence to his model has de- 
prived them of that ſprightlineſs and faſcination, which 
a freer indulgence of his own elegant fancy has con- 
ferred on his imitations of the Roman Satiriſt. 


Ver. 16. So prompts, and faves a rogue who cannot read: 


and unable of courſe to claim the benefit of clergy. So 


in the Dunciad, i. 281. 
With leſs reading than makes felons ſcape. 


Ver. 55. Pierce the ſoft lab'rinth of a Lady's ear. 
| An 
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An inimitable verſe! and even ſuperiour to his former 
effort in the Meſſiah, ver. 42. where ſee the note: we 
muſt remember, however, that he found it in his au- 


thor : 


words, which wou'd tear 
The tender labyrinth of a maid's ſoft ear. 


SALTLIAKE, IV, 


VER. 166. Not more amazement ſeiz'd on Circe's gueſts, 
To ſee themſelves fall endlong into beaſts. 


Warburton gives a very juſt commendation to the pic- 
tureſque phraſeology of this paſſage; forgetting, that 
the primary commendation was due to Milton : return to 
the note on the Imitations of Horace, Book i. Epiſt. 6. 


ver. 123. 


Ver. 184. Bear me, ſome God! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe: 

Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings! 


ITarburton's remarks on theſe four lines are elegant, in- 
genious, and juſt. Our poet conſulted Dryden's verſion 
of the paſſage in Virgil's ſecond Georgic, pointed out by 
the illuſtrious commentator : 

Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 

Where Bacchanals are ſung by Spartan maids :— 

Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, | 

And cover my retreat from human race. 
The ſame commentator has pointed out in Dr. Newton's 


edition the lines of Comus, ver. 375. which particularly 
| aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted our poet on this occaſion, and are admirably fi- 
niſhed : 
| And Wiſdom's ſelf 
Oft ſeeks to ſweet retired Solitude, 
Where with her beſt uur/e Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various buſtle of reſort 
Were all too ruffled, and ſometimes impair'd. 
The learned prelate, however, inadvertently confounds, 
as equivalent, the different terms of the two poets, plume 
and prune: the former of which ſignifies to collect 40ſt 
plumage, by letting them grow, as the writer himſelf ex- 
plains it; and the latter, to compoſe and /moothe what has 
only been ruffled by ſome incidental operation. Pope 
appears to have adopted his expreſſion. from Hughes's 
Thought in a Garden: 
Delightful manſion ! bleſt retreat 
Where all is filent, all is ſweet ! 
Here Contemplation prunes her wings : 
The raptur'd Muſe more tuneful ſings. 
This paſſage from Hughes, I ſince diſcover, is produced 
by Mr. Warton in his very ingenious, elaborate, and 
learned edition of Milton's leſſer poems; who at the ſame 
time very injudiciouſly propoſes an alteration of Milton's 
text: not to mention that p/ume is alſo uſed in the ſenſe 
of prune; which, however, would be wholly unſuitable to 
the context there. Nor is it improbable, that Pope re- 
tained in memory Mrs. Chandler's beautiful verſes on So- 
litude ; | 
Sweet Solitude, the Muſe's dear delight, 
Serene thy day, and peaceful is thy night : 
Thou nurſe of Innocence, fair Virtue's friend! 
Silent, tho' rapturous, pleaſures thee attend. 


Earth's 


Ll 
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. Farth's verdant ſcenes, the all- ſurrounding ſkies, 
Employ my wond'ring thoughts, and feaſt my eyes. 
Nature in ev'ry object points the road, ; 
Whence Contemplation wings my ſoul to God. 
The laſt verſe of our quotation from Pope will remind 
the reader of the beginning of Lucretiuss fecond book: 
| Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſsimque videre 
Errare : | 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. Dryden. 


Ver. 197. — © a liv'ry'd lord: that is, diſtinguiſhed 
by the /ervile uniform of a court-dreſs. 


Ver. 210. Such waxen noſes, ſtately ſtaring things 
No wonder ſome folks bow and think them 


kings. 
In the ſame ſpirit was the impromptu of a friend and 
neighbour on viewing the huge ſtatue of his? *, 
lately exhibited at Parkinſon's Muſeum: 
What a ſtrange, ſtately, ſtaring, ſtupid thing! 
And yet it looks exceeding like the“ * xx. 


Ver. 225. And all is ſplendid poverty at beſt. 


To the ſame purpoſe are ſome excellent lines in Dryden's 
tranflation of Juvenal's third ſatire : 

But here attir'd beyond our purſe, we go 

For uſeleſs ornament, and flaunting fhow : 

We take on truſt in purple robes to ſhine 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. 


Ver. 230. Top-gallant he, and ſhe in all her trim. 


Gray's excurſive eye might glance on the verſe beſore 


us: 
In 
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In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes. 


Ver. 250. So firſt to preach a white-glov'd Chaplain goes, 
With band of lily, and with cheek of roſe. 


An incomparable couplet ! Boileau ſpeaks of theſe roſy 
eccleſiaſtics with no leſs feſtivity, in his Lutrin, i. 19. 
Ses Chanoines vermeils, et brillans de ſanté. 
And Dryden's Abſalom and Achitophel, Part i. 
His long chin prov'd his wit; his ſaint-like grace 
A church vermilion, and a Moſes' face. 
Hence our poet in Dunciad iv. 302. 
Where ſlumber Abbots, purple as their wines. 


Ver. 266. And with a face as red, and as awry, 
As Herod's hang-dogs in old tapeſtry. 

The epithet awry has ſingular propriety : for in ancient 
painted glaſs windows, tapeſtry, &c. the heads of moſt of 
the figures are placed in a manner ridiculouſly oblique 
on the ſhoulders they belong to. 5. | 
Our poet was not unmindful of this propriety in Dun- 
ciad ii. 145. 

Inſtructive work ! whoſe wry-mouth'd portraiture 

Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. 


EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 


— — 


DIALOGUE I. 


VER. 2. And when it comes, the Court ſee nothing in't. 


Intimating his want of acceptance at Court, which re- 
2 paid 
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paid his charge, of a deficiency in the diſcerning ſpirit of 
poetry, with diſparagement and neglect : ſee the note on 
Imitations of Horace, Epilt. ii. 1. 404. 


Ver. 3. You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. 


This rapture of our poet is the wave in Ariſtotle's 
Poetics, cap. 16. ed. Cant. the mens divinior, or enthuſiaſtic 
conception, of Horace; and the fine phrenzy of Shak» 
ſpeare. 


Ver. 13.“ Sir Billy ſerv'd the crown.” Sir William 
Young. Below, at ver. 68. “ the flow of Young :” for 
he was accuſtomed to ſpeak till the members on his ſide 
were ſent for. B, | 


Ver. 32. Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 


A mot ſevere ſatire under the garb of commendation, as 
ſtating an exception to the general practice of his life; 
namely, . hypocritical ſmiles, and purpoſes effected by 
bribery and corruption. The whole context is equally 
diſparaging to the ſubject of it. 


Ver. 39. A joke on Jekyl, or ſome odd old Whig. 


A ſtaunch friend to religious, as well as civil, liberty. 
When at a Synod of diſſenting miniſters, convened upon 
the ſubject of ſubſcriptions, ſeyenty-three voted againſt 
unſcriptural impoſitions, and fixty-nine for them, this 
upright magiſtrate exclaimed; “ The Bible has carried it 
by four !” Whiſton's Memoirs. 


Ver. 71. That firſt was H—vy's, F—'s next.“ — 
Hervey's, Fox's. B. 
Ver. 73. O come, that eaſy, Ciceronian ſtyle, 
So Latin, yet ſo Engliſh all the while, 
| 8 As, 
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As, tho” the pride of Middleton and Bland, 
All boys may read, and girls may underſtand ! 


Dr. Bland of Eton was a very bad writer, Dr. Middle- 

ton a remarkably good one; perhaps, our beſt : but he 
was the friend of Pope's enemy, Lord Hervey : hinc illæ 
lachryme! B. 
I ſubſcribe to this opinion. Middleton's ſtile, in point 
of dignified ſimplicity and a comprehenſive compaſs of 
conſtruction, which could exhibit, concentrated and un- 
fettered, a collection of thought in one period without 
clumſineſs, with a ſonorous rotundity of numbers, and an 
unembarraſſed perſpicuity of correct and poliſhed phraſe- 
ology, comes neareſt to that of Cicero of any compoſi- 
tions in our language, The {tile of our poet, conſidered 
merely as verbal compoſition, without reſpect to thoſe 
illuminations of ſentiment and fancy, the emanations of 
his fine genius, which ſparkle fo profuſely through his 
pages, is truly miſerable in compariſon 3 unharmonious 
ungrammatical, unchaltiſet: and his notes on Homer in 
particular are puerility and poverty itſelf. Nor is he leſs 
unhappy in his general cenſure, than in the ſpecific alle- 
gation in ſupport of it; 

All boys may read, and girls may underſtand, 

Since the great end of writing is to be underſtood, that 
ſtile, czteris paribus, is belt, which is univerſally acceſſible 
to every capacity: and ſuch clearnefs is a proof both of 
perſpicacity in the conception of ideas, and a complete 
maſtery of all the capabilities of expreffion. 


Ver. 79. Or teach the melancholy Muſe to mourn, 
Hang the ſad verſe on CaroLina's urn, 
And hail her paſſage to the realms of reſt, 
All parts perform'd, and all her children bleſt 1 
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It is well known, that, when the queen was dying, and 
the Prince of Wales, then in oppoſition, earneſtly begged 
to be admitted, ſhe refuſed; and only ſent him her 
bleſſing. B. | 
The authority of my right reverend friend is abundantly 
preferable to my ſurmiſes on this ſubject ; and his infor- 
mation gives complete pungency to the ſatire : otherwiſe, 
I had been accuſtomed to ſuppole, that our poet meant a 
compliment to the queen, but at the king's expence, who 
continued unforgiving to his fon, without the leaſt ceſſa- 
tion of reſentment. Compare Warburton's note. 
Dryden has a paſſage ſimilar to the former couplet in his 
Abſalom and Achitophel, part 1. 

Or fled ſhe with his life, and left this verſe 

To hang on her departed patron's hear/e ? 
And a verſe, reſembling the laſt of this quotation, a little 
earlier in the ſame poem: 211575 

All parts fulfil”d of ſubject, and of ſon: 
as Cowley alſo, on the death of the Earl of Balcarras : 

Perform'd all parts of Virtue's vigorous life. 


Ver. 102. All tears are wip'd for ever from all eyes. 


A licentious profanation of a very ſolemn and ſtriking 


paſſage: ſce his Meſſiah, ver. 46. 


Ver. 107. And, when three ſov'reigns dy'd, cou'd ſcarce 
be vext, 
Conſid'ring what a gracious Prince was next. 


The three ſovereigns, I preſume, were Mary, William, 
and Anne; the gracious prince George the Firſt. 

This reminds one of the ſtory recorded by an ancient mo- 
raliſt. A molt ſanguinary tyrant of Syracuſe, conſcious 
of deſerving the abhorrence and execrations of all his 


ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, was ſurpriſed to hear that a certain old woman 
was conſtantly praying for the prolongation of his life. 
Upon queſtioning her concerning this diſplay of ſingular 
benevolence, “1 have lived, ſays ſhe, to fee a ſucceſſion 
© of many kings, each more tyrannical and ferocious than 
ce his predeceſſor. My experience, therefore, gives me 
© reaſon to apprehend a worſe than yourſelf after your 
«© departure; and on this account I pray ſo deyoutly for 
© the long continuance of your reign !”? 


Ver. 113. Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boaſt, 


He alludes, perhaps, to the laſt words of Brutus: ſee my 
obſervation on the Moral Eſſays, iii. 333. 


Ver. 133. A ſimple quaker, or a quaker's wife, 

Out-do Landaffe in doctrine, — nay, in life. 
„A pbor biſhopric in Wales, ſays our poet, as poorly 
&«& ſupplied.” 
The biſhop of Landaff at this time was Dr. Matthias 
Mawſon, maſter alſo of Benet College in Cambridge ; 
of whom a very reſpectable account, founded on facts, 
is given in Maſter's hiſtory of that College; a much more 
competent witneſs in this caſe than Pope, who was pro- 
bably influenced on this occaſion by ſome Tory preju- 
dice. rn. | 
And I take this opportunity of expreſſing my regret to 
the public, with a view of forwarding, if I can, the pur- 
poſe in view, that ſome member of every College in both 
Univerſities ſhould not put together a hiſtory of their re- 
ſpective ſocieties, ſimilar to that juſt mentioned. Their 
materials are at hand, for the moſt part, in their admiſ- 
ſion- books and other academical documents; and num- 
berleſs points of chronology, genera! hiſtory, and import- 
ant biography, would be aſcertained from ſuch annals. 


T 2 Ver. 1 76. 
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Ver. 136. and bluſh to find it fame: 


leſt he ſhould appear chargeable with that oſtentation, 


which his humility and acquieſcence in the ſolitary ap- 
plauſe of an approving conſcience, from conformity to a 
ſcriptural injunCtion, made him ſtudious to avoid. War- 
burton's comment on the words is ſtrangely unnatural 
and impertinent- A paſlage from Dryden's dedication to 
the Duke of Ormond is . ſaitable to this occaſion : 
Lou are ſo ready to redreſs, that you almoſt prevent 
« their wiſhes, and always exceed their expectations: as 
« if what was your's, was not your own, and not given 
«you to poſſeſs, but to beſtow on wanting merit. But 


this is a topic, which I muſt caſt in ſhades, leſt 1 of- 


« fend your modeſty z which is ſo far from being oſten- 
< tatious of the good you do, that it bluſhes even to have 
& it known: and therefore I mult leave you to the ſatis- 
faction and teſtimony of your own conſcience z which, 
« though it be a ſilent panegyric, is yet the beſt.” 


Ver. 153. Dragg'din the duſt! his arms hang idly round ; 
His flag inverted trails along the ground ! 

Virgil, Fin. i. 476. has a general reſemblance to this 
paſſage : : | 

Fertur equis, curruque hæret reſupinus inani, 

Lora tenens tamen: huic cervixque comæque trahuntur 

Per terram, et versa pulvis inſcribitur haſta, 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around; 

The hoſtile ſpear, yet ſticking in his wound, : 

With tracks of blood inſcrib'd the duſty ground. 

Dryden. 


Ver. 158, And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon ! 


Anacreon ſays the ſame thing of the luſt of gain: 


Lua 
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Ala rr wn aveapo * 

Ala rxroy u Touns : 

Hence brothers hate, who lov'd before; 
And parents are rever'd no more. 


DIALOGUE II. 


VER. 6. Vice with ſuch giant ſtrides comes on amain, 
Invention ſtrives to be before in vain. 


In this couplet alſo is a general ſimilarity to that ſub- 
lime conception of Jah concerning Shakſpeare : 
And panting 'Time toil'd after him in vain. 

The poet's meaning is this:“ With whatever exaggera- 
& tion and ſtrength of colouring I delineate Vice, ſome 
«freſh example riſes up to the full enormity of the pic 
© ture: ſo that Invention herſelf cannot go beyond the 
© reality of experience.” Warburton's explanation, I 
think, is not quite accurate. 


Ver. 22. © The poiſoning dame.” Lady Betty Moli- 
neux, who married Dr. St. Andre, after poiſoning her for- 
mer huſband, the friend of Locke. B. 


Ver. 29. Like royal harts, be never more run down. 
A cuſtom {till preſerved, if I miſtake not, of letting free 
for ever a ſtag, that has once eſcaped from a royal hunt 
with life. Should this explanation be juſt, Warburton's 
note 1s beſide the purport of his author, 


Ver. 59. You make men deſp'rate, if they once are bad, 


For, if the political and ſocial conſequences of trivial of- 
fences and capital crimes be the fame, petty culprits will 


ſoon become enormous ſinners from the ſuperiority of 
TY worldly 
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worldly advantages attendant on an abſolute . 
ment of all virtuous principle: 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 

Si vis eſſe aliquis. 
e Undertake, ſays Dr. Ogden in his ſermons, ſome bold 
te profitable perjury !” 

Ver. 71. Secker is decent, Rundel has a heart. 


Notwithſtanding the candid and acute remarks of War- 
burton, this praiſe of Secker is undoubtedly parſimonious, 
and the poet almoſt incurs the cenſure, which he paſt on 
Addiſon, 

Damns with faint praiſe, 
His notion of decent is proved with tolerable preciſion 
from his Moral Eſſays, ii. 163. where, after ſaying that 
Chloe, the ſubje& of his ſatire, wanted, what Rundel 
had, a heart, he ſubjoins: 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decenctes for ever. 
He means, therefore, to allow Secker m:derate, but not 
leading, excellencies of character; to exhibit him as free 
from informal improprieties, rather than a great proficient 
in ſublimer virtue. Nor were the political principles of 
Secker likely to permit a very warm encomium from the 
prejuciced feelings of our poet. Some verſes from 
Young's ſixth Satire, ver. 23. will not be unſeaſonable 
here: 

Lavinia is polite, but not prophane; 
 'To Church as conſtant as to Drury Lane. 

She decently, in form, pays heaven its due 

And makes a civil viſit to her pew. | 
Nor ſome from Dryden's Sigiſmonda and Guiſcardo: 
O ever faithful heart, | 
I have perform'd the ceremonial part, 
The decencies of grief; 


which 
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which exactly correſponds with my notion of Pope's in- 
tention, with reſpect to the general demeanour of Secker, 
in this paſſage. The reader, in the mean time, muſt do 
me the juſtice to remark, that I am taking no part in op- 
poſition to the Archbiſhop's character, nor engaged in 
more than an explanation of the poet's meaning, without 
defending it. 
Concerning Rundel the reader may find more in Pope's 
and Swift's Letters, and in Whiſton's Memoirs of him- 
ſelf. Swikt's poem on the Biſhop is excellent. 
I might have obſerved alſo, what favours my interpretation 
of the paſſage, that a gradual climax runs through it ; the 
firſt ſtep of which, decency, like Jacob's ladder, ſtands upon 
the earth; while the topmoſt vaniſhes in the ſkies, & into 
& air and liquid light:“ | 

To Berkley, ev'ry virtue under heaven. 


Ver. 74. But does the Court a worthy man remove ? 
That inſtant, | declare, he has my love. 


Surely ſuch a contumacious and incidental benevolence is 
not very honourable to any man. His expreſlions are un- 
guarded and incorrect. He ſhould have written: 
But does the Court ſome worthy man remove? 
He has, that inſtant, my peculiar love: 
that is, unmerited diſgrace quickens my affection for his 
virtues, and forms a ſtrong preſumption of ſuperiour worth 
and incorruption, from the common profligacy of 


Courts. 


Ver. 83. How ſhin'd the ſoul, unconquered in the Tower! 


This is mean: the Tower ſpoils every thing: ſee the rea 

ſon aſſigned in the note on Epiſlle 6. book i. ver. 49. of 

the Imitations of Horace. But he incurred this inſipidity 
T4 | by 
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by copying Cowley, but with a ſtill more unhappy turn 
of the phraſe, On the Biſhop of Lincoln's enlargement 
from the Tower: 
Your ſoul then moſt ſhew'd her as power, 
Was ſtronger and more armed than the Tower. 


Ver. 86. Argyll, the ſtate's whole thunder born to wield, 
And ſhake alike the Senate and the field. 


"Theſe are two grand lines indeed! Young paſſes a ſimilar 
commendation on this Nobleman, Sat. vii. ver. 129. 
It bids Argyll in fields and ſenates ſhine. 
The thunder of eloquence was too cuſtomary a phraſe 
with the Greeks and Romans for illuſtration here. The 
encomium on Pericles alſo is well known : 
Howpamrev, e&porta, Euvenunc. Thy Eads : 


He lighten'd, thunder'd, and confounded Greece. 


Ver. 91. —“ not number'd with their train :” that is, 
not enrolled among their dependants and expeCtants, 
when in office. And, on this account, I diſcern nothing 
but ſuperfluous imbecillity in the next couplet : | 
And, if yet higher the proud liſt ſhould end, 

Still let me ſay, No follower, but a friend | 


Ver. 104. F. Then why ſo few commended ? P. Not ſo 
fierce, 


HBoileau, Sat. i. ver. 145. 
Tout beau, dira quelqu'un, vous entrez en furie; 
A quoi bon ces grands mots? Doucement, je vous prie. 


Ver. 107. Each mother aſks it for her booby ſon. 
Young, Sat. ii. ver. 165. 
The booby father craves a Booby ſon. 


Ver. 111. © The number ma; be hang'd:“ as the 
Greeks uſed api, and Horace, „nos numerus ſumus.” 
| Ver. 117. 
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Ver. 117. And what young Amnon wiſh'd, but wiſh'd in 
vain : 

when he congratulated Achilles, with a mixture of re- 

gret for his own failure in this reſpect, on ſuch a herald 

of his fame as Homer, at a viſit to the tomb of that hero. 


Ver. 129. Spirit of Arnall! aid me while I lie, 


This is highly animated and ingenious ; but, perhaps, 
the primary commendation mult be given to Boileau, 
Sat. ix. 287. 

Puiſque vous le voulez, je vais changer de ſtile 

Je le declare donc; Quinaut eſt un Virgile; 

Pradon, comme un ſoleil, &c. 
& Agis, the Spartan king, to a worthleſs fellow, often 
“e aſking him, who was the beſt of the Spartans, replied, 
« Hewho is moſt unlike yourſelf.” Plutarch's Apophthegms. 


Ver. 160. © The bard ;**—T believe, Lord Melcombe. B. 


Ver. 171—to ver. 185. 'There is nothing in all Butler, 
that exceeds the uncleanly feſtivity of theſe lines.“ Pope 
« and Swift (ſays Dr. Johnſon) had an unnatural delight 
« in ideas phyſically impure ; ſuch as every other tongue 
c utters with unwillingneſs, and of which every ear 
« ſhrinks from the mention.” But, as the latter part 
of this paragraph is too ſtrongly put to be at all confor- 
mable to experience, ſo the want of nature in this propen- 
ſity will hardly conſiſt with that uniform diſpoſition in 
numberleſs writers, ancient as well as modern, and all peo- 
ple, to connect humour and merriment with theſe “ phy- 
““ ſical impurities.” When our circumnavigators, from a 
deſire to carry home ſome monuments of their new diſ- 
covery, had exhauſted the ſtores of the inhabitants by an 


interchange” of commodities at Otaheite, a waggiſh boy, 
who 
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SY 


who obſerved their eagerneſs of curioſity ſtill unſatisfied, - 
preſented for acceptance by way of barter, with ludi- 
crous formality, a fragment of a 
ed ſtick! | 


e on a point- 


Ver. 208. Yes, I am proud, I muſt be proud, to ſee 
Men, not afraid of God. afraid of me. 


This ſeems fabricated from the materials of Boileau, Diſ- 
cours au Roi, ver. 99. 

En vain d'un lache orgueil leur eſprit revẽtu 

Se couvre du manteau d'une auſtere vertu: 

Leur cœur, qui fe connoit, et qui fuit la lumiere, 

Sil fe moque de Dieu, craint Tartuſfe et Holière. 


Ver. 212, O ſacred weapon! left for Truth's defence, 
Sole dread of Folly, Vice, and Inſolence ! 
To all but heav'n- directed hands deny'd, 
The Mule may give thee ! but the Gods muſt 
guide, 
Boileau, VArt Poetique, ii. 145. 
L' ardeur de ſe montrer, et non pas de medire, 
Arma ta Verite du vers de la Satire, | 
And a pretty paſſage in Cowley's poem on the death of 
Mrs. Philips will illuſtrate the noble lines before us: 
But wit's like a luxuriant vine | 
Unleſs to Virtue's prop it join, 
Firm and erect towards Heaven bound; 
Though it with beauteous leaves and pleaſant fruit be 
crown'd, 
It lies, deform'd and rotting, on the ground. 


Ver. 223. The Muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away. 


An exquiſite verſe, of which Mr. Gray has made excellent 
uſe in his Ode on Spring : iis 
| Bruſh'd 
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Bruſb'd by the hand of rough miſchance, 
Or chill'd by age —. 
Ver. 226. 
— Un Taſſe Frangois, en naiſſant oublie. 

Boileau's Lutrin, v. 144. 


dead born from the preſs, 


Ver. 230. Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar, 


An alluſion, perhaps, to what is related of Julius Cæſar, 
that he wore a wreath of laurel to conceal his baldneſs. 


Ver. 234. Her prieſteſs Muſe forbids the good to die, 
; And opes the temple of Eternity. 


This is imitated from Milton's Comus, ver. 13. 
Yet ſome there be that by due ſteps aſpire 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity. 
The ſentiment itſelf is in Horace, Ode iv. 8. 
Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori 
Calo Muſa beat : 
The Muſe forbids great worth to die : 
On whom ſhe will beſtows the ſky. Creech. 
Or thus by Mr. Maſon, to the beſt of my recollection: 
— truſt this Sabine ſtrain: 
The Muſe forbids the virtuous man to die. 
It can ſcarcely be doubted, that Gray availed himſelf of 
his predeceſſors, in his Progreſs of Poetry: 
Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal boy 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ape the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic tears, 


Ver. 238. For other ſtars than * and * * wear, 
And may deſcend to Mordington from Stair, 


That is, Kent and Grafton. The next line wants expla- 
nation. 
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nation. I have ſome notion Lord Mordington kept a 
gaming-houſe. B. 
Ver. 240. Such as on Hough's unſully'd mitre ſhine, 


Dr. John Hough, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Oxford, Lich- 
field, and Worceſter, was born in 1655, and died May 8, 
1743, at the very advanced age of ninety-two, after an 
epiſcopacy of fifty-three years. | 

When Dr. Frederic Cornwallis, late archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was panting for the biſhopric of Lichfield, where 
the death of Hough, by the proceſs of tranſlation, was 
expected to make a vacancy; he paid a viſit, as if from 
the accidental circumſtance of being in the neighbour- 
hood, to the venerable prelate at Hartlebury, with the 
crozier and mitre dancing before his eyes. The facetious 
veteran, who ſuſpected the motive of his impatient vi- 
ſitor, put on the appearance of juvenile hilarity, and en- 
tertained a numerous company with uncommon feſtivity 
and ſpirit. The mortified aſpirant ſoon requeſted per- 
miſſion to retire, as if in want of reſt from the fatigues 
of his journey; and, as he quitted the room, the old 
biſhop, turning to his gueſts, exclaimed, with a waggiſh 
look, and a tone of briſker vivacity, © Come, gentlemen | 
« now we have ſent the young fellow to bed, let us 
« crack the other bottle !” | 
This anecdote was told me by a contemporary of thoſe 
prelates, ſtill living, and at that time curate to Dr, Lynch, 
at St. Croſs : ſee my Evidences of Chriſtianity, pp. 136, 
137. ſecond edition. 


Ver. 241. Or beam, good Digby, from a heart like thine. 


The character of the alluſion requires a flight amendment 


here : 


Or beam, good Digby, from a breaſt like thine ; 
becauſe 
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becauſe the beam in queſtion can proceed from the ſur- 
face only, On this account the exception does not lie 
againſt Sat. ii. 1. 108. of the Imitations : 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar, 


Ver. 249. When Truth ſtands trembling on the edge of 
Law : — 

that is, When Truth is in danger of being cut by the 
« edge of legal reſentment, ſharply whetted againſt the 
c ſatiriſt, who has the boldneſs to affert her cauſe.” 
Compare ver. 212. But I am not ſure that I underſtand 
the paſſage, and ſhall be glad to ſee my interpretation 
ſuperſeded by a better. 


Ver. 25 1. Are none, none living? let me praiſe the dead. 


This raiſes to memory the concluſion of Juvenal's firſt 
Satire : | 


experiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina : 
Since none the living villains dare implead, 

Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. Dryden. 
Ver. 255. And write next winter more Hays on Man. 


This ſeems to imply a general admiration of that poem in 


the public. 


THE DUNCIAD. 


0 


VER. 2. — „the Smithfield Muſes:“ that is, the 


vulgar and venal traſh of New- Year and Birth-Day Odes. 
Ver, 6. 
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Ver. 6. Still Dunce the ſecond reigns like Dunce the firſt, 


A ſatirical daſh at the reigning monarch, George the 
Second: and ſuch was our poet's propenſity to kingly 
caſtigation, that, had he been living now, he would have 
been incredulous enough to preſume the happy period, 
for which Plato ſighed, when kings ſhould be philoſo- 
phers, not yet arrived; and, without all peradventure, 
audacious enough (os hominis 1) to have written, with 
ſuitable chronological accommodation, 

Still Dunce the third, like Dunce the ſecond, reigns. 

Secriblerus, in MSS. 

This ſuppoſition of the good Scriblerus, though ſome- 
what harſh, appears, it muſt be owned, not altogether 
improbable. To our poet we may well apply his cha- 
racter of Therſites, in Iliad ii. 270. 

Ulyſſes or Achilles {till his theme 

But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 
And this uncourtly diſpoſition will be happily exemplified 
by one of the very fineſt paſſages in his magnificent ver- 
ſion of that divine poem; which, on that account, I 
tranſcribe with leſs reluctance, in proof of the preſent 
topic, for the gratification of the reader: Iliad xxi. 140. 

Lie there, Lycaon | Let the fiſh ſurround 

Thy bloated corpſe, and ſuck thy gory wound. 

There no ſad mather ſhall thy funerals weep, 

But ſwift Scamander roll thee to the deep; 

Whoſe every wave ſome watery monſter brings 

To feaſt unpuniſh'd on the fat of KINGS: 
for which ſarcaſm there exiſts not a glimpſe of authority 
in his original. Compare Epilogue to the Satires, Dial. ii. 
verr. 220. 221, 225. 243. for other inſtances of this hoſ- 
tility within a ſhort diſtance from each other. Dr. John- 


fon had the ſame proneneſo, and for fimilar reaſons, to ſa- 
tirize 
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tirize the reigning family; of which the following epi- 
gram is a pregnant illuſtration : 

Auguſtus {till ſurvives in Maro's ſtrain, 

And Spenſer's verſe prolongs Eliza's reign : 

Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber ſing z 

For Nature form'd the poet for the king. 
The hatred, however, which George the Second mani- 
felted for eccleſiaſtical perſecution, entitles his memory 
to veneration. 


Ver. 11. Daughter of Chaos, and eternal Night, 


Conformably to Milton's doctrine, Par. Loſt. ii. 894, 
and 960. 


where eldeſt Night 
And Chaos, anceſtors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy : 
when {trait behold the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion ſpread 

Wide on the waſteful deep: with him enthron'd 
Sat ſable-veſted Night, eldeſt of things, 

The conſort of his reign. 


Ver. 14. Groſs as her fire, and as her mother grave, 


A parody on a verſe of Dryden, Æn. vii. 1044. 


Fam'd as his ire, and as his mother fair. 


Ver. 18. For, born a Goddeſs, Dulneſs never dies, 


So Sloth, in the Diſpenſary, i. 116. 

With godhead born, but curs'd that cannot die. 
Our poet in his Iliad, v. 1091. 

Condemn'd to pain, though fated not to die. 


Ver. 19. O thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff, or Gulliver. 


A parody of the practice of graver and ſublimer poe- 


try: as Par, Loſt. iii. 2. a truly divine paſlage ! 
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Or of th' eternal co-eternal beam 
May I expreſs thee unblam'd ? 
Or hear'ſt thou rather pure ætherial ſtream ? 
As Horace in his Odes, and elſewhere : 
| Hive tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genityllis. 


Ver. 28. To hatch a new Saturnian race of lead: 


for the old Saturnian race was of gold. So Hall, Book iii. 
Sat. I. from Juvenal, vi. 1. in very poliſhed verſes for 
that age : 
Time was, and that was term'd the time of gold, 
When World and Time were young, that now are old: 
When quiet Saturne ſway'd the mace of lead, 
And Pride was yet unborne, and yet unbred. e 
Our poet further develops this thought in Dunciad, iv. 15. 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. 


Ver. 29. Cloſe to thoſe walls where Folly holds her 
throne—. | f 


Dryden, in Mac-Flecknoe : 
Claſe to the walls, which fair Auguſta bind. 


Ver. 32. Great Cibber's brazen, brainle's brothers ſtand. 


Theſe alliterations have an excellent effect in heightening 

the feſtivity of humourous poetry: nor are they cenſu- 

rable, I think, in that of a graver character, where not 

affectedly elaborate, and no terms more expreſſive could 

be choſen; as in Gray's Bard: | 
Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king | 


Ver. 33. One cell there is, conceal'd from vulgar eye. 


Dryden's Virgil, Geo. iv. 604. 
A large rece/s, conceal'd from human eyes. 
RE Ver. 36. 
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Ver. 36. Emblem of muſic caus'd by Emptineſs: 
that is, © Of bowe/ muſic; when Emptineſs, ſtationed in 
« that organ, in hollow accents plaintively murmurs 
«© cupboard.” 


Ver, 40. Lintot's rubric poſt. 


As in the Prologue to the Satires, ver. 21 5. 
What though my name ſtood rubric on the walls, 
Or plaiſter'd poſts, with claps, in capitals? 
So in ſome verſes in Pope's Miſcellany by Lintot: 
They print their names in letters ſmall, 
Bur Lintot ſtands in capital. 
In which poem but an uncleanly encomium is given to 
that Miſcellany of this chapman, in competition with 
learned publications : 
Their books are uſeful but to few, 
A ſcholar, or a wit or two: 
Lintet's for general uſe are fit, 


Ver. 52. Poetic Juſtice, with her lifted ſcale, 


As in his Meſſah, ver. 18. 

Returning Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale: 
a motto, recommended by me, and adopted, for the medal 
in commemoration of the late acquittals for High Treaſon, 
where Britiſh Liberty is repreſented as expiring, but 
refreſhed and ſuſtained by Juſtice. 


Ver. 55. Here ſhe beholds the Chaos dark and deep, 
Where nameleſs Somethings in their cauſes ſleep. 


Milton, Par. Loſt, iii. 11. 
The riſing world of waters, darꝶ and is 


Garth's Diſpenſary, vi. 113. 
U | Here 
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Here his forſaken Cont old Chaos keeps; 

And, undiſturb'd by Form, in ſilence ſleeps: 
which is an imitation of a fine paſlage in Cowley, David. i. 
79. | 

Where their vaſt court the mother-waters keep; 

And, undiſturb'd by moons, in ſilence ſleep. 
This whole deſcription of literary inſipidities, in our 
poets, exceeds, for ingenuity of thought and dexterity of 
expreſſion, any thing ſimilar within my knowledge, of 
ancient or modern authors. An ample acknowledge- 


ment, however, muſt be paid to Dryden, who ſupplied 


the parody of Cowley and the general conception of the 
paſſage, in his Mac Flecknoe : 
Where their vaſt courts the dee Nrumpetd keep, 
And, undiſturb'd by watch, in ſilence fleep. 
Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, | 
Where queens are form'd, and future heroes bred; 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try, ; 
And little Maximins the gods defy—. 
Pure clinches the ſuburbian Muſe affords, 
And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 


Ver. 67. She ſees a mob of Metaphors advance, 
Pleas'd with the madneſs of the mazy dance, 


An elegant paragraph in the Letters of Junius, the moſt 
harmoniouſly flowing of all writers, to Sir William Draper, 
ſeems to have profited from this couplet : © Maſks, hatch- 
&« ets, racks, and vipers dance through your letters in all the 
« mazes of metaphorical confuſion. Theſe are the gloomy 
* companions of a diſturbed imagination: the melan- 
e choly madne/; of poctry, without the inſpiration.” 


Ver. 71. 
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Ver. 71. How Time himſelf ſtands fill at her command. 


This line alſo will remind the reader of that ſublime verſe 
of Johnſon's, before quoted in theſe notes: 
And panting Time toild after him in vain. 


Ver. 80. . throꝰ fogs that magnify the ſcene. 


Compare ver. 262. below, with the Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
ver. 392. and the notes there. 


Ver. 98. And ſure ſucceſſion down from Heywood's days. 
She ſaw with joy the line immortal run. 


He had in view Dryden's tranſlation at Virg. Geo. iv. 303. 
Th' immortal line in ſure ſucceſſi ion reigns. 


Ver. 107. In each ſhe marks her image full expreſt. 


Dryden, in Mac-Flecknoe : 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 


Ver. 117. Sinking from thought to thought, a vaſt pro- 
| found! 
Beſides an alluſion toSatan's precipitation in the ſecond book 
of Paradiſe Loſt, our poet probably conſulted Roche/ter 
alſo, at a vigorous paſſage in his Satire againſt Mankind: 
Stumbling, from thought to thought, falls headlong 
down | 
Into Doubt's boundleſs ſeaz where, like to drown, 
Books bear him up a while, and make him try 
To ſwim with bladders of philoſophy. 


Ver. 126, Fruits of dull heat, and ſooterkins of wit; 


Dryden, in Mac-Flecknoe : 
But ſure thou'rt but a &:/derkin of wit. 


Ver. 130. And ſuck d all o'er, like an induſtrious bug. 
U2 Change 
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Change this loathſome inſect into a bee, and you have 
panegyric inſtead of ſatire, without any alteration of the 
ſimilitude. 
Charm'd with her learning, with what rapture he 
Hangs on her bloom, lite an induſtrious bee, 
| Young, Sat. v. 384. 
By ſuch narrow limits, like the confines of night and 
day, | | ö | 
Eyyvg vag wrt@ Te xai nur Y- to xD | 
are Praiſe and Cenſure, Vice and Virtue, nicely diſeri- 
minated ! “ Epithets alſo” (ſays Ariſtotle in his Rhe- 
toric, iii. 22. 9. ed. Oxon. and the ſame is equally true of 
every adjunct, whether phraſe or ſimile) © may be fetch- 
e ed either from diſparaging circumſtances, as, a mother- 
c flaughterer ; or from laudable, as, an avenger of his 
« father. So Simonides, when the man, who had gained 
ce the prize in the mule race, gave him but a ſmall fee 
« for his ode, ſtiled the beaſts, with apparent vexation 
e anddiſcontent, Progeny of the a/s: but, on receiving an 
« additional gratuity, ſpouted forth in ſublimer ſtrain, 
« Hail, DaucHTERs OF THE $STEED, with feet like 


wings!“ 


Ver. 133. There hapleſs Shakeſpeare, yet of Tibbald ſore, 
Wiſh'd he had blotted for himſelf before. 


So in his Imitations, Epiſt. ii. 1. 279. 

And fluent Shakeſpeare ſcarce effac'd a line: 
referring to the abſurd commendation of the players, that 
Shakſpeare © never hlotted a line:“ ſee Warburton's 
note on this paſſage of the Dunciad. The following 
Epigram, occaſioned by a Lady's Subſcription of 40). to 
Tibbald's Shakſpcare, may not be unacceptable to the 


reader : 


An 
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An Empreſs once gave Virgil many a pound: 

For what? for writing things that made her ſwound. 

The ſame why ſhould not then Sempronia do, 

To Tib. for writing things that make one ſ— ? 
So Bentley, of Barnes's Homer: From thence I dipp'd 
into his fulſome enoy@ enough to make a man ſpew, 
c that ſees the vanity and inſolence of the writer.“ 


Ver. 143. Here all his ſuff ring brotherhood retire, _ 
And *ſcape the martyrdom of jakes and fire. 


Other wicked wits have brandiſhed their pungent ſatire of 
this kind againſt the tranſient productions of their leſs 
happy brethren. - So Garth, in his Diſpenſary, iv. 127. 
with elegant feſtivity : | 

Abandon'd authors here a refuge meet, 

And from the world to duſt and worms retreat. 

Here dregs and ſediments of auctions reign,, 

Refuſe of fairs, and gleanings of Duck-lane—. 

Hither, retriev'd from cooks and grocers, come 

Mede's works entire, and endleſs reams of Blome. 
See Effay on Criticiſm, ver. 445.—Young, Sat. iv. 175. 

Ah! what avails it, when his dinner's loſt, 

That his triumphant name adorns a poſt ? 

Or, that his ſhining page, provoking fate! 

Defends Sirloins, which ſons of Dulneſs eat ? 
Oldham, whoſe ſatiric powers were very conſiderable, 
might ſupply Pope with this phy/ical impurity; who, how- 
ever, did but ſpur the willing courſer : p. 300. 

Then who'll not laugh to ſee th' immortal name 

To vile Mundungus made a martyr flame ? 

And all thy deathleſs monuments of wit 

Me porters tails, or mount in paper kite? 
by which our poet profited below, at ver. 234. 

| U3 Where 
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Where: vile Mundungus trucks for viler rhymes : 
as appears from another verſe of * at the ſame 
place: 

And truck for pots of ale next Stourbridge Fair. 
After all, this fragrant flower was probably culled from the 
parterre of Dryden, in his Mac-Flecknoe : 

From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 

Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 

Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay, 

But loads of Shadwell almoſt chok'd the way : 

a paſſage imitated by our poet below, ver. 1 56. and above, 
ver. 122, 


Ver. 145. © A Gothic Library! - much inferiour in 
mock majeſty to the original reading, © A Gothic Va- 


i tican /”? 


Ver. 152. This verſe ſtood at firſt, not ſo well: 

Old bodies of philoſophy appear: 
as „ a body of philoſophy” is much leſs in uſe than 
te a body of divinity,” ſuch as Doolittle, and many others, 
have given to the world whoſe place can no where be 


found. 
Ver. 158. An hecatomb of pure unſully'd lays. 


Verily the drift of our poet is ſomewhat dubious in this 
place: whether he meaneth this pur:ty, of their preſent 
ſtate, as they were guiltleſs of diy fingers, becauſe no 
man had read them; or prophetically ſpeaketh, in the 
primitive character of a poet, concerning their future and 
final deſtination to the ſacrificial fire, (which is the moſt 
purgative of all the elements, and is thus celebrated as 
ſuch at ver. 227. 


Go, purify d by flames, aſcend the ) 
and 


— 
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and of their conſequent eſcape from that impure alterna- 
tive of martyrdom,” on which we have deſcanted in our 
illuminating commentary at ver. 143. of this delectable 
performance. Scriblerus in M88. | 


Ver. 168. —< the Butt and Bays :” that is, the butt of 
malmſey, which is a part of the Laureat's remuneration 
ſor his goodly ſongs : ſee below, ver. 293. 


Ver. 150. To this our head, like byaſs to the bowl, 
Which, as more pond'rous, made its aim more 
true, : 
Obliquely wadling to the mark in view. 


An improvement on Dryden's Mac-Flecknoe : 
This is that boaſted bias of the mind; 
By which, one way, to dulneſs *tis inclin'd : 
Which makes thy writings lean on one fide till, 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 


Ver. 188. And once betray'd me into common ſenſe. 


Alluding, I preſume, to the ſame performance, which he 
has ſo handſomely commended in his Imitations, Epiſt. 
ii. I. 92. 

To Gammer Gurton if it gives the bays, 

And yet deny the Carcleſs Huſband praiſe. 


Ver. 239. | at once be bleſt 
In Shadweli's boſom with eternal reſt. 


An indecorous alluſion to Luke xvi. 22. and in the ſame 
manner below, ver. 301. and ii. 174. 


the maſter of the ſev'nfold face. 


Ver. 244. 


A happy parody on Ovid, Met. xiii. 2. 
clypei dominus ſeptemplicis Ajax: 
the maſter of the ſev'nfold ſhield. Dryden. 


U 4 Ver, 247. 
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Ver. 247. Then lights the ſtructure with averted eyes. 
An imitation of Virgil, En. vi. 223. | 
— ſubjectam, more parentum 


Averſi, tenuere facem: 
And fire the pile, their faces turn'd away. Dryden. 


Ver. 255. Tears guſh'd again, as from pale Priam's eyes, 
When the laſt blaze ſent Ilion to the ſkies. 

“ O' my conſcience,” ſays the Iriſhman, “ the eel is the 
« longe/i-liv'd creature I ever knew, after it is dead.” 
Priam lived to ſee the beginning of the conflagration, but 
not the end of it; having been murdered, according to 
Virgil, not very late in the fatal evening. A little of that 
learning, which his abſurd petulance led him to ridicule in 
Bentley, would have been of ſervice to Pope on this and 
ſome other occaſions. A curſory recollection of Dry- 
den's verſion, at Æn. ii. 692. might poſſibly be the cauſe 
of his miſtake. 


Ver. 260. A veil of fogs dilates her awful face. 


He had his eye on a couplet of Dryden, in Mac-Flecknoe ; 
a couplet of incomparable elegance: | | 

His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace; 

And lambent dulneſs play'd around his face. 
Theſe glories of Chriſtian ſaints were tranſmitted, I 
preſume, like the generality of Popiſh ſuperſtitions, from 
their heathen anceſtors; and originated in thoſe lambent 
flames of fabuliſts, reputed prophetical of extraordinary 
fame: ſee Virgil's Æneid, ii. 682. Florus, i. 6. and the 


commentators there. 


Ver. 287. The Goddeſs then, o'er his anointed head—, 
Dryden, in the Satire ſo often quoted: 
All 
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All arguments, but moſt his plays, perſuade, 
That for anointed dulneſs he was made. 


Ver. 326. And Coll! each butcher roars at Hockley-hole. 


The place is marked as the reſidence of the ſame frater- 
nity by Gay, in his Trivia, ii. 409. 

Behind him moves, majeſtically dull, 

The pride of Hockley-hole, the ſurly Bull: 
and the paſſage in general is imitated from Dryden's 
Mac- Fleeknoe : 

Echoes from P—fſ—g-Alley Shadwell call, 

And Shadwell they reſound from Aſton-Hall. 


BOOK II. 


VER. 2. | or Fleckno's Iriſh throne ; 
of whom thus Dryden : 

The hoary prince in majeſty appear'd, 

High on a throne of his own labours rear'd. 


Ver. 4. * fragrant grains.” This cleanly periphraſis 
owed it's origin, I preſume, to a paſſage 1 in Hudibras, ii. 
2. 027. 

Next one upon a pair of panniers, 

Full fraught with that, which, for good manners, 

Shall here be nameleſs, mixt with grazns, 

Which he diſpers'd among the ſwains. 


Ver. 7. . All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn coxcombs as they gaze. 
This reſembles Addiſon, in his Verſes to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller : | 
, Whilſt 
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Whilſt all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 

And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. * 

And the reader will obſerve, that the poet here gives hs 
eye a command over the medium of viſion, as if a material 
appendage of the /?rument : as in his Meſſiah, ver. 39. 


very poetically: 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray : 


wins ſee the notes. 


Ver. 10, new bronze their face. 


The Laureat, in ſome verſes on himſelf, did not diſclaim 2 
portion of this quality, Life of Cibber, p. 3. * edit. 
Nature and Art in thee combine, 
Thy talents here excel: eule 
All ſhining braſs thou deft outſhine, 
To play the cheat ſo well. 


Ver. 11. So from the ſun's broad beam, in ſhallow urns, 
Hlcav'n's twinkling ſparks draw light, and point 
their horns. : | 
The imagery of the paſſage is exquiſitely delicate and 
beautiful. There is one defect, however, which is, that 
the twwinkling ſparks are properly the fired lars, when the 
paſſage, from it's general meaning, and the particular 
term hors, mult be underſtood to ſpeak of the planets 
only. There are more elegancies in poetry, originating 
from the confideration of Jig, the ætherial ftream of 
our epic bard, as a fluid, than from almoft any other 
ſource whatever. Indeed the preſent couplet is entirely 
conſtructed from Milton, Par. Loſt, vii. 364. where the 
great artiſt acquits himſelf with conſummate {kill : 
Of light by far the greater part he took, 
Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive 


Ant 
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And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 
Her gather'd beams; great palace now of light. 
Hither, as to their fountain, other ſtars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light ; 
And hence the morning-planet gilds her horns. 


I wiſh he had written transfuſed for tranſplanted, in the 


ſecond verſe of the quotation.— Hughes, in his Ode on the 
Houſe of Naſſau: | 
The ſun of glory, which ſo bright 
Beam'd on all the darling line, 
Did, from its golden urn of light, 
On William's head redoubled ſhine. 
Sterling's Paraphraſe on Job, chap. xxviii. 

Who feeds the vr of unexhauſted day, 

While the cheer'd world bleſs the diffuſive ray? 
Where, had he written s for feeds, the couplet would 
have riſen above mediocrity. I have illuſtrated this 
pleaſing figure elſewhere, at Virgil's Ecl. vi. 33. and 
Lucretius, ii. 147. v. 282. 


Ver. 17. The reader may ſee a couplet like this in his 


Odyſſey, xxiv. 107. and in the next, 
an endleſs band 


Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land; 
our poet treads in the ſteps of Virgil, En. viii. 7. 
undique cogunt 
Auxilia, et latos vaſtant cultoribus agros. 


Ver. 29. But now (ſo Anne and Piety ordain) 
A church collects the ſaints of Drury-lane. 


After Dryden, in his Mac-Flecknoe : 
A watch-tower once; but now, ſo fate ordains, 
Of all the pile an empty name remains, 


Ver. 50. 


/ 
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Ver. 50. —— and call'd the phantom Moore. 


* 


James Moore Smith, mentioned alſo in the Prologue to 
the Satires, ver. 385. He was memorable as a plagiary; 


and from that imputation aroſe the following waggiſh 


epigram : , | 
To prove himſelf no plagiary, Moore 
Has writ ſuch ſtuff as none &er writ before. 
Thy prudence, Moore, is like that Iriſh wit, 
Who ſhew'd his breech, to prove *twas not b——-t. 


Ver. 54. An imitation of Virgil, An. v. 382, or rather 
of Homer, Il. xxiii. 666. 676. 


Ver. 57. Fear held them mute:“ am eyevorro R=, 


Homer : who is followed by Milton, Par. Loſt, ii. 420. 
all ſat mute, 
Pond'ring the danger with deep thoughts. 


Ver. 62. He left huge Lintot, and outſtripp'd the wind. 


| 
This alſo is imitated from Virgil, En. v. 318. 
Primus abit, longeque ante omnia corpora Niſus, 
Emicat, et ventis et fulminis ocyor alis. 


Ver, 67. With arms expanded Barnard rows his ſtate, 
And left-legg'd Jacob ſeems to emulate. 


That is, Jacob Tonſon; to whom Dryden, on being 
refuſed the price aſked for his Virgil, ſent the following 
verſes: 

With leering look, bull-fac'd, and freckled fair, 

With two left legs, with Judas-colour'd hair, 

And frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air: 
adding to the meſſenger, “ Tell the dog, that he who 
« wrote them, can write more.” — The money was paid 
accordingly. 


6 The 
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The couplet before us ſtood thus in a former edition: 
With legs expanded Barnard urg'd the race, 
And ſeem'd to emulate great Jacob's pace. 


Ver. 70. „ Curl's Corinna:“ Mrs. Thomas : ſee 
Swift's Verſes upon her, vol. vii. p. 78. of Sheridan's 


edition. 


Ver. 77. if poets aught of truth declare: 


ſi quid habent veri vatum præſagia: 
igt | Ovid, Met. fin. 

And Curl's prayer is an imitation of Cloanthus, Virg. 

En. v. 234. and of Ulyſſes, Hom. Il. xxiii. 770. 


Ver. 83. A place there 1s betwixt earth, air, and ſeas : 


compare Temple of Fame, ver. II. with this place. 


Ver. 85. There in his ſeat two ſpacious vents appear. 


This verſe remindeth the good Scriblerus of a merry 
conceit, prevalent among the provincial ruſtics in a 
midland county of this realm, that the age of an animal, 
called a badger, may be known from the number of vents 
in his ſeat: the creature being bleſſed with an additional 
vent for every additional year of his exiſtence, from the 
extraordinary benevolence of Nature for his relief, — 
And, moreover, the two vents of Jove here ſpoken of 
will remind the claſſical reader of the two caſks attributed 
to this God by the venerable father of poetry; one of 
which was, doubtleſs, a caſk of ale for good men, and 
one of /mall beer for the profane. Idem in MSS. 


Ver. 91. Amus'd he reads, and then returns the bills, 
Sign'd with that Ichor, which from Gods diſtills. 


When a certain deſerter from his political aſſociation, 
ſince exalted to ſuch nobility as kings can beſtow, had 
determined 
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determined on ſeceſſion, he is ſaid, among other letters 


of apology, to have written one to the late L-— 4 
8b, who replied as follows: « L——d $——h pre- 
« ſents his compliments to Mr. * * * *: he has received 
«© his letter: it is now before him; and in a few minutes 
ce will be behind him.” 


Ver. 104. As oil'd with magic juices for the courſe, 


Alluding, I apprehend, to the ancient practice of anoint- 
ing the body with oil, preparatory to the gymnic exerciſes. 
Warburton's note ſeems too remote and ſingular to have 


ſupplied the compariſon. 

Ver. 108. Nor heeds the brown diſhonours of his face. 
This very ludicrous deſcription may have received ſome 
improvement from Parnel's verſion of Homer's Batracho- 


muomachia, Part 111. 
This ſaw Pelobates; and from the flood = 
Heav'd with both hands a monſtrous maſs of mud: 


The cloud obſcene o'er all the hero flies, 
Dißbonours his brown face, and blots his eyes. 


Ver. 114. His papers light fly diverſe, toſt in air. 
« Then both—flew diverſe—tſt up and down:“ Par. 
C | | 


Ver. 121. Heav'n rings with laughter, 


So Homer, but in another ſenſe, II. i. 599. 


Agger Y- 0 as EvwpTo YEAWG POKAGEDDL 9:00. 
And unextinguiih'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies. Pope. 


Ver. 126. © Breval.“ See an account of him and his 
works, and the cauſe of Pope's reſentment, in the liſt of 
dramatic authors, ſubjoined to Cibber's life of himſelf; 


4th edition. 
Ver. 129, 
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Ver. 128. He graſps an empty Joſeph for a John, *  * 1 
A pleaſant alluſion to Ixion, embracing a cloud inſtead 
of Juno; or a parody on Homer, II. iii. 376. 

Kenn de Tpupancia ape? EMeTO Xeipt Tmax : 

And left an empty helmet in his hand. Pope. 


Ver. 148. And Tutchin, flagrant from the ſcourge below. 


Away with the falſe delicacy of audacious editors; in- 
terpolating our nobleſt authors, and rooting from the 
poetic garden it's moſt odoriferous flowers] Reſtore in- 
ſtantly, at my peril, the genuine lection of the verſe, 
which if the poet himſelf were to deny, I would not 
believe him : 

And Tutchin, fragrant from the ſcourge, below. 
See what an admirable improvement from a ſingle letter ! 
Has not our poet in reality ſaid the ſame thing above, at 
ver. 3. a high-colour'd and precious paſlage ? 

Or that where on her Curls the public pours, 

All-bounteous, fragrant grains and golden ſhow'rs. 
Who is ſo ignorant as not to know the effect. of fear on 
the inteſtinal conſtitution ? gil was one of your deli- 
cate mealy-mouthed gentlemen, who diſguiſed Nature in 
general deſcription : 

cur ante tubam tremor occupat artus ? 

Why trembling wait the trumpet's martial ſound ? 
But Juvenal ſpeaks out, like a more honeſt votary of 
Truth and Nature : | 
ſolvunt tibi cornua ventrem : 

The clarion's clangor proves a purge to thee. 
Why need I mention the ſuperiour effect to the eyes of 
the ſpectators, and the additional allurement to the can- 
didates, from the delineation of ſuch a gaudy colour on 


the tapeſtry, with the graceful exhibition of a parabolic 
Curve 


8 
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curve in the trajectory of the projectile? Surely, ſurely, 
we have ſufficiently aſcertained the reaſonableneſs of our 
emendation ! but, to overpower every ſcruple, let our 
poet be his own interpreter, ver. 154. 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows. 
Scriblerus, in MSS. 
With all ſubmiſſion to ſuch great authority, we are of 
opinion, that the venerable critic's partiality for conjec- 
tural emendation has led him unneceſſarily to an altera- 
tion of the text, Even Horace might have taught him 
the propriety of the preſent reading, Epiſt. i. 16, 47. 
habes pretium, loris non ureris, aio: 
and again Epod. iv. 3. (after Lucretius, ili. 1032.) 
Hibericis peruſte funibus latus : * 
but above all his immedlate predeceſſor ür, in Henry 


and Emma: 
The beadle's laſh {till hd on their back. 


Ver. 150. The very worſted ſtill look'd black and blue. 


In this inimitable pleaſantry, he probably meant to par- 
ody ſome as fine lines as ever were written, in Ovid's 


Metamorphoſes : ſee the note on Moſchus, ii. 111. in my 
edition of that poet. 


Ver. 1 56. And the freſh vomit run for ever green. 


Tickell, in his poem on Oxford : 
New beauties ſhall adorn our ſylvan ſcene, 
And in thy numbers grow for ever green. 


Ver. 169. One on his manly confidence relies, 
One on his vigour and ſuperiour ſize. 


This couplet is cloſely conſtructed from Dryden's verſion 


of the paſſage imitated, Æn. v. 570. | 
One 
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One on his youth and pliant limbs relies; 
One on his ſine ws and his giant /ize. 


Ver. 205. Bentley his mouth with claſſic flatt'ry opes, 
And the puff'd orator burſts out in tropes. 


An imitation of Butler, Hudibras, i. 1. 81. 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


Ver. 211. © The pleaſing pain ” as in the caſe of 
a certain vulgar diſorder, which a Scotch peer is re- 
ported to have ſaid, he would not be without on any 


account, for the pleaſure of ſcratching. 


Ver. 226. With thunder rumbling from the muſtard bowl. 


Thunder was imitated on the Roman ſtage by rolling huge 
ſtones along, or down a declivity, devolutis tonitrubus, 
Phædrus, v. 7. 23. where ſee the commentators. 


Ver. 256. High ſound, attemper'd to the vocal noſe. 


A dextrous uſe is made of this humourous line in the 
third ſtanza of the Parody on Gray's Elegy : 
Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room, 
Where lies a ſtudent in profound repoſe, 
Oppreſs'd with ale, wide echoes through the gloom 
The droning muſic of his vocal noſe. 


Ver. 259. But far o'er all ſonorous Blackmore's ſtrain ; 
Walls, ſtceples, ſkies bray back to him again. 
Numerous are the paſſages in ancient poetry, that reſem- 
ble this couplet; but it were ſuperfluous to quote them. 
I muſt obſerve, however, that Warburton in vain at- 
tempts to make Blackmore ridiculous for endeavouring 
to ennoble the word ray by its application to the /ound 


X of 
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of armour, & c. for, (to mention no more authors) ſo Mil- 

ton, in Par. Loſt, vi. 209. | | 

arms on armour claſhing bray'd 
Horrible diſcord : | 

and Smith, of trumpets, in Phædra and Hippolytus, Act v. 

with claſhing ſhields, and bray;ng trumpets. 


Ver. 263. Long Chanc'ry lane retentive rolls the ſound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round. 


The verſification and the ſatire are alike admirable. He 
| ſeems to have had in his eye YirgiPs Æneid, v. 148. | 
Tum plauſu fremituque virum, ſtudiisque faventum, 
Conſonat omne nemus, vocemque incluſa volutant 
Litora : pulſati colles clamore reſultant. _ 
Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing ſound, 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills rebound—. 
| Dryden. 
Daniel de Foe, in his True-born Engliſhman : 
The gath'ring air returns the doubling ſound, 
And long repeating thunders force it round. 
Gay's Rural Sports, addreſſed to our poet, i. 63. 
Whoſe rolling current, winding round and round, 
With frequent falls makes all the wood reſound. 


Ver. 272. To where Fleet-ditch with diſemboguing ſtreams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames : 
The king of dykes! than whom no fluice of 


mud 
With deeper ſable blots the ſilver flood. 


Ben Fonſon, of the fame collection of filth, in the Epi- 
logue to Every Man in his Humour: | 
And as our cities torrent, "ent t infect 
The hallow'd bowels of the ſilver Thames, 
Is checkt by ſtrength and clearneſs of the river. 


Garth 
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Garth is more poetical in his language than either poet, 
and was probably under the contemplation of our author, 
Diſpenſ. iii. 125. 

Nigh where Flet-ditch deſcends in ſable ſtreams, 

To waſh his ſooty Naiads in the Thames. 


Ver. 283. In naked majeſty Oldmixon ſtands, 

And, Milo-like, ſurveys his arms and hands, 
In former editions great Dennis occupied the place of 
Oldmixon : and the poet was not inattentive to Dryden's. 
verſion of the original verſes in Ovid: 

Now ſapleſs on the verge of death he nds, 
Contemplating his former feet and hands. 

And, Milo-li te, his ſlacken'd finews ſees, 

And wither'd arms—. | | 
The changes, that took place in the various editions of 
this poem, are a curious ſubject of enquiry and ſpecula- 
tion, and plead moſt ſtrongly againſt the rectitude of our 
poet's ſatire, who could ſo eaſily accommodate, with very 
ſimilar language and attributes, very different characters. 
Warburton's verſati.ity is not leſs obſervable and ſuſpi- 
cious z who adapts the note at ver. 294. to a man of a 
monoſyllable name, with trivial adjuſtment, from one of 
two ſyllables : the original reading having been, © Then 
« * try'd.” x 


Ver. 309. Aſk ye their names? as in Juvenal, 
Sat. x. 219. where Dryden renders, 
Aſt me their names, I ſooner could relate—. 


Ver. 312. Mother Oſborne” ; ſee Lord Che/terfield"s 
paper in Fog's Journal, No. 376, and Maty's note there. 


Ver. 314. Theſe are—ah no! theſe were the Ga- 
| zetteers !” 


X 2 | A moſt 
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A moſt facetious parody on Virgil, An. ii. 325. 
Fuimus Troes ; fuit Ilium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum : 
Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town. Dryden. 


Ver. 315. The paſſage ſtood as follows in the ſecond 
edition : | 
Not Welſted fo: drawn endlong by his ſcull, 
Furious he ins. 
And in the ſame edition, ver. 326. was given thus : 
Lo Smedley roſe in majeſty of mud. 


Ver. 333. How young Lutetia, ſofter than the down, 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown—. 


The fabrication of characteriſtic names is not leſs inge- 
nious and ſpecific here than in a paſſage of leſs phy/ical 
impurity, the Rape of the Lock, Canto 11. ver. 112, to 
116. For the propriety of the epithet to the Naiad Merd- 
amante, a Goddeſs, which he will not find in his Latin 
Dictionary, the reader may One ver. 108. above, and 
the note there. 


Ver. 343. The paſſage ran thus in the ſecond edition : 
Pours into Thames : each city bowl is full 
Of the mixt wave, aud all who drink grow dull. 
How to the banks where bards departed doze, 
They led him ſoft 53 Hou all the bards aroſe : 
Taylor, fweet bird of Thames, majeſtic bows, 
And Shadwell nods the poppy on his brows : : 
ſee Book iii. ver. 19—23, 


Ver. 357. Prompt or to guard or ſtab, to ſaint or damn, 
Heav'n's Swiſs, who fight for any God or man. 
This irreverent inſinuation againſt the diſintereſted pu- 
_ of the holy brotherhood our poet has tranſlated from 
| that 
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that moſt redoubtable of Miſo-Parſons, John Dryden, in 
his Hind and Panther: ; 

Thoſe Swiſſes fight on any fide for pay, 

And 'tis the living that conforms, not they. 
Butler had no more grace than his unhallowed ſucceſ- 
ſors, but with equal audacity ſuſpected the motives of 
the clergy in their laudable accommodations of ſenti- 
ment to the exigencies of the time, and in becoming all 
things to all men, to all circumſtances, and to all doc- 
trines : as witneſs Hudibras, iii. I. 1273. 

What's orthodox, and true believing 

Againſt a conſcience ?—A good living. 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ?— 

About two hundred pound a-year. 

And that, which was prov'd true before, 

Prove falſe again? — Two hundred more. 
But obſerve the melioration of mankind ! A modern wit, 
of no vulgar merit, thus reſpectfully deſcribes the bench 
of biſhops, as conforming in godly practice and pious 
reſignation to the true ſanctity of their venerable order: 

They, {till obedient to their Maker*s nod, 

Adore their Sovereign, and reſpect their God : 

And wait, good men! all earthly things forgot, 

In humble-hope of Enoch's happy lot. 


Ver. 359. Thus the ſecond edition : 

Slow moves the Goddeſs from the ſable flood, 
Her prieſt preceding, thro' the gates of Lud. 
Her critics there ſhe ſummons, and proclaims—. 


Ver. 379. At firſt, « Three Cambridge ſophs:“ and 
more properly, as, I believe, the term is not uſed at Ox- 
ford; but he was deſirous, no doubt, of avoiding a 
more particular reflection. 

X 3 Ver. 398. 
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Ver. 398. knock'd his chin and breaſt. 


From Dryden's tranſlation of Ovid, Met. x. 
And rais'd his tardy head, which ſunk again; 
And, ſinking on his boſom, knock'd his chin. 


Ver. 400. Yet filent bow'd to Chrif”'s no kingdom heres 


The deliberate unimpaſſioned hoſtility of Pope, and 
the miſanthropic virulence of Swift, againſt Biſbop 
FToadley, is eaſily accounted for upon the ſame laudable 
principle, which excited their antipathies in ſo many 
other inſtances z namely, his zeal and abilities in vindi- 
cating the civil and religious liberties of mankind. The 
Sermon here alluded to, On the Nature of the Kingdom, 
or Church, of Chriſt, is well known to have occaſioned a 
long, vehement, and learned debate, under the name of 
the Bangorian Controverſy; of which See, Hoadley was 
at that time biſhop. It was preached before George 
the Firſt, at St. James's, March 1, 1717. and publiſhed 
by his ſpecial command: and ſoon went through many 
editions. "Re? | 
In the preſent inſtance the ſatire is undoubtedly levelled 
with juſtice at this medling prelate, for his aſſurance in 
ſuppoſing that Parliaments and Biſhops, by their Canons, 
Acts, and Articles, were not infinitely better qualified 
to promulgate laws, for the regulation of the Chriſtian 
Church, than Chriſt himſelf! How confuſed, myſte- 
rious, and inexplicable is the term of evangelical com- 
munion, as laid down by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in 
that obſcure and complex propoſition, “I believe that 
« Jeſus is the ſon of God!“ compared with the perſpi- 
cuity, the ſimplicity, the brevity, and the clegance of 
our Church of England Articles, and the Creed of the holy 
Athanaſius! I ! 


Ver. 405. 
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Ver. 405. As what a Dutchman plumps into the lakes, 
One circle firſt, and then a ſecond makes. 


Parnell, in his Hermit : 
But, if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every ſide. 


And note we on this occaſion, (faith the venerable Scrib- 
lerus, in MSS. penes me) the ſcrupulous delicacy of 
our poet, in the decent veil, throww over the cauſe of this 
undulation by the indefinite phraſeology of the firſt line: 
having, I ween, a further end alſo in view; that grand 
ſecret of fine writing, in which ſomething is reſpectſul- 
ly left for the imagination and invention of the reader. 
Nor is Dryden in his Mac-Flecknoe deſerving of leſs 
laud for a ſimilar inſtance of decorum ; whence, perhaps, 
| our poet might learn wiſdom : | 

About thy boat the little fiſhes throng, 

As at the morning-toaſ? that floats along. 
Noble examples of delicate diſcretion for future bards on 
poſleriour occaſions ! 


Ver. 410. Round, and more round, o'er all the ſea of 
heads. 


A form of repreſentative expreſſion employed before by 
Dryaen; as in his Cymon and Iphigenia : 

Short and more ſhort, the miſſive weapons fly. 
Compare the note at Eſſay on Man, iv. 341. 


Verr. 412. 414. In the ſecond edition : 
O!d James himſelf unfiniſh'd left his tale—. 
Nor Motteux talk'd, nor Naſo whiſper'd more. 


Ver. 415. „ Oſtrzea” : that is, an oyſter wench : hence, 
in the next verſe, his mother's tongue. He found this 
fattitious name in Gay's Trivia, iii. 185. | 

X 4 Ver. 418. 
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Ver. 418. And all was huſh'd, as Folly's ſelf lay dead. 


Creech, in his tranſlation of the ſtory of Lucretia, from 
Ovid, Faſt. ii. 

And all was huſbt, as Nature's /elf lay dead. 
And Hughes, in his Morning- Apparition : 

All things were hu/td, as Noiſe itſelf were dead. 


Ver. 421. Why ſhould I ſing, what bards the nightly Muſe 
Did ſlumb'ring viſit, and convey to ſtews ? 


A parody on Paradiſe Loſt, ix. 20. 
If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 
Her nightly viſitation unimplor'd, 
And dittates to me ſlumb' ring. E 


Ver. 425. How Henley lay inſpir'd beſide a ſink. 


As if to imbibe the mephitic exhalations of the place; an 
eſtabliſhed vehicle of prophetic influences. So Virgil, 
An. vii. 83. F 
— nemorum quæ maxima ſacro 
Fonte ſonat, ſævamque exhalat opaca mephitim, 
 Hinc Italz gentes omnisque CEnotria teilus 
In dubiis reſponſa petunt. 
The banks of rivers alſo, which is, perhaps, the more 
obvious alluſion of the paſſage, have ever been the fa- 
vourite ſpot of poetic viſion, In this view thoſe lines of 
the Penſeroſo are gloriouſly enchanting : 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather'd ſleep: 
And let ſome ſtrange my/terious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 
Softly on my eyc-lids laid, 


Hence 
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Hence Gay, in his Rural Sports, i. 60. 

Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams: 
and Gray, in the Elegy: 
His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


BOOK III. 


VER. 8. He hears loud oracles, and talks with Gods. 


Oxilly's verſion of the paſſage, imitated from Virgil, is: 
When wondrous ſhapes of fleeting forms appear; 
He talks with Gods, and doth ſtrange ——_ hear. 

Prior, in his Simile : 

In noble ſongs and lofty odes, 
We tread on ſtars, and talk with Gods. 


Ver. 17. Her treſſes ſtaring from poetic dreams. 


This is not ſufficiently appropriate: the character of the 
Sibyl was prophetic rather, and poetry the mere vehicle 
of her tranſports. I ſhould prefer: 

Her treſſes ſtaring from ecſtatic dreams. . 


Ver. 22. And Shadwell nods the poppy on his brows. 


He took the hint from Dryden's Mac-Flecknoe : 
His temples, laſt, with poppies were o'erſpread, 
That, nodding, ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. 


Ver. 35. When lo! a ſage appears, 
By his broad ſhoulders known —. 


An imitation of Homer, II. iii. 226. 
arnp nu TE WEYRG TE, 
Exox O Apyeuy xepanny nd" evpeas wikis 


And 
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And Settle's /ize is thus intimated by our poet's maſter 
in his Abſalom and Achitophel, Part ii. 

Drink, ſwear and roar ; forbear no lewd delight 

Fit for thy bulk ; do any thing but write. 


Ver. 38. « His only ſuit”—. Upon which and ſuch paſ. 
ſages, abundant in our author's ſatirical pieces, Johnſon 
remarks with much truth and equal ſeverity: “ The 
great topic of his ridicule is poverty: the crimes, with 
* which he reproaches his antagoniſts, are their debts, 
their habitation in the Mint, and their want of a din- 
« ner. He ſeems to be of an opinion, not very uncom- 
6 mon in the world, that to want money is to want every 


> 66 thing.” 
Ver. 40. © Another yet the ſame”: aliusque et 
idem : Horace in his Carmen Szculare. 


Ver. 43. Oh born to ſee what none can ſee awake! 


An imitation of Virgil, An. vi. 391. 
Corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina: | 
My boat conveys no living bodies o'er. — Dryden. 


Ver. 49. Who knows how long thy tranſmigrating ſoul 
Might from Bceotian to Bœotian roll? 


Several paſſages of Dryden ſeem to have contributed their 

aſſiſtance here; as his verſion of Perſius, Sat. vi. 

Who in a drunken dream beheld his /oul 

The fifth within the tran/migrating roll: 
where that ſenſe of roll is appoſite: but no utility, beyond 
that of the rhyme, is diſcoverable in the term employed 
by our poet z who found it, however, in his great prede- 
cefſor's Ode to the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew : 
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But, if thy pre-exiſting ſoul 

Was form'd, at firſt, with myriads more, 
It did thro? all the mighty poets r0//, 

Who Greek or Latin laurels wore. 


Ver. 69. See round the poles, where keener ſpangles ſhine, 
Where ſpices ſmoke beneath the burning line, 


Theſe are excellent verſes indeed ; and may owe ſome 
obligations to a very animated and PRIOR * in 
TickelPs Proſper of Peace: 
Now o'er his head the polar bear he holes, 
And freezing ſpangles of the Lapland ſkies 
Now ſwells his canvas to the ſultry line, 
With glittering ſpoils where Indian grottos ſhine, 
Where fumes of incenſe glad the ſouthern ſeas, 
And waſted citron ſcents the balmy breeze. 


Ver. 80. There rival flames with equal glory riſe: 
that is, equal brightneſs; as in his Eloiſa, ver. 341. 

From op'ning ſkies may ſtreaming glorzes ſhine : | 
and many other places. And upon the ſubject of theſe 
verſes, thus Seneca, de Tranquill. Anim. 9. Quadrin- 
“ genta millia librorum Alexandriæ arſerunt, pulcher- 
„ rimum regiz opulentiæ monumentum:“ referring to 
a former conflagration at the ſame city. 


Ver. 87. Lo, where Mœotis fleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waſte of ſnows. 


Dr. Fohn/on tells us, that this was the couplet, with which 
Pope, as he had been told, declared his own ear to be 
molt gratified ; but profeſſes himſelf unable to ſee the 
reaſon of this preference. I think the couplet excellent 
in two reſpects, both from a judicious pauſe and a deſcrip- 
tive tenour in the numbers, and a curious felicity of moſt 

* appropriate 
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appropriate expreſſion. We may compare ſome lines in 
A. Phillips celebrated letter from Copenhagen, on a con- 
genial ſubject: lines, if you except the inſipid epithet 
delightful, not unworthy of Pope himſelf : | 
The hills, and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flowery plains, and ſilver- ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 


Ver. 89. The north by myriads pours her mighty ſons; 
Great nurſe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns, 


As Gray, in a grand paſſage of his unfiniſhed Eſſay: 
As oft have iſſued, hoſt impelling hoſt, | 
The blue-ey'd myriads from the Baltic coaſt. - 


Ver. 99. See Chriſtians, Jews, one heavy ſabbath keep; 
And all the weſtern world believe and ſleep, 


A modification of his exemplar, Dryden, Epiſt. xiv. 
Long time the ſiſter- arts, in iron ſleep, 
A heavy ſabbath did ſupinely keep. 


; Ver. 104. And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. 


Butler alſo ſomewhere celebrates this ſingularity in the 
pericranium of that extraordinary philoſopher, with his 
uſual pleaſantry: 

My noddle is not made of braſs, 

As Friar Bacon's noddle was. 


Ver. 109. Till Peter's keys ſome chriſt'ned Jove adorn, 
And Pan to Moſes lends his golden horn. 


What can ſurpaſs the wit and urbanity of this moſt inge- 
nious couplet? The word at Exodus xxxiv. 35. which 
denotes the ſtream of light from the face of Moſes, means 
alſo a horn, and is ſo rendered in the Vulgate; and Pan, like 

| the 
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the reſt of the Satyr-tribe, has horns aſſigned to him by 

the heathen mythologiſts : hence the facility and ſuitable- 

neſs of the transformation here ſpecified. The reader 

may ſee a ſimilar effort of ſportive fancy in Dodſiey, iii. 

p. 82. but conducted with much inferiour dexterity. 

I learn too from a late commentator on Prudentius, in 

Symm. i. 89. ed Rom. 1788. that the archangel Michael 

was made from Mercury; and the poet himſelf thus in- 

troduces Conſtantine, as dictating this ingenious ac- 

commodation of the ſtatues of their pagan anceſtors, 

ver. 502. in preference to the demolition of them: 
Marmora, tabenti reſpergine tincta, lavate, 

O! proceres: liceat ſtatuas conſiſtere puras. 
Artificum magnorum opera hæc pulcherrima malim 
Ornamenta fiant patriz, nec decolor uſus 
In vitium verſæ monumenta coinquinet artis. 

Hence let each marble, cleans'd from gory ſtain, 

To hallow'd uſes conſecrate remain: 

Let ſhrines and ſtatues, to new glory born, 

Redeem'd from rites impure, our ſtate adorn. 

Ver. 115. Peel'd, patch'd, and pye-bald, linſey-woolſey 
| brothers, 


Grave mummers! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirt- 
leſs others. 


Lord Rocheſter, in his Satire againſt Marriage : 

Tho' ſhe be /in/ey-woolſey baud and whore. 
Samſon Agoniſtes, ver. 1325. 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics. 
A mummer, in the primary and proper ſignification of the 
term, I take to mean a * ſpeechleſs actor,“ one who exhi- 
bits by dumb geſticulation. If this be accurate, the de- 
finition in Johnſon's Dictionary requires correction. I 


ſuppoſe the primary term to be mimus. 
Ver. 125. 
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Ver. 125. This fav'rite ifle, long ſever'd from her reign. 
An elegant alluſion to the well-known paſſage in Virgil's 
firſt Eclogue : 


et toto diviſos orbe Britannos : 
And Britons, ſever'd from the reſt of men. 


Ver. 1 38. Behold an hundred ſons, and each a Dunce. 


Dryden would have written, with ſuperiour vigour, I 
think, and more luminous exhibition of the thought, 
Behold an hundred ſons, and every ſon a Dunce. 


Ver. 141. With all thy father's virtues bleſt, be born! 
And a new Cibber ſhall the ſtage adorn. 


As in his own Meſſiah, ver. 22. 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born! 
And the ſecond verſe is a parody on Virgil, Ecl. iv. 7. 
Jam nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. 


Ver. 145. From the ſtrong fate of drams if thou get free, 
Another Durfey, Ward ! ſhall ſhine in thee, 
He appears to have conſulted Dryden's tranſlation of the 


verſes parodied with ſo much humour: 
Ah ! could'ſt thou break through fate's ſevere decreey 


A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee, 


Ver, 147. Thee ſhall each ale. houſe, thee each gill- houſe 


mourn 
And anſw'ring gin-ſhops ſowrer ſighs return. 


A more immediate parody, perhaps, of Smith's poem on 
the Death of J. Philips: 

Thee, Philips, thee deſpairing Vena 6 mourns, 

And gentle Iſis ſoft complaints returns. 


ver, 163. Silence, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia 
| howls, f 
A: © hillips, 
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A. Phillips, in his letter from Copenhagen: 
The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy vallies how!, 


Ver. 177. Embrace, embrace, my ſons, be foes no more; 
Nor glad vile poets with true critics“ gore. 


This much reſembles the beginning of Lucan's Phar- 
ſalia: 


quæ tanta licentia ferri 

Gentibus inviſis Latium præbere cruorem? 

Say, Romans, whence ſo dire a fury roſe 

To glut with Latian blood your barbarous foes? _ 

Rowe. 

But the language of the former verſe is more cloſely mo- 
delled from Dryden's verſion of the verſes in the Æneid, 
expreſsly parodied: 

Embrace again, my ſons ; be foes no more : 

Nor ſtain your country with her children's gore. 


Ver. 179. © Behold yon pair:“ meaning Thomas 
Burnet, third ſon of the famed Biſhop of * and 
Colonel Duckit. 


Ver. 186. Of ſober face, with learned duſt beſprent. 


So Gay, in his Epiſtle to our poet, ſtanza 18. 

O Wanley, whence com'ſt thou with ſhorten'd hair, 
And viſage from thy ſhelves with duſt beſprent. 
And hence, I preſume, an error is to be corrected in 

Drummond's Poems, part i. ſonnet 43. 
Dear eye, which deign'ſt on this ſad monument 
The ſable ſcroll of my miſhaps to view, 
Though it with mourning Muſe's tears be /prent, 
And darkly drawn, which is not feign'd, but true. 


Ver. 201, 
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Ver. 201. How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue, 


He had Homer's celebrated verſe in view, Il. i. 249. 
T's xa amo yAwTong WENT νννEEéZ prev audy' 
| Words from his tongue more ſweet than honey flow'd: 
which Million has elegantly varied, Par. Loſt, ii. 112. 
But all was falſe and hollow, though his agus 
Dropt manna. | | 


Ver. 207 Oh worthy thou of Egypt's wiſe abodes ; 
A decent prieſt where Monkeys were the gods. 


&* You ſhall ſee in Egypt (ſay Lucian and Clemens Alexan- 
« drinus) a moſt magnificent temple, large, and decorated 
« with precious ſtones : but, if you enter, and look for 
&* the God, you ſhall find a goat, a monkey, or a cat.“ 


Ver. 212. After this came once the following verſes : 
Thou too, great Woolſton! here exalt thy throne, 
And prove no miracles can match thy own. 


v 216. — “ or a Milton's flame: corrected, much 
for the better, from “a Seraph's flame,” of ſome other 
editions. 

Ver. 226. © ſolid darkneſs:“ alluding to Exodus, x 
21. „even darkne/s which may be elt: whence Milton, 
Par. Loſt, xii. 187. 

Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darkneſs. 

Ver. 253. — In yonder cloud behold 

Whoſe ſarſenet ſkirts are edg'd with flamy gold. 


The poet might have in his recollection a very delicate 
picture in Milton's Comus, ver. 221. 
Was I deceiy'd, or did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night? 


Ver. 26 Is 
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Ver. 261. „ Immortal Rich!” To this gentleman's 
wonder-working exhibitions Fenton thus refers in his 
Prologue to Southerne's Spartan Dame: | 

We hop'd that Art and Genius had ſecur'd you ; 

But ſoon facetious Harlequin allur'd you: 

The Muſes bluſh'd to ſee their friends exalting 

Thoſe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. 

„ Whilſt we were acting (ſays Cibber ſomewhere' in his 
„Life) the beſt plays in the language to empty houſes; 
« Rich, with his rarce-ſhows, was drawing the _— 
town after him.” | 


Ver. 267. Boothin his cloudy tabernacle ſhrin'd. 


Alluding to Exodus, xl. 38. as Milton, Par. Loſt viii: 
248. 


— - ſhe in a cloudy Labernacle 
Sojourn'd the while: | 


Ver. 269. Dire is the conflict, diſmal is the din. 
From Paradiſe Loſt, vi. 
| dire was the noiſe 
Of confli ; over head the diſmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. 


Ver. 288. “ Smithfield fair:” that is, Bartholomew fair; 


which is kept in Smithfield, where theſe ERIN 
' wonders were exhibited. 


Ver. 292. Thus, i in the ſecond edition : 
In the dog' s tail his progreſs ends at laſt. 


Ver. 307. To aid our cauſe if Heay'n thou chnkt not 
bend, 


Hell thou ſhalt move. 


A tranſlation of Virgil, En. vii. 312. | 
Y | Flectere 
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Flectere ſi nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo. 


Ver. 319. This, this is he, foretold by ancient rhymes ; 
Th' Auguſtus born to bring Saturnian times: 
Signs following ſigns lead on the mighty year: 
See the dull ſtars roll round, and re-appear. 


That is, the completion of the magnus orbis, or great 
cycle of years, when the heavenly bodies have returned to 
the ſame relative poſitions in the ſky. And our poet had his 
eye throughout on Dryden's tranſlation of the paſſage al- 
luded to in Virgil's 4th Eclogue: 
The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
Renews its finiſh'd courſe : Saturnian times 
Koll round again; and mighty years, begun © —- 
From their firſt orb, in radiant circles run. : 


Ver. 325. On poets' tombs ſee Benſon's titles writ. 


Auditor Benſon erected a monument to Milton in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, in the year 1737, on which his own name 
is inſcribed as the founder. Concerning him, ſee Pen- 
nant's London, p. 381. 2nd edition. | 


Ver. 327. See under Ripley riſe a new Whitehall. 
This architect was employed in repairing the building in 
queſtion at the time of the firſt edition of this poem: 
hence is explained a paſſage in Windſor Foreſt, yer. 
377+ | 

I ſee, I ſee, where two fair cities bend 

Their ample bow, à new HY hitehall aſcend. 
This Ripley is mentioned ſatirically again in Moral 
Effays, iv. 18. and in the Imitations, Epiſt. ii. 1. 186. 


Ver. 330. Gay dies unpenſion'd with a hundred friends. 
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An alluſion ſeems intended to this poet's fable, The 
Hare and many Friends; ; the introduction to which thus 
concludes : 

"Tis thus in friendſhip, who oo er 

On many, rarely find a friend. 


Ver. 332. And Pope's s teri years to comment — . 
late. 


Johnſon ſays in his Life of Broome, upon the fabjea of 
the diſagfeemerit arid alienation between him and Pope, 
„] have been told that they were afterwards reconciled.” 
The verſe before us may be fairly conſidered as a ſtrong 
preſumption of this feconeilinioh, _ the reading of 
former editions! 

And Pope's tranſlating 1 three hte years with Broome : . 
where his name was unpleaſantly aſſociated wm ergo 
ſtances of misfortune and regret: \ 


Ver. 333. © Proceed, great days! j' allading to Vee 
Ecl. iv. 12. 


1 incipient magni brocedere menſes. | 
Ver. 338. And Alma Mater lie diſſolv'd in Port. 

We have here a notable proof, that the 'prophetical cha- 
rater at the publication of this poem was not disjoined 
from the pvetical : for then, not port, but a much hum- 
bler beverage, nut- brown ale; was the favourite liquor of 
Alma Mater's nurſlings ; and for many years after that 
period. But, as this is a hard doctrine, notwithſtanding 
the proſpective viſion, in which theſe great changes ate 
diſplayed, may we not have recourſe to a different inter- 
pretation: and, as the word diſſolved, will eafily ſignify 
mere relaxation to tranquillity and peace; the phraſe to be 


di Holued i in port will mean * a happy retirement into the 
| d& GE 60 harbour” 
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« harbour” of reſt from thoſe laborious ſtudies and exer- 
citations, which may be expected to haraſs the votaries of 
learning in academic bowers? That this period of ſom- 
nolent and unprofitable inactivity is arrived, far be it 
from us in any wiſe to inſinuate; or even to ſuppoſe the 
poſſibility of ſuch degeneracy, i in this learned ſeminary ! 


Seriblerus, i in MSS. 


BOOK IV. 


VER. 3. Of darkneſs viſible ſo mock be lent, 
. As half to ſhe w, half veil, the deep intent. 


This is modelled from Par. Loſt i. 63. as every — of 
Engliſh poetry will immediately recollect: 
No light, but rather darkneſs vi/ible, 
_ Serv'd only to diſcover fights of woe. 
For the conception, which ſupplied this moſt curious and 
happy language, as well as for the congenial deſcription 
in his Penſeroſo, ver. 79. no leſs happily embodied ; 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom : | 
our epic bard was indebted, I have no doubt, to ) Cowley 3 
Davideis, i. 357- 
No We d moon does in ſtol'n e appear, 
Or with dim taper ſcatters darkneſs there : 
which is very bold expreſſion, and not inferiour in felicity 
to that of Milton himſelf. - And theſe inſtances, I think, 
are a convenient illuſtration of our poet's doCtrine in the 
Eſſay on Criticiſm : 
Great wits ſometimes may glorioufly offend, 
And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend. 
Ver. 6, 
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Ver. 6. To whom Time bears me on his rapid wing. 
The poet had in his memory Milton's Sonnet vii. 
How ſoon hath Time, the ſubtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year— 


To that ſame lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heay'n—. 


Ver. 22. And Wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains, 


In reference partly to his own caſe, as a Papiſt, and partly 
to that of his friend Atterbury, now dead, but till alive in 
the fond remembrance of our poet, who has exemplified 
his affection for this prelate in many paſſages of his 
works. | 


Ver. 31.“ Mad Mathe/is—.” This vicious accent of 
the word is authoriſed by Prudentius, and other authors 


of declining Latinity. 


Ver. 39. For this and the next couplet he gave in the 
firſt edition the two following verſes: 


Oft her gay ſiſter's life and ſpirit fled, 
But Hiſtory and Satire held their head, 


Ver. 58. Wake the dull church—. 


One would think, by our poet's repreſentation of eccle- 
Gaſtics, that he had taken his opinion of them from Ho- 
garth's Sleeping Congregation, as if they were merely 

Wakeful themſelves to give their hearers ſleep : 
Nay, to ſuch a pitch of irreverence had Satire carried 
him ! he brings a charge of ſomnolency againſt eccle- 
ſiaſtics themſelves; and not only ſo, but even againſt 
the hierarchical watchmen of the church, in that well 
known line, 

To goad the prelate, um! ring in his ſtall, 

| | T3 Ver. 105 
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Ver. 105. There mov'd Montalto.” Sir Thomas 
Hanmer.—B. 1 N 
To this character is ſubjoined a facetious note in the firſt 
impreſſion: “ An eminent perſon of quality, who was 
c about to publiſh a very pompous edition of a great au. 
be thor, very much at his own expence indeed! And the 
verſes from 116 to 119. are explained by the circum» 
ſtance of Sir Thomas's edition coming from the Oxford 
preſs: they did not appear at firſt, Dr. Johnſon, how- 
ever, who delighted in contradiction, commends Hanmer, 
as eminently qualified for his undertaking. 


Ver. 133. And, while on Fame's triumphal car they ride, 
Some ſlave of mine be pinion'd to their ſide. 

Alluding to the practice of the Romans, thus mentioned 
by Fuvenal in his Tenth Satire : 

4. — et ſibi conſul 

Ne placeat, curru ſeryus portatur eodem. 

A ſlave in the ſame chariot ſeen to ride, 

To mortify the mighty madman's pride. Dryden. 

Ver. 144. Eton and Winton ſhake thro” all their ſons, 
Compare his Iliad, xvi. 672. Odyfley, xi. 684. And for 
this and the next couplet the firſt edition gave the fol- 
lowing ; E $4 
All fleſh is humbled, youth's bold courage cools 
Each ſhudd'ring owns the genius of the ſchools. 


Ver. 147. The pale boy-ſenator yet tingling ſtands, 


As Gay in his Eclogue on the Birth of the Squire : 
Let younger brothers o'er dull authors plod, _ 
Laſh'd into Latin by the tingling rod. 


Ver. 176, Some gentle James ——, 


6 | Warb urton, 


Warburton, whoſe notes on this and the preceding verſe 
are excellent, informs us, that © this great prince was the 
oc firſt who aſſumed the title of Sacred Majeſty which his 
© loyal Clergy transferred from God to Him:” and ſurely 
by a very eaſy and imperceptible tranſition, if indeed it 
were any tranſition at all from their creator to their 
maker. When James, after this acceſſion to his regal 
titles, was on a viſit to a Scotch Nobleman, before they 
ſeparated in the evening, the peer, mindful alike of the 
monarch and the man, and willing to loiter in no duty of 
hoſpitality, ſaid to his illuſtrious gueſt : © Would your 
«© SACRED MaJEsTY chooſe A WHURE to-night ?” 


Ver. 187. May you, my Cam and Iſis. 


So the later editions ; but, I preſume, by an error of the 
preſs, The firſt gives, “ May you, may Cam and Iſis:“ 

that is,“ You, my prieſts.” And as an e/eve of Cam, I 
cannot but love and applaud our poet for thus placing 
my Alma Mater before my Aunt; as in the former book 
he made the elders of Iſis reel, before the reverend ſons of 
Cam were overpowered by the jolly god, even upon the 
moſt malignant interpretation of the paſſage, 


Ver. 200. “ The ſons of Marg'ret :” that is, the mem- 
bers of St. John's College, vulgarly and opprobriouſly de- 
nominated Fohnian Hogs : opprobriouſly, I ſay ; becauſe 
no College in the whole univerſity is ſo little infected 
with the mange of Sans-culoti/me, the prevalent ſyſtem of 
the ſwiniſh multitude. Their college was founded by 
Margaret, mother of Henry VII. and is waſhen by the 
Cam from thoſe impurities, decorated in this glorious 
poem by the magnificent appellation of 

— „ ſragrant grains and golden ſhowers.” 


Y 4 Ver, 206. 
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Ver. 206. % Walker with rev'rence took.” He was 
Bentley's conſtant friend in College. B. This appears 
ſufficiently from the records of the controverlies alluded 
to in verx. 201, 202. 


Ver. 216. Author of ſomething yet more great than 
letter. 


Upon this ſubject, the reader will be gratified with the 
candid remarks of a learned and amiable writer, Dr. 
Foſter, late maſter of Eton ſchool, in his Eſſay on Ac- 
cents, pp- 132, 133. &c. ſecond edition. 


Ver. 220. Diſpute of me or te —. 


Alluding to Horace, Ode i. 1. 29. ſee my note there. 
That juſt and indiſputable correction was originally, I 
believe, ſuggeſted by Rutger/ius, but afterwards, and I 
dare ſay independently, preſented itſelf, from the plain 
exigence of the paſſage, to various critics, 

Whether by accidental coincidence from the com- 
plexion of the ſubject, or by what other method, I 
cannot determine; but certainly not from an experi- 
mental acquaintance with that author, the verſes before 
us exactly reſemble an epigram of Herodicus, pre. 
ſerved by Athenzus at the end, of his fifth book : 


Sever, AgtoTagxeinn, en” evt vwra JanratThN 
Exaada, ug £z0ng dt He xiual®* 
T wmoBouCurtg, [0voTvAAcfar oi ot WERNNE 
To cu, xa ofwiv, xa To pu, nde To vw, 
T9" ou ein, dvgtr eto Hpodiny de 
| Ea ce HH x beo mais Bac. 


Hence 
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Hence o'er the ſeas, ye piddling critics! go; 

Hence with the ſwiftneſs of a hunted roe. 

Each creeping corner-poring worm! that dwells © - 

On ſcraps of phraſe, and words, and ſyllables. 

Still huſks and ſhells your daintieſt fare may be: 

Leave the rich feaſt of ſentiment for me. 

Ver. 224. And Alſop neyer but like Horace joke. 
Our poet knew juſt as much of what was elegant in this 
way, as he knew of the Chineſe language. The zany, here 
celebrated, has two copies of Latin yerſes in the Muſæ 
Anglicanæ, full of metrical improprieties, and in ſtrains of 
proſaic inſipidity. He had the audacity to abuſe Bentley, 
in his preface to a frivolous edition of Æſop's fables z 
when he, and all the Chriſt Church antagoniſts put 
together, were, to that moſt learned and ſagacious critic, a 
band of Liliputians to gigantic Gulliver. And the gene- 
rality of Warburton's notes on ſuch paſſages in our poet's 
writings betray a diſingenuous flippant ignorance, highly 
diſgraceful to fo great a man; who had native merit in 
ſuſſicient quantity to render ſuch impotent efforts at 
arrogating knowledge beyond his reach wholly unneceſ- 
ſary to his reputation. Dr. Lowth, the late biſhop of 
London, gained no laurels by his ignorant and unſeaſon- 
able attack on the mighty author of the letter to Mills 
and the diſſertation upon Phalaris. Even in his own 
language, what writer has exceeded the ſhrewdneſs of his 
remarks on Collins? And name me the man, who could 
have exhibited the complex conceptions of the following 
paſſage with equal vigour and perſpicuity. It occurs in 
his fifth ſermon at Boyle's lectures, and is an argument 
againſt the conſtruction of the human frame from the 
fortuitous collocation of parts upon the atomic ſyſtem of 
Epicurus: 


cc Let 


- 


— 
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Let us conſider how next to in-poſlible it is, that chance 
&© (if there were ſuch a thing) ſhould in ſuch an immenſe 
« variety of parts in an animal twice hit upon the fame 
« ſtructure, ſo as to make a male and female. Let us 
« reſume the former inſtance of the twenty-four letters 
« thrown at random upon the ground. Tis a mathema- 
« tical demonſtration, that theſe twenty-four do admit of 
« ſo many changes in their order *, that they may make : 
© ſuch a long roll of differently ranged alphabets, not 
« two of which are alike, that they could not all be ex- 
„ hauſted, though a million million of writers ſhould each 
« write above a thouſand alphabets a-day for the ſpace of 
« a million million of years. What ſtrength of imagina- 
te tion can extend itfelf to embrace and comprehend ſuch 
&« a prodigious diverſity? And 'tis as infallibly certain, 
te that, ſuppoſe any particular order of the alphabet be 
&« aſſigned, and the twenty-four letters be caſt at a 
& venture, ſo as to fall in a line; it is fo many million of 
millions olds to one againſt any ſingle throw, that the 
te aſſigned order will not be caſt. Let us now ſuppoſe, 
« there be only a thouſand conſtituent members in the 
« body of a man (that we may take few enough) it is 
« plain that the different poſition and fituation of theſe _ 
* thouſand parts would make ſo many diifering com- 
© pounds, and diſtinct ſpecies of animals. And if only 
« twenty-four parts, as before, may be ſo multifarioully 
ac placed and ordered as to make many millions of millions 
« of differing rows; in the ſuppoſition of a thouſand 
« parts, how immenſe mult that capacity of variation be? 
« Even beyond all thought and denomination, to be 
« expreſſed only in mute figures, whoſe multipied 


* Tacquetti Arithmet. cap. de Progreſſione. 
« powers 


C 
66 
£c 
cc 
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powers are beyond the narrowneſs of language, and 
drown the imagination in aſtoniſnment and confuſion: 
eſpecially, if we obſerve, that the varicty of the alpha- 
bet conſidered above was in mere longitude only; but 
the thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverſified by 


e ſituation in all the dimenſions of ſolid bodies: which 
« multiplies over and over again, and overwhelms the 


fancy in a new abyſs of unfathomable number. Now 
it 1s demonſtratively certain, that it is all this odds to 


« one, againſt any particular trial, that no one man 


cc 


cc 


could by caſya! production be framed like another; 
(as the atheiſts ſuppoſe thouſands to be in ſeveral regions 
of the earth;) and I think *tis rather more odds than 
leſs, , that no one female could be added to a male, 
inaſmuch as that moſt neceſſary difference of ſex is a 
higher token of divine wiſdom and ſkill, above all the 
power of fortuitous hits, than the very ſimilitude of 
both ſexes in the other parts of the body, And again, 
we muſt conſider, that the vaſt imparity of this odds 
againſt the accidental likeneſs of two caſual formations 
is never leſſened and diminiſhed by trying and caſting. 
"Tis above a hundred to one againſt any particular 
throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet of faces with 
four cubical dice, becauſe there are fo many ſeveral 
combinations of the fix faces of four dice. Now, after 
you have caſt all the hundred trials but one, *tis ſtill 
as much odds at the laſt remaining time, as it was at 
the firſt : for blind infenfible chance cannot grow 
cunning by many experiments; neither have the pre- 
ceding caſts any influence upon thoſe that come after. 
So that if this chance of the atheiſts ſhould have eflayed 
in vain to make a ſpecies for a million million of ages, 
'tis ſtill as many millions odds againſt that formation, 

. cc as 
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ic as it was at the firſt moment in the beginning of 
things. How incredible is it, therefore, that it ſhould 
hit upon two productions alike *, within ſo ſhort dura- 
* tion of the world, according to the doctrine of our 
„ atheiſts? How much more, that it ſhould do ſo within 
« the compals of a hundred years, and of a ſmall tract of 
« ground, ſo that this male and female might come 
* together? If any atheiſt can be induced to ſtake his 
* ſoul for a wager, agaiuſt ſuch an inexhauſtible diſpro- 
$ portion, let him never hereafter accuſe others of eaſi- 
* neſs and credu'ity.” 


Verr. 228. 231. I poach in Suidas for unlicens'd Greek—-., 
What Gellius, or Stobæus haſh'd before, 


On which verſes thus Pope and Warburton : “ The firſt 
«& 2a dictionary-writer, of impertinent facts and barba- 
© rous words, &c.” Now, if we ſhould deduct from 
the compilation of Suidas all his chronological, hiſtorical, 
and biographical communications, which are very copious 
and important, as they conſiſt of extracts from the beſt au- 
thors of antiquity z and ſhould leave only his philological 
information with it's concomitant examples; a maſs of 
literature would remain, of much the ſame value as 
Johnſon's dictionary, if a general wreck of Englith 
authors ſhould be produced by caſualty and time: but 
how ineflimably valuable ſuch a repoſitory would then 
be; it is eaſy for any man to diſcover. Conſidering, 
therefore, this ſtrange and ignorant deciſion of Warbur- 
ton, what can poſſibly be conceived more unſeaſonable 
and out of place, than Toup's critical cpiflle, as addreſſed 
to this prelate ? | 


* Verum, ut opinor, habet novitatem ſumma, recensque 
Natura eſt mundi, neque pricem cxordia cepit. Lucritu', v. 


Ver. 235. 
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Ver. 236. The body's harmony——; : / 
Ben Jonſon, in his Underwoods, ix. erg 

T'were too long to ſpeak of all; 

What we harmony do call 

in a body, ſhould be there. 
The whole paſſage in our poet is wrought up to great 
perfection: vigorous ſentiment in admirable propriety 
and gracefulneſs of diction. | | 


Ver. 245. Nor could a Barrow work on ev'ry block. 


An alluſion to the Latin proverb: “ Non ex quovis ligno 
« fit Mercurius.” 


Ver. 252. And write about it, Goddeſs! and about it. 


Boileau deſcribes this verboſe nothingneſs with leſs hu- 
mour, but equal ſignificance: Sat. x. 688. 

Celle qui toujours. parle, et ne dit jamais rien: 
and in much the ſame words in Epiſt ix. 60. Ihe play- 
fulneſs of Coroley on this topic may come into competition 
with our poet himſelf, in the Puritan and Papiſt: 

Nay, Cromwell, Bury, Whiſtler, Sir John Wray, 

He who does ſay, and ſay, and ſay, and ſay. 


Ver. 275. He here borrows from his own Itnitations of 
Horace, Epiſt. ii. 2. the end. 
Ver 301. To happy convents, boſom'd deep in vines, 


So Milton, in his Allegro, ver. 78. 
Towers and battlements it ſees 
Bo/om'd high in tufted trees. 


Ver. 304. Diffuſing languor in the panting gales, 


Mr. Gray has decorated this thought with a much more 
poetical dreſs in his unfiniſhed Eſſay: 


There 
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There languid Pleaſure ſighs in every gale. 
Dr. Johnſon's language too is finely embelliſhed with 
imagery on a parallel occaſton, in his Vanity of Human 


Wiſhes: 
Here every gale bears health upon its wings. 


Ver. 318. and greatly daring din'd. 
A compound beſore employed by Sheffield, in a very 
beautiful couplet on the death of Don Alonzo, condemn- 
ed to death for aſpiring to the Infanta of Portugal: 
If from the glorious height he falls, 
He greatly daring dies; 
Or mounting where bright beauty calls, 
An empire is the prize. 8 
And this adventurous temerity of appetite is well ſet 
forth by Gay, in a parody on Horace, Trivia iii. 195. 
That man had ſure a palate cover'd o'er ” 
With braſs or ſteel, that on the rocky ſhore 
Firſt broke the 00zy oyſter's pearly coat, 
And riſqu'd the living morſel down his throat. 


Ver. 344. The pains and penalties of idlenefs, 


The alliteration is very happy, and the ſentiment reſembles 
Horace, Epiſt. i. 11. 28. 

Strenua nos exercet inertia . 

A buſy idleneſs deſtroys our eaſe. Creech. 
Nor is Cowley unlike, David. 1. 714. 

Laborious effects of idlenels : 
but an excellent verſe in Boileau is expreſsly imitated, 
Epiſt. xi. 86. 

Le penible fardeau de n'avoir rien à faire. 

The painful burthen of an idle life. 


Ver. 356. O may thy cloud ſtill cover the deceit. 
Creech 
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Creech thus renders the original verſe in Horace: 
And o'er my cheats and forgeries ſpread a cloud. 


Ver. 367. To headleſs Phoebe his fair bride poſtpone—. 
Lord of an Otho, 


A trivial variation from himſelf in his Epiſtle to Addiſon: 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair-one's fide, 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 


Ver. 441. The common ſoul, of Heav'n's more frugal 
make, 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake. 


The elements of this couplet ſeem derived from a ſaying 
of Diogenes, recorded by Laertins and others, that * the 
* ſouls of ſwine merely ſerved to keep their bodies from 
c putrefaction.“ 


Ver. 451. The head, that turns at ſuperlunar things, 

Pois'd with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins“ wings. 
This learned and moſt ingenious philoſopher was ac- 
cuſtomed to declare an expectation, that © the time would 
& come, when it would be as common for men to order 
their wings, as now to order their boots.“ The late 
invention of balloons is an approximation to the realiza- 
tion of this conception. 


Ver. 468. And laſt, to Nature's cauſe thro' Nature led. 
As in his Eſſay on Man, iv. 332. 
But looks thro' Nature up to Nature's God. 


Ver. 471. We nobly take the high Priori road, 
And reaſon downward, till we doubt of God. 


An oblique cenſure of Dr. S. Clarke's celebrated De- 
monſtration of the Being and Attributes of God a priori; 
after the example of his “ guide, philoſopher, and friend,” 

who 


6—— — 
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who is perpetually attacking Clarke in his fragments of 
Eſſays, and thus expreſſes himſelf in his letters to our 
poet: © Rather than creep up ſlowly, à poſteriori, to a 
cc little general knowledge, they ſoar at once as far and as 
high as imagination can carry them. From thence they 
« deſcend again, armed with ſyſtems and arguments, à 
& priori; and, regardleſs how theſe agree, or claſs with 
« the phænomena of Nature, they impoſe them on 
© mankind.” 


Ver. 495. Then ſnapt his box, and ſtrok'd his belly down. 


As Gray, of Divinity, in his humourous verſes on Lord 


Sandwich: 


From the table ſhe roſe, with a bumper in hand, 
And ſtrok'd up her belly, and ftrok'd down her band. 


Ver. 549. IN a prieſt ſuccind i in amice white, 


Milton, Paradiſe Regained, iv. 426. oy d 
Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till mqtning fair 


Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey. 


Ver. 561. “ Knight lifts the head.“ This very man, 
or his fon, was made Lord Catherlough in Ireland. B. 
Vet. 565. Next, bidding all draw near on bended knees, 
The queen confers her titles and degrees. 
It is cuſtomary for the candidates at Cambridge to kneel 
before the Vice-Chancellor for the ratiſication of their 


degrees: and the ſame uſage, I preſume, extends to 
Oxſord. 


Ver. 581. All my commands are eaſy, ſhort, and full : 
My ſons ! be proud, be ſelfiſh, and be dull. 


He here treads in the ſteps of his poetic maſter, part ii. 


of Abſalom and Achitophel : QF 
The 


Oo POE. oy 


The midwife laid her hand on his thick ſkull, 
With this prophetic bleſſing, Be thou dull! 
Ver. 592. The ſenator at cricket urge the ball, 
Gray has borrowed this expreſſion in his Ode on Eton- 
College: 
To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed, 
Or urge the flying Ball? 


Ver. 593.“ Pontific luxury :” a _ ſuggeſted, 
perhaps, by the verſe of Horace : 


| Pontificum potiore cans. 


Ver. 6or. This and the three following verſes are thus 
varied in the firſt edition : 

But here, vain Icarus! thy flight confine 

Forbear, nor hope to make thy monarch thine : 

Blind with ambition! to think princes things 

Made juſt for thee, as all beſide for kings. 


Ver. 605. More ſhe had ſpoke, but yawn'd—, 
Here he was aſſiſted by Garth, Diſpenſ. i. 20g. 


More he had ſpoke, but ſudden vapours riſe, 
And with their filken cords tie down his eyes, 


Ver. 608. ——< leaden G— preach'd.” Gilbert, 
Archbiſhop of York. — B. 


It was given with leſs RD As» G—lb—t, in the firſt 


edition. 


Ver. 613. Wide, and more wide, it ſpread over all the 
_ 
Ev'n Palinurus nodded at the heim. 


This very elegant alluſion he owes to Young, Sat. vii. ver. 
225. | | 


2 | What 
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What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm! 
Our Palinurus flept not at the helm : | 
His eye ne'er clos'd, long ſince inur'd to wake, 
And outwatch every ſtar for Brunſwick's ſake. 
The expreſſion of the laſt line is taken from Milton, 
Penſeroſo, ver. 87. | 
Where I may oft cut- watch the Bear. 


Ver. 615. The vapour mild o'er each committee crept ; 
Unfiniſh'd treaties in each office ſlept; 
And chiefleſs armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. 


Theſe four verſes are ſaid to be taken from the State 
Poems, but I am unable to point out their ſtation there. 
They partly exiſted in the poem, probably that intended, 
of Halifax on Orpheus and Signora Margarita : 

And, when the tawny Tuſcan rais'd her ſtrain, 

Rook furls his fails, and dozes on the main: 

Treaties unfiniſh'd in the office ſleep, 

And Shovel yawns for orders on the deep. 

Of the firſt of theſe verſes our poet has made uſe in his 


Ode on St. Cecilia's Day : 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais d his ſtrain. 


TMITATIONS OF HORACE. 
 EPISTLE VII 


VER. 10. —& melancholy whores :” from affecting 
to dreſs in black. 


This 


Ver. 40, A ſafe companion, and a free, 
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This collocation of the words may very well paſs, I think, 
in lighter poetry, like that before us; but has, perhaps, 
ſcarcely ſufficient dignity for a ſerious ſubject and grave 
numbers: ſee my note on the Odyſley, xiv. 392. 


Ver. 73. Near fifty, and without a wife. 


As in his Prologue to the Satires, ver. 131. 

The Muſe but ſerv'd to eaſe ſome friend, not wife: 
where the language appears to me extremely aukward, 
and the meaning moſt inſipid. 


SATIRE VI. 


VER. 22. And to be kept in my right wits. 


An apprehenſion of the loſs of intellect gave the Dean 
great uneaſineſs through life. Some hereditary expeCta- 
tion, or ſome peculiarity of feeling, I preſume, occaſioned 
a perpetual anticipation of that ſad event, which at length 
befell him. Pope's part of the imitation begins at ver, 
125. but I cannot accede to Warburton's opinion, that 
his portion of the performance is executed with more 
dexterity than that of Swift, who is unexceptionably 
excellent, and preſerves with moſt happy accommodation 
the playful urbanity of his author. There are indeed 
ſeveral ſtrokes in the more humourous paſſages of Pope's 
diviſion after Swift's beſt manner; but the following 
ſeems to me the moſt ſucceſsful : 

Tells all their names, lays down the law: 

Que qa eſt bon! Ah goutez ga! 

That jelly's rich, this malmſey healing: 

« Pray dip your whiſkers and your tail in!” 


Ver. 220. Give me again my hollow tree, 
A cruſt of bread and liberty ! 


Z 2 Cowley, 


? 
\ 
4 
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Cowley, in his Eſſay on Liberty: 

Give me, great God! but bread and liberty. 
One ſtanza in his imitation of the ninth ode of Horace's 
fourth book is incomparably beautiful : 

Tho? daring Milton fits ſublime, 

In Spencer native Muſes play : 

Nor yet ſhall Waller yield to time, 

Nor penſive Cowley's moral lay. 
The laſt line ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by a verſe in 
the Complaint of that amiable poet : 

Where rev'rend Cam cuts out his famous way, 

The melancholy Cowley lay. 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


WINDSOR FOREST. 


VER. 68. The hollow winds through naked temples roar. 


As Donne, in his Second Satire, modernized by Pope : 
when winds in our ruin'd abbyes roar. 


Ver. 133. Oft as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 
So before him Philips, in his Cider, ii. 175. 
they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds. 8. 


Ver. 269. Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By god-like poets venerable made. 


From Philips Cider, ii. 6. 
6 


or 
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— — or what 
UnrivaPd authors by their preſence made 
For ever venerable. S. 


Ver. 387. Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay, 
To the bright regions of the riſing day ;—&c, 


Tempt icy ſeas 


The whole paſſage ſeems a grand improvement from 


Philips“ Cider, ii. fin, 

| uncontrol'd 
The Britiſh navy through the ocean vaſt 
Shall wave her double croſs, t'extremeſt climes 
Terrific, and return with odorous /po:ls 

Of Araby well fraught, or Indus? wealth, 
Pearl and barbaric gold. 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM 


VER. 240. Correctly cold, and regularly low. 
Much in the ſame ſtrain Garth's Diſpenſary, iv. 24. 
The weeds of writings for the flowers they cull; 
So nicely taſteleſs, ſo correctly dull! 
Ver. 559. As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 


So Lucretius, iv. 333. 
Lurida præterea fiunt quæcunque tuentur 
Arquati. 
Beſides, whatever zarndice-eyes do view, 


Looks pale as well as thoſe, and yellow too. Creech. 


Z 3 RAPE 
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RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


CANTO iii. Ver. 156. And ſcreams of horror rend th' 
affri ighted ſkies, 


Smith, in his Phædra and Hippolytus, Act iv. 
When thou ſhouldſt rend the ſcies with clamorous grief. 


Canto v. ver. 39. All fide in parties, and begin th' attack; 
Fans clap, ſilks ruſtle, and * whale- 
bones crack; | 
Heroes' and heroines' ſhouts 8 
riſe, 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies, 
The groundwork of this deſcription was, I think, the 
battle in the Diſpenſary, v. 233. | 


And now the ſignal ſummons to the fray ; 

Mock falchions flaſh, and paltry enſigns play. 
Their patron God his ſilver bow-ſtring twangs 
Tough harneſs ruſtles, and bold armour clangs— 
The deadly drugs in double doſes fly, 

And peſtles peal a martial ſymphony. 


Ver. 60. One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong, 


This alſo ſeems derived from the Diſpenſary, v. 304. 
Stunn'd with the blow, the batter'd bard retir'd, 
Sunk down, and in a /imile expir d. 


Ver. 127. A ſudden ſtar it ſhot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair, 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 


Perhaps Garth's Diſpenſary, iv. 253. — * our poet 
in the finiſh of this paſſage ; 


1 How 
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How lambent jellies, kindling in the night, 
Shot through the tber in a trail of light. 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


VER. 75. The paſſage inaccurately quoted from me- 
mory by our poet at this place as Chaucer's, is found in 
the Faerie Queene, iii. I. 25. and runs thus: 

Ne may Love be compel'd by maiſtery ; 

For ſoone as maiſtery comes, ſweet Love anone 

Taketh his nimble winges and ſoone away is gone. 


Ver. go. If there be yet another name more free, 
More fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee. 


This much reſembles alſo a diſtich in Dido's Epiſtle to 
ZEneas, Ovid, vii. 167. 
Si pudet uxoris, non nupta, ſed al dicar: 
Dum tua ſit Dido, quidlibet eſſe feret. 
To be thy wife if I unworthy prove, 
By ſome inferiour name admit my love. Dryden. 


Ver. 112. The ſhrines all trembled, and the lamps grew 
pale. 


Prior, in Henry and Emma: ä | 
Thy limbs all trembling, and thy cheeks all pale. 


Ver. 121. Still on that breaſt enamour d let me lie: 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. 


The open vowel in ſuch inſtances is very offenſive : he 

ſhould have written by all means © thine eye.” Creech, 

at the beginning of his Lucretius : 

Where on thy bo/om he ſupinely lies, i 
And greedily drinks love at both his eyes. 


Smith, 
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Smith, in Phædra and Hippolytus, Act i. 


My ears, my greedy eyes, my thirſty ſoul 
Drank gorging in the dear delicious poiſon, 
The laſt paſſage had not eſcaped the notice of Mr. Stee- 


vens allo. 


Ver. 136. or emblaze the floors, 


This ſeems too powerful a word for the whiteneſs of mar- 
ble; and, I preſume, nothing further can be intended. 
Smith, in his Phædra and Hippolytus, employs the word 
with propriety : ; | 

Why blaze theſe jewe/s round my wretched head? 
Ver. 162. Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid, 
Dryden, Virg. Zn. iv. 576. 

Thus, manv not ſucceeding, molt upbraid 

The madneſs of the viſionary maid. 


Ver. 223. Farother dreams my erring foul employ ; 
| Far other raptures, of unholy joy. 
So Prudentius, Cathem. vi. 53. after deſcribing the viſions 
of the holy : | 
At, qui coinquinatum 
Vitiis cor impiavit, 
Luſus pavore multo, 
Species videt tremendas. 
But ſouls, with vice deform'd, by night 
Purſues the ſtartling dream: 
Black-ſcowling on their baffled ſight, 
Terrific ſpectres gleam. 


Ver. 226. Fancy reitores what vengeance ſnatch'd away. 


Phædra and [ippo!ytus, Act i. 
if | try'd to | cep, 
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Strait to my drowſy eyes my reſtleſs fancy 
Brought back his fatal form, and curſt my ſlumber. 


Ver. 251. When from the cenſe. clouds of fragrance roll. 


Phædra and Hippolytus, Acts i. and iii. 

Burnt clouds of incenſe on your loaded altars ?— 
let altars ſmoke, 
And richeſt gums, and ſpice, and incenſe ro// 
Their fragrant wreaths to heaven. | 


Ver. 274. One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Prieſts, tapers, temples, f ſwim before my ſight, 


Smith's Phædra and if ppolytus, A i i. 
all the idle pomp, 


Prieſts, WF victims, ſwam before my ſight. 8. 
Compare a quotation from Mrs. Rowe, at ver. 99. 


Ver. 300. And Faith, our early immortality. 


This reſembles a paſſage in Cra/ha:v, on Hope: 
Fair Hope : our earlier heaven ! by thee 
Young Time is taſter to Eternity. 


Ver. 332. See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye. 


Phædra and Hippolytus, Act. ii. 
How the ſoft paſſion languiſh'd in his eyes? 


TEMPLE OF FAME. 


VER. 340. The pois' nous vapour blots the purple ſkies. 


Craſhaw, upon the Death of Mr. Herrys: 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 
Made Heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night, 

To b!lot the newly bloſſom'd igt. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 


EP. ii. ver. 90. This taſte the honey, and not wound the 
flow'r. 


Craſhaw, in his dialogue on Hope: 
Nor need we kill thy fruit to ſmell thy flower. 


Ep. iii. ver. 176. Learn of the mole to plow—— 


To the ſame ſentiment, Martial, xiii. 60. 
Gaudet in effoſhs habitare cuniculus antris: 
Monſtravit tacitas hoſtibus ille vias. 
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Man, concerning Mr. Wakefield's Treatiſe on Public 
Worſhip, 1792, 6d. 


. A General Reply to the Arguments againſt the Enquiry 


into Public Worſhip, 1792, 6d. 


A Letter to the Lord Biſhop of St. David's, on Occaſion 
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cond edition, 16s. in boards. 
29. Poetical Tranſlations from Horace, Virgil, Juvenal, Lu- 
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